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Preface 


This book project emerged from the Movements and Morality conference which 
took place at Copenhagen Business School, May 28-29, 2019. Without the CISTAS 
project providing funding and support to two junior scholars', admittedly, some- 
what vague idea that juxtapositioning the concepts of movement and morality could 
foster important ideas and empirical studies, neither the conference, nor this book 
would have become reality. We are therefore grateful to Liv Egholm Feldt and Lars 
Bo Kaspersen whose advice and support were vital to the realization of the 
Movements and Morality conference. Likewise, we are grateful for the financial 
support we have received from Carlsberg Foundation’. 

We also want to thank both presenters and participants who engaged in fertile 
and stimulating discussions at the conference. Their comments and ideas shaped the 
overall book project and the bulk of the chapters, which build on papers presented 
at the conference, just as they have energized and fueled our commitment to under- 
taking the task of editing the volume. 

Last but not least, we are extremely grateful to the authors who have contributed 
to the book. We have enjoyed stimulating dialogs and exchanges with each and 
every one of you, at individual level in the mailbox and at our internal author semi- 
nar. These discussions have been instrumental in shaping the framing of what this 
book was about and how it contributes to the fields of political sociology, social 
movement, and civil society studies. The collaborative process of writing and edit- 
ing this book has in itself been a realization of the original aim of the project, namely 
to provide an open-ended, creative process of exploring the intrinsic and multidi- 
mensional relationship between morality and social movements. 


Frederiksberg, Denmark Anders Sevelsted 
Copenhagen, Denmark Jonas Toubgl 
December 10th, 2022 


! This book is part of the Carlsberg Foundation research projects The moral elites (CF17-0386. PI: 
Anders Sevelsted) and Mobilization in the era of social media: Introducing the decisive role of 
group level factors (CF17-0199. PI: Jonas Toubgl). 
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Part I 
Introduction 


Chapter 1 A 
Introduction: Movements and Morality inim 


Anders Sevelsted and Jonas Toubgl 


Abstract The introductory chapter argues why there is a need for a book on move- 
ments and morality and how this volume meets this need. It introduces the twofold 
purpose of the book: insights into the moral foundations of current civic struggles 
and political conflicts and developing theoretical, empirical, and methodological 
approaches to studying morality in movements. Then a review of the development 
of the field of social movement research reveals how morality is treated fragmen- 
tarily, which leads to a discussion of the terminological tempest of morality and an 
introduction of the three moral dimensions that structure the book: selves in interac- 
tion, rationalization and justification, and culture and tradition. The contributions 
to the volume are introduced according to these three dimensions, and a final section 
points to the methodological creativity and diversity that characterizes the volume, 
attesting to the fruitfulness of a research agenda centered on movements and 
morality. 


Keywords Social movements - Morality 


Around the globe, social movements are appealing to moral principles as they 
engage in contentious struggles related to three sets of global crises concerning the 
(1) ecological system and climate changes, (2) global and local economic injustices, 
and (3) democracy and human rights. Climate justice activists appeal to humanity’s 
moral duty to save its own as well as the planet’s future. At the same time, the 
struggle for fair distribution of resources between the Global South and Global 
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North intensifies, faced with the unequal distribution of threats from climate changes 
and global pandemics like COVID-19. Moral dilemmas over property and distribu- 
tion continue to drive contention and mobilization around the economic system 
regulation, targeting the morally corrupt and greedy financiers responsible for the 
2008 crash of the financial markets and the politicians unwilling to implement nec- 
essary regulation. With increasing intensity, we witness clashes between pro- and 
anti-abortion activists in Argentina, Poland, the USA, and elsewhere, struggling 
over the definition of human life and women's rights to their bodies. Pro-democratic 
protesters in places like Myanmar, Belarus, Hong Kong, and Russia demand politi- 
cal rights based on the modern ideal of the moral integrity of the human individual. 
Similarly, the fundamental moral principle of the sacredness of human individuals 
informs pro-immigrant and refugee rights activists' struggle alongside refugees on 
migration routes to safe-havens. Here, nationalist and xenophobic anti-immigrant 
movements base their claims on strongly held moral convictions about society's 
dependence on the integrity of the nation. Recently, moral outrage over lost privi- 
leges based in racial and colonial hierarchies and white nationalism fueled the 
January 2021 Capitol Hill insurrection, directly attacking the world's oldest existing 
democracy. 

Despite the diversity of issues, these movements all question society's moral and 
ethical foundations, whether it be the justice and fairness of our economic system, 
our democratic institutions and basic human rights, or our relation to and place in 
nature. Despite very different constituencies, their participants are all partly driven 
by moral and ethical concerns related to the future of our societies. In most cases, 
activists do not merely protest but envision and practice new moral principles in 
anticipation of what they see as necessary changes in our lifestyle and society's 
institutions in order to overcome the challenges posed by the threefold set of crises 
confronting humanity and the globe. This is true for current social movements as 
well as for movements of the past; students of social movements generally agree 
that social movements are both prisms of society's value conflicts, and, in their 
capacity as formulators of new moral visions, they also constitute central actors in 
the development of the society's moral order (McAdam, 1988; Alexander, 2006; 
Joas, 2013). Thus, in order to grasp the political struggles of our time and history, 
which have shaped who we are and who we will become, we must study the link 
between morality and social movements. 

This book aims to do just that. It presents a collection of contributions that all 
investigate how morality and movements are related. The purpose is twofold. On the 
one hand, the individual contributions offer valuable and timely insights into the 
moral foundations of current civic struggles and political conflicts. Thus, it offers 
commentary and analyses of current events. On the other hand, it explores and 
develops theoretical, empirical, and methodological approaches to studying and 
specifying the phenomenon and concept of morality in movements. In that respect, 
it also constitutes an academic and scientific contribution setting out a new 
research agenda. 

Finally, the contributions in the volume also exemplify the tension between facts 
and norms that continue to irritate the social sciences productively. All of social sci- 
ence, but especially students of social movements, must be acutely aware of the 
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challenge of double hermeneutics and of being in society while describing society as 
if from the outside. Scholars may work from the epistemological stance that values 
merely enter into research processes to guide researchers in their choice of topic or 
as a research subject (Weber, 1949a [1904], Weber, 1949b [1917]); they may believe 
that the purpose of social science is inherently emancipatory (Habermas, 1968); or, 
more radically, they may hold that all knowledge production is inescapably inter- 
ested and value-laden (Foucault, 1998). Nonetheless, the tension between facts and 
values, description and judgment, remains inescapable and continues to provoke new 
answers (Gorski, 2013). This contribution aims not to explicate or provide answers 
to these epistemological questions but to take the fact/value tension as a precondition 
that is present in each chapter’s theory, operationalization, and methods, in which the 
reader will encounter all of the aforementioned epistemological stances. Similarly, 
the tension is productively present across the different chapters as they deal with 
movements traditionally thought of in terms of “progressive” or “reactionary.” 


Morality in the Movement Literature 


All movements and activists must mobilize moral outcry over injustices, and they 
must master the delicate act of fueling moral indignation while not falling into radi- 
calization and marginalization on the one hand or becoming mainstream on the 
other, if they are to persist and optimize influence on the development of societies’ 
moral order (Olesen, 2018; Della Porta, 2018; Giugni, 1998; Gamson, 1975). In 
doing this, they frame their claims as morally superior and justifiable toward their 
constituency and other political actors (Snow et al., 1986). At the same time, inter- 
nally, meaning-making helps create, sustain, and negotiate collective identities, pro- 
viding common moral ground that may motivate protest (Melucci, 1989; Eliasoph 
& Lichterman, 2003; Lichterman & Dasgupta, 2020) as well as political altruism 
and solidarity activism on behalf of individuals who are perceived as victims accord- 
ing to the moral order of the group’s culture (Tilly, 2001; Giugni & Passy, 2001; 
Passy, 2013). In light of its centrality in these processes, it is odd that the concept of 
morality rarely figures centrally in contemporary scholarship on movements. It is 
hardly ever treated systematically. This is not only odd from the perspective of its 
centrality to the processes summarized above and the initial list of morally invested 
social movements and struggles dominating contemporary politics on the streets as 
well as inside the houses of parliaments but also in light of where the field of social 
movement studies came from. 

When the field of social movement studies emerged during the 1970s and 1980s, 
different tendencies dominated on each side of the Atlantic. On both sides, the view 
of social movements and extra-institutional protest and politics as something irra- 
tional was sharply rejected. However, in the US tradition, the question of values and 
morality was more or less abandoned to begin with, and, to the extent that it has 
since been dealt with, it has mainly been in its capacity for explaining mobilization 
processes in the form of framing (Gamson, 1975; Snow et al., 1986), narratives 
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(Polletta, 1998; Ganz, 2009), and cultural factors (Jasper & Poulsen, 1995; Flam & 
King, 2005). In Europe, the new social movement tradition generalized and refor- 
mulated the Marxist view of social movements as the central actor in societal con- 
flict. Thus, the movement would both emerge as the result of conflicts and tensions 
in the society's moral order (Touraine, 1974; Habermas, 1975; Habermas, 1984a; 
Habermas, 1984b) and formulate the moral identities and principles of the new 
order in the making (Melucci, 1989). However, for various reasons not central to the 
argument in this chapter, the program of the new social movement tradition was 
largely abandoned by the following generations. 

With a few notable exceptions that we shall treat in more detail in the second 
chapter of this volume, in the contemporary field of social movement studies, moral- 
ity is treated fragmentarily. When theorized, it is often in an auxiliary form not 
ascribing it a clear role as a cause, outcome, or consequence of social movement 
activity. Thus, the field seems to have lost something important, which has recently 
been decried by observers with whom we agree (McAdam & Boudet, 2012; Walder, 
2009; Tilly, 1998). This volume aims to explore and rediscover the centrality of 
morality to social movements and bring the concept back into the conversation. 


Morality: A Terminological Tempest 


To social scientists who crave stable conceptual paradigms, moral philosophical 
concepts can seem to create a terminological tempest. Terms like norms, values, 
morals, ethics, etc. are often used interchangeably or at least with fuzzy boundaries, 
even in the field of sociology of morality (Abend, 2008; Hitlin 2010; Hitlin & 
Vaisey, 2010). In this volume, we use morality as a hypernym or umbrella term for 
the plethora of concepts that denote what we ought to do. The Oxford Dictionary of 
Philosophy tells us that “the morality of people and their ethics amount to the same 
thing" (Blackburn, 2016). Etymologically, one could argue that the only difference 
between the two is that one is derived from Ancient Greek and the other from Latin. 
Among social scientists, there has been a tradition of reserving the concept of 
morality for institutionalized prescriptions for behavior (in law or norms), while 
ethics is reserved for everyday practices and subjective reflections on morality 
(Habermas 1984). Norms and values constitute a much-used distinction in the social 
sciences where norm refers to “a rule for behavior, or a definite pattern of behavior, 
departure from which renders a person liable to some kind of censure" (Blackburn, 
2016), i.e., an external societal regulation of behavior. Recognizing something as 
valuable is “to be inclined to advance it as a consideration in influencing choice and 
guiding oneself and others" (Blackburn, 2016). Thus, values often refer to the sub- 
jective dimension of morality. Legitimacy, the beliefs on which the conviction that 
a political system should be obeyed rests (Weber, 1964), is another central dimen- 
sion of morality in the social sciences. As we will see in Chap. 2, social movement 
theorists have used a number of concepts that denote some aspect of morality: col- 
lective identity (in-group self-perception), scene styles (patterned behaviors in 
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settings), political altruism (disinterested concern for the welfare of others), frames 
(interpretive orientations that organize experience and guide action), and moral 
shocks (an emotional process that encourages participation). 

All of these concepts have varying and overlapping meanings. In this volume, 
each author will define their own concepts, but, as a point of departure, we develop 
three dimensions of morality intended to capture crucial aspects of morality. They 
also serve to structure the book (see Chap. 2): selves in interaction originates in 
Hume's conceptualization of morality as socially mediated experiences of sympa- 
thy. It concerns questions about how moral ideas motivate action, individual- or 
group-level interpretation, and meaning-making, how moral agents act creatively to 
change norms of society, or how individual and collective selves change their moral 
outlooks as part of a process of mobilization. Rationalization and justification stems 
from Kant’s interpretation of moral duty as acting in accordance with a universal 
law. This dimension addresses the Enlightenment tradition of social research, and 
its critics, and covers issues of framing, dialogue and negotiation of principles, and 
justification and valuation practices in movements. Conversely, culture and tradi- 
tion is derived from Hegel's notion that ethical life is dependent on recognition by a 
community. It focuses on how emotions, narratives, and everyday moral routines 
inform and underlie collective action. Movements may emerge from what is seen as 
a breach of culturally established norms and similarly work to change traditional 
ways of interpreting issues. 


Conceptualizing Morality in Movements in Three Dimensions 


The contributions in this book all demonstrate the continued relevance of morality 
to all aspects of social movements, the spanning internal negotiations over strategy 
and identity, the process of mobilization, as well as the historical impact of move- 
ments and their relation to moral battles of their time. 

The book is divided into three parts according to the three dimensions of moral- 
ity as well as an introductory part that expands on the themes laid out in this intro- 
duction. The second chapter of the introductory part "Paradigm Lost? Three Central 
Dimensions of Morality to the Study of Social Movements" by Sevelsted and 
Toubgl argues that, while the concept of morality is only treated in a fragmented 
way in the field of social movement studies, there is a rich heritage in moral philoso- 
phy, classical sociology, as well as classical movement research that may inspire 
present-day researchers. The authors undertake a review and critique of the field and 
conduct a genealogy in order to trace and tease out the three dimensions of morality 
introduced in the present chapter. 

In the following chapter, three seminal scholars in the field of social movements, 
representing distinct approaches to movements and civic action—Jeffrey Alexander, 
Nina Eliasoph, and Doug McAdam—offer their reflections on the role of morality 
in the study of movements and civil society as well as its relevance to understanding 
current movements and protest events. They share the volume's diagnosis of the 
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state of social movement research as they regret the lack of focus on morality. Social 
movement researchers have been right to reject earlier interpretations of collective 
action as dysfunctional, deviant, and irrational behavior rooted in emotion. However, 
they have overcompensated and veered off in a structural and rationalist direction 
that has left questions of emotions, culture, and indeed morality as auxiliary. One 
main reason for this state of affairs, as pointed out by McAdam, is the fact that the 
field of movement studies has become increasingly specialized and thus isolated 
from the broader question of societal moral change. Where morality is treated in the 
study of movements, it is done with a focus on formal structures and mechanisms 
rather than content and processes. Moreover, morality tends to become reified, and 
the morality in question is often poorly defined. 

In the selves in interaction part of the book, the heritage from Hume is felt in the 
way the authors conceptualize how morality enters into processes of interpretation 
and meaning-making, creative action, and processes of mobilization and how moral- 
ity may emerge in and shape collective creative processes based on experiences of 
the other, of exhilaration or degradation—themes that clearly could inspire move- 
ment research agendas. 

Advancing a novel relational understanding of values’ relationship to action, Eva 
Fernandez G. G. (Chap. 4) investigates how universalistic value orientations as well 
as normative and relational orientations of care fuel political solidarity with refu- 
gees, showing the positive combined effect of universalistic value orientations and 
generalized moral commitments favoring refugee solidarity activism. Jonas Toubgl 
and Peter Gundelach (Chap. 5) explore the moral development of the activist selves 
by analyzing how values are activated in contexts of activism, implying interaction 
with political institutions and resulting in the activists developing new attitudes of 
trust in political institutions and political views of immigration policies. Finally, 
revealing the workings of the activist mind, Gian-Andrea Monsch and Florence 
Passy (Chap. 6) investigate how cultural toolkits at the individuals' disposal enable 
them to perform political altruism and environmental action. Central to the process 
is the synchronization of minds through conversation, creating a shared moral 
understanding of a better way to live together. 

The conclusion is clear: at the aggregate level, it is shown how commitment to 
universalist values and embeddedness in generalized norms had a causal effect for 
individuals’ proclivity for engagement in the refugee and climate movements; 
morality is a driver of mobilizations and activism, but, through forms of interaction 
in distinct situational social movements contexts, they also shape their participants’ 
moral perspectives, values, and moral mindsets. 

In the next section, processes of rationalization and justification of morality are 
explored in three original contributions. The Enlightenment tradition is felt in the 
authors' use of concepts such as framing, principles, justification processes, and 
valuation practices. While the Enlightenment tradition emphasizes the role of ratio- 
nal dialogue in social movements, at the same time, it continues to struggle with its 
"internal opposition" of post-colonial and -structuralist scholars who continuously 
point to the dark side of the Enlightenment heritage. Where the first section focused 
on how interactional processes and social contexts, in ways that the actors are not 
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necessarily aware of, influence their moral mindsets, in this section focus shifts 
toward how social movement and civil society actors deliberately work on develop- 
ing and justifying their political rationales. The Kantian heritage is operationalized 
by the contributors by testing the French pragmatist concept of justificatory regimes, 
focusing on prefigurative practices as central to movements' espoused or enacted 
political philosophies, ethical practices that balance deontology, and virtue ethics in 
counter publics that nag and haunt dominant moralities, as well as through the con- 
cept of moral elites that integrate a movement's beliefs and values. 

Bringing into social movement studies the scholarship on justification by Luc 
Boltanski and Laurent Thévenot, Troels Krarup (Chap. 7) aims to reinvigorate the 
focus on morality in social movement studies by assessing its analytical usefulness 
in relation to civic engagements in local urban greenspaces. Sophia Wathne (Chap. 
8) offers an ambitious theoretical argument that advances the critical tradition by 
arguing that prefigurative social movements should not only be studied as objects 
but also be considered creative sites of formulating and practicing normative politi- 
cal theory. In her study cognate to Wathne's agenda, Gritt B. Nielsen (Chap. 9) 
through detailed ethnography shows how student activism works as a site for explo- 
ration and formulation of profound moral and ethical dilemmas, organized around 
how to conceive of and engage with others across differences. She argues that 
micro-level negotiations of moral dilemmas are intrinsic to democratic deliberation 
because they raise questions of how to balance inclusion and exclusion, as well as 
the promotion of universal moral positions and a sensitivity to particular and locally 
embedded experiences and values. Finally, Anders Sevelsted (Chap. 10) uses social 
network analyses to study how the moral elite of the historical Danish temperance 
movement played a central role in framing the values of, and beliefs related to, the 
definition of alcoholism, which in turn would diffuse through the movement and 
society. 

The contributions make clear that while some forms of environmental activism 
do not seem to conform to theoretical predictions about justification regimes, across 
time and space, activists and movement elites alike do justify their endeavors by 
invoking moral principles. Foreshadowing Alexander's remarks in Chap. 3, these 
principles negotiate particularist and universalist principles, as student activists bal- 
ance identity politics with deontological claims of universal equality and temper- 
ance leaders adapt scientific belief frames into value frames from the Enlightenment 
tradition or traditional and revivalist Christianity. 

The third dimension of morality, culture and tradition, is then investigated in 
four contributions. Based on a philosophical lineage originating with Hegel, the 
authors show how emotions, narratives, and everyday moral routines may inform 
collective action through symbolic performances and breach of culturally estab- 
lished norms and inherited cultural schemas. In this section, the legacy from Hegel 
is conceptualized most explicitly as recognition and specifically misrecognition in 
relation to meta-values that provide a ground for movements' claims-making and 
evolution. Furthermore, morality in movements is conceptualized through the rebel- 
lious and disciplinary moral aspects of humor as well as moral panics and the politi- 
cally contextual moral dimensions of emotions. 
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Specifically, Eva Svatotiová (Chap. 11) conducts a fascinating study of the use of 
humor in far-right movements' communication of their moral beliefs and evalua- 
tions, employing visual analysis of internet memes. Staying online, Jun Liu (Chap. 
12) breaks new ground as he investigates the use of emotions in moral communica- 
tion and political participation on Weibo in relation to environmental disasters in 
China. He shows how a deliberative appropriation and management of moral dimen- 
sions in a repressive regime have shaped emotional expressions into different roles 
than in democratically governed societies. Finally, Sara Kalm and Anna Meeuwisse 
(Chap. 13) make a highly original contribution by adapting Axel Honneth's theory 
of recognition to a theoretical framework, enabling us to study the moral dimension 
of countermovements and applying it to the case of the antifeminist movements 
through the last century. 

The contributions show how reactionary countermovements invoke the meta- 
values of love, equality, and achievement in order to argue their case. Movements, 
however, are not characterized simply by rational deliberation. As is shown in the 
volume, emotions, humor, and visual aesthetics embedded in certain inherited nar- 
ratives are similarly central to mobilizing and claims-making. Pointing out folk dev- 
ils and portraying them, as well as societal elites, humorously is a long-standing 
tradition in repressive societies and continues to be applied by the so-called anti- 
gender movements and other right-wing movements. In authoritarian contexts, 
moral content in social media is shown to be particularly effective in generating 
emotional expressions online among activists. 

In the final concluding chapter, a research agenda is sketched by pointing to six 
lacunae in social movement literature that the present volume uncovers: a bias in 
focus on left-wing groups, the causal effects of morality, the relationship between 
social science and moral philosophy, morality and time, global diffusion of moral 
claims, and universalism and particularism. 


Methods and Methodologies in the Study of Morality 
in Movements 


The contributors to this volume each demonstrate a high degree of creativity in their 
conceptualizations, methodological approaches, and analyses of their empirical 
phenomena. Studying a very diverse set of phenomena and problems with an equally 
diverse set of theories from very different traditions, the volume is an invitation for 
researchers across disciplines in social science and the humanities to join the effort 
of investigating morality in movements. 

Methodologically, the contributions show that the research agenda on move- 
ments and morality is operationalizable in innovative research designs. Interestingly, 
the first interactionist section of the book is the section that applies quantitative 
research methods the most in the contributions by Eva Fernández G.G., Jonas 
Toubgl and Peter Gundelach, and Florence Passy and Gian-Andrea Monsch (Chaps. 
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4—6). Here, the creative designs allow for tests of not only individuals and groups’ 
value dispositions but also their embeddedness in contexts of group norms, move- 
ment practices, and movement internal processes of meaning-making. The section 
on rationalization and justification (Chaps. 7-10) offers innovative solutions to 
methodological problems such as how we can operationalize survey questions for 
theories that hold that justifications take place in local settings where actors negoti- 
ate and weigh costs against principles. Many of the contributions apply a mixed- 
methods design in their studies; for instance, Anders Sevelsted who describes the 
moral elites of movements by combining social network analysis and qualitative 
interpretive methods, since moral elites are characterized by both their position in a 
network, their organizational and educational credentials, and their prolificness in 
public discourse (Chap. 10). Similarly, Troels Krarup combines survey and inter- 
view data in interesting ways to show how seemingly disparate movement groups in 
fact form a common moral voicing community with shared understandings of their 
cause (Chap. 7). Qualitative methods such as fieldwork and textual analysis are also 
applied. Sara Kalm and Ana Meeuwisse’s chapter on (mis)recognition and claims- 
making show how such methods can help uncover the societal meta-values to which 
countermovements appeal (Chap. 13). Gritt B. Nielsen uses fieldwork to show how 
student activists seek to balance deontological and virtue ethical claims in emerging 
counter publics (Chap. 9). Studying visual material and social media activity—in 
the case of Eva Svatohova memes on social media (Chap. 11) and in the case of Jun 
Liu online emotional discourse (Chap. 12)—is another way for scholars to show 
how certain cultural types are used in movements with specific illocutionary 
implications. 

Whether the paradigm of morality in movements will be revived, only time will 
tell, but the contributions in this book demonstrates how it can be researched using 
a wide selection of methods and theoretical approaches. It thus shows the relevance 
to all traditions and specializations in social movement studies of bringing morality 
back in. 
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Chapter 2 A) 
Paradigm Lost? Three Dimensions gese 
of Morality and Social Movements 


Anders Sevelsted and Jonas Toubøl 


Abstract In this chapter, focusing on the position of the concept of morality, we 
briefly review the evolution of the field of social movements from the first formula- 
tions of the phenomena of protest, mass, and collective action in classical sociology, 
through the formation of social movement studies as proper field of research in the 
1970s, to its contemporary state. We argue that while morality was central to the 
classical tradition’s understanding of movements, it lost prominence when the field 
was established, and still today, morality does not receive much attention. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions like the work of Jeffrey Alexander, Hans Joas, and the 
new social movement tradition in Europe. Relatively recently, morality has received 
increasing attention from scholars studying movements from the perspective of cul- 
ture. We discuss the role of morality in three of the most prominent theories in this 
tradition, namely, collective identity, frame alignment, and emotion theory. We 
argue that they all present promising avenues for developing our understanding of 
morality and movements while we also point to limitations and inadequacies in each 
theory or the way they have been applied. We then turn to the constructive work of 
reorganizing the concept of morality’s relationship with civic action and social 
movement by developing three dimensions of morality that we argue which are of 
particular relevance to social movements: selves in interaction, rationalization and 
justification, and culture and tradition. We trace each dimension from its origin in 
moral philosophy through its formulation in classical sociology and finally into con- 
temporary theories of civic action. Before closing, we reflect on how the different 
dimensions intersect and can be applied to the analysis of contemporary empirical 
cases of social movements and political protest. 
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Long before a research field of social movement studies emerged in the 1970s, 
masses, civic protest, and social movements had already been formulated as a 
research object in the social sciences. In these early conceptualizations, movements 
were seen as intrinsically linked to the question of society's moral order. In general, 
the view was not exactly positive, with the notable exception of Marxists who saw 
the workers’ movement as the expression of the coming morally superior social 
order that would finally form society's ideational superstructure and the distribution 
of goods in accordance with how they believed economic value was created (Marx 
& Engels, 2008 [1848]; Lenin, 2012 [1902]). Beyond Marxist circles, movements 
were predominantly viewed as irrational masses (Park, 1972 [1903]; Le Bon, 2009 
[1896]; Tarde, 1903 [1890], Tarde, 2009 [1898], which by virtue of their irrational- 
ity were seen as morally inferior. In all cases, morality was what it was all about. 
From the French and Scottish Enlightenment, Hegel and Marx to Weber, Durkheim, 
and Dewey, the founders of sociology were acutely aware that the existing forms of 
solidarity and morality needed to find new expressions under the conditions of the 
“Machine Age,” Gesellschaft, increased division of labor, or however the authors 
diagnosed the newly emerging society. 

Weber was concerned with “the quality of man" and late in his life found that 
perhaps the institutions of civil society, especially the “club,” could help “select and 
breed" the new leaders of society (Kim, 2004). Of course, the international solidar- 
ity of workers was central to Marx in his efforts not only to describe but also to 
change the world along the principle “From each according to his ability; to each 
according to his needs" (Marx, 1989 [1875]). Similarly, the American pragmatists 
cannot be fully understood if one does not consider them as part of the progressive 
movement (Feffer, 1993), and, to Durkheim, the human “homo duplex" was funda- 
mentally split between its existence as a biological being and individual exemplar 
and member of the moral collective of humanity (Durkheim, 1975a, 1975b). 

Building on Enlightenment and Romantic moral philosophers' ideas, these early 
sociologists started an empirical research agenda that would enable them to trace 
the signs of these new forms of morality. While these authors mostly ignored social 
movements, they did offer rich analyses for interpreting how new forms of collec- 
tive action may come about facilitated by experience, ideas, and culture. However, 
as argued in the preceding chapter (Chap. 1), despite being indebted to classic soci- 
ological tradition (Tarrow, 2011), morality was placed at the margin when the field 
of social movement studies emerged in the 1970s. This is an oddity that we are not 
the first to notice (e.g., Jasper, 1997; Walder, 2009; see also Tilly, 1998), but which 
nonetheless is characteristic of the bulk of social movement studies. 

In this chapter, we will go on the hunt for what is left of morality in social move- 
ment studies and reconstruct the question of morality in relation to movements along 
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overall and overlapping empirically rather than philosophically oriented dimen- 
sions: selves in interaction, rationalization and justification, and culture and tradi- 
tion. We ground this heuristic framework in classical distinctions in moral philosophy 
and their expression in classical sociology and contemporary social movement theo- 
ries. The aim is to demonstrate the centrality of morality to social movements and 
civic life, formulate a tentative framework for how to think about morality in social 
movement and civil society studies, and point to the need for treating morality as an 
explicit dimension of social movement theory that may benefit the field. 


Morality in Contemporary Social Movement Studies 


Doug McAdam and Hilary Boudet (2012) argue that the subfield of social move- 
ment studies has increasingly become inward-looking, isolating itself from the 
wider fields of political and historical studies from which it originated. Preceding 
this self-critical diagnosis of the field, Andrew G. Walder (2009) criticized that this 
trend results in losing sight of social movements' relationship to, and role in, the 
wider societal configurations and historical dynamics. In particular, the question of 
social movements' relationship with ideologies and society's fundamental values 
has been neglected in favor of a narrow focus on mechanisms and processes of 
mobilization, critics argue. In this landscape, the question of morality loses impor- 
tance as morality only figures as a backdrop for mobilization factors like moral 
shocks, predispositions, frames, and narratives. Thus, morality's role has been rel- 
egated to the role of a factor in the mobilization machinery, and the question of 
whether substantial moral differences between movements and their constituency 
might result in different mobilization patterns, not to mention morality's relevance 
to movement outcomes, has been neglected. 

The overall picture of the present state of the field painted by these diagnoses 
seems valid. However, there are notable exceptions. Not so long ago, a group of 
scholars formulated the so-called new social movement theories that assume an 
intimate link between movements and the major conflicts of society. According to 
these scholars, the shift from modern industrialized to post-industrial society asso- 
ciated with a major shift from material to post-material values also changed the role 
and constitution of social movements (Touraine, 1974, 1992; Melucci, 1989; 
Habermas, 1975, 1984). From instrumental movements with a distinct class, estate, 
or gender-based constituency, new social movements drew their constituency from 
a mixed set of positions in society that came together to articulate new collective 
identities addressing society's major challenges, like threats to the environment, 
peace, and, recently, climate. Walder (2009) appears to ignore this influential strand 
of theory that, in many respects, exactly represents what he asks for, and it is true 
that this tradition's influence has declined in the past decades. 

Despite this decline, the perspective is reflected in Jeffrey Alexander and Hans 
Joas’ prominent theories of the formation of society's general values and morality, 
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which, however, depart from very different theoretical traditions than the new social 
movement strand. Alexander builds on the Durkheimian and Parsonian heritage, 
according to which there are certain core values in any society that constitute a 
symbolic “civil sphere.” He shows how excluded groups, such as African Americans 
and Jews, struggle to gain societal acceptance by representing their particular group 
identity in the categories and codes accepted as universal in the civic sphere’s sym- 
bolic order (Alexander, 2006). Joas sees social movements as emblematic of cre- 
ative action that can reshape normative orders (Joas, 1996), just as he has shown how 
experiences of sacrality have historically moved and shaped the struggle for human 
rights, for example in the antislavery movement, and generally have served as a 
source of both legitimation of and challenges to rulers (Joas, 2013, 2017). Here, 
movements figure prominently, but these theories are much more comprehensive 
than just explanations of social movements. Social movements are relegated to what 
McAdam and Boudet (2012) consider their proper place as one—important—ele- 
ment in a more general theory of society. However, few social movement studies are 
concerned with these issues, as documented by McAdam and Boudet. Thus, while 
recently formulated theories and the prominent tradition of new social movements 
all are deeply concerned with movements’ relation to the overall moral questions at 
the institutional or macro-level of society, this is not the central concern of the field 
of social movement studies and civic action. Here, the question of mobilization 
dominates, and to the extent such “grand” theories are taken into account, they are 
used to account for mobilizations’ dependence on certain (un)favorable structural 
conditions. The new social movement question of whether certain kinds of move- 
ments arise in relation to certain moral and material conflicts in society, or the ques- 
tion of how movements shape such conflicts and the history of society, is rarely 
addressed. Rather, the focus is on the inner dynamics of mobilization, mainly on 
micro- and meso-level dynamics. Our point is not that we should stop studying the 
dynamics of mobilizations, far from it. The point is rather that the field should also 
preoccupy itself with the question of how movements shape history and vice versa; 
that is, the category of historical influences and outcomes. Here, morality figures as 
a central, yet contested, category in new social movement theories and Joas’ and 
Alexander’s work. Thus, there seems to be good reason why the field should inte- 
grate more with existing theories and maybe consider revitalizing the heuristics of 
the new social movement tradition. 

Looking at the literature preoccupied with the question of mobilization, we do 
find a range of concepts like moral shocks (Jasper & Poulsen, 1995), injustice sym- 
bols (Olesen, 2017), narratives (Polletta, 1998; Ganz, 2009), value predispositions 
(van Deth & Scarbrough, 1995; Gundelach, 1995; Gundelach & Toubgl, 2019), 
emotional batteries and liberation (Jasper, 2018), framing (Snow et al., 1986; Snow 
& Benford, 1992), collective identity (Melucci, 1989, 1995, 1996; Tilly, 2005), and 
political altruism (Giugni & Passy, 2001; Tilly, 2001; Passy, 2013; Jacobsson & 
Lindblom, 2016; Carlsen et al., 2020), where moral distinctions and evaluations 
constitute the central object studied. These concepts may, however, (1) focus on the 
structural elements of relations and networks central to explaining mobilization 
mechanisms. This sidesteps and glosses over the moral identity formation 
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happening at the micro-level of interaction connecting the mobilization to society's 
morality. The latter (2) may result in the reification of the dynamic aspects of the 
phenomenon, disconnecting it from the wider moral configuration in society's insti- 
tutions and culture. Finally, (3) they may suffer from not defining the assumed 
moral or ethical drivers at play. We will expand on these criticisms below. 

However, differently approached—and often more in line with their authors’ 
original intent, these concepts are promising avenues for connecting the internal 
dynamics of mobilization more profoundly to society's moral questions. In relation 
to the first and second critique, paying more attention to the dynamic and interac- 
tional aspects would allow us to study how moral dynamics relating to the surround- 
ings of social movements, for example, moral “templates” and institutions, develop 
and condition mobilization as well as influence actors interacting with movement 
actors. In relation to the third point of critique, this can be achieved either by defin- 
ing the moral basis of the mechanisms or processes identified by the concepts, 
which would allow for connecting them to the wider moral struggles and divides in 
society. 

The three critiques can be exemplified by shortly considering three prominent 
theories in this area, namely, (1) the concept of collective identity and relational 
explanations of political altruism related to the tendency to focus on the structural 
properties and not paying attention to the interactional basis where the moral mean- 
ings are created, (2) the theory of framing in relation to the problem of reification, 
and (3) the concept of moral shocks in relation to the problem of not defining the 
moral basis of emotions. 


Morality in Interaction 


The first critique, concerning the need to study the interactional basis of relation- 
ships in order to capture their moral content, departs from the most influential single 
contribution from the new social movement tradition, namely Alberto Melucci's 
concept of collective identity (Melucci, 1989, 1995; Melucci, 1996). Melucci 
intended for the concept to encapsulate how social movements, through identity 
formation based on meaning-making and negotiations at the micro-level of interac- 
tions, enable both collective action and mobilization. More importantly, the forma- 
tion of collective identity also provides shared interpretations of society and historic 
moments in relations to the past and future. Therefore, collective identities link 
movements to society's overall moral struggles and in this way influence society's 
future social, economic, political, and moral development. This was also the case 
with the “old” movements where divisions fixed identities by class, estate, gender, 
nationality, ethnicity, and religion. What was striking about the new social move- 
ments was that such divisions had lost their grip on society, if not altogether disap- 
peared, moving the task of negotiating, inventing, and stabilizing collective identities 
to the center of the so-called new social movements’ activities. In the formation of 
such new collective identities, formulating new moral templates takes the center 
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stage as students of radicalization and socialization have shown (e.g., della Porta, 
2018; van Stekelenburg, 2017; Klandermans, 2014). 

Despite this detailed and substantive theory, the concept of collective identity has 
often been reified into a question of static us/them relations (e.g., Tilly, 2005; 
Tarrow, 2011). Here, the focus is on the definitions of the in-group members and 
how they are distinct from the out-group members who are perceived as the oppo- 
nents in contentious struggles. This approach to collective identity loses sight of the 
aspect of negotiating new meanings and identities at the interactional level and envi- 
sioning new moral orders, which, if successful, may play a vital role in recreating 
society and the course of history. Instead, the relational perspective focuses on the 
us/them relationship’s functional role in mobilization. For example, for certain pur- 
poses, analyses at aggregated levels of historical or country comparison can be fully 
justified, but for analyses of collective identity proper, it is not. For instance, if the 
purpose is to understand a movement’s role in the wider political struggles over 
distribution, recognition, institutions, and values in society at large, a functionalist 
us/them approach is of little help in answering questions such as the following: 
What are the moral claims of the movement? What injustices and wrongs are tar- 
geted and what institutional changes struggled for? Who are considered opposed to 
the movement’s aims? What cultural repertoires are mobilized in one context, what 
repertoires are available in another context, and how may they transform the collec- 
tive identity and its moral contents? As Passy and Monsch (2020) show, taking a 
closer look at these elements of collective identity appears crucial if we are to link 
the movement to the wider moral struggles of society and perhaps identify what 
causal agency is exerted by movement actors. Also, employing the overlapping con- 
cepts of group and scene style, Eliasoph and Lichterman have demonstrated how 
interactional styles of movement cultures strongly influence aims and repertoires of 
movements (Eliasoph & Lichterman, 2003; Lichterman & Eliasoph, 2014), which 
in turn have implications for what moral claims movements can make (Lichterman 
& Dasgupta, 2020; Carlsen et al., 2021). 

The relational approach has also been central to the explanation of political altru- 
ism and solidarity activism, a very moral kind of activism indeed (Passy, 2001). 
Tilly (2001) argues that what motivates altruistic activism toward out-group indi- 
viduals is the moral identities of the in-group network of activists and their shared 
collective identity. Here, altruism is a by-product of in-group commitments and 
identities. To the extent the goal is to explain the mechanism of mobilization, this 
explanation might suffice, but if we are interested in understanding how such altru- 
istic acts entail moral visions, we need to understand the interaction that created and 
sustained the in-group network ties, commitments, and identities in the first place 
(Passy & Monsch, 2020; Monsch & Passy, 2018; Passy & Monsch, 2014). Such 
perspectives enable us to inquire into how activism might alter our worldviews and 
moral beliefs (Passy & Giugni, 2000, 2001). Challenging Tilly’s assertion that polit- 
ical altruism is simply a by-product of in-group commitments and identities, a 
recent study even suggests that the interaction and relationship between the activist 
and the out-group individual puts ethical demands (Løgstrup, 1997) on the activist 
and becomes a moral experience with wide-ranging consequences for the ebb and 
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flow of activism as well as the overall future life course of activists (Carlsen et al., 
2020), a phenomenon also observed by others (e.g., McAdam, 1988). 


Disconnected Moralities 


The second critique is in many ways an extension of the first and concerns how 
reification of the dynamic aspects of social movement processes disconnects them 
from the wider moral configuration in society's institutions and culture in which 
they are embedded. As in the case of collective identity and structural approaches to 
networks, the reified versions of the theories may still be useful in explaining the 
mechanisms of mobilization in an abstract analytical manner, but the substantial 
moral contents of the collective action and social movements are easily lost. 
Questions of how movements are expressions of certain particular moral struggles 
and how they might inform and influence future ones—the very reason why we 
study these movements at all—are pushed to the margins in such analyses. To be 
clear, our point is not to do away with analysis and theories of mobilization pro- 
cesses—this is a crucial part of understanding movements—but to motivate a 
renewed interest in how movements relate to moral struggles, institutions, and his- 
torical change (McAdam & Boudet, 2012; Walder, 2009). 

The consequences of reification can be illustrated by the framing theory. The 
framing concept was originally designed to draw attention to the importance of the 
particular moral contents of social movements and how movements were embedded 
in and dependent upon specific cultures and moral orders. Based on Erving 
Goffman's interactionist framework (Goffman, 1974) and Antonio Gramsci's 
dynamic and relational theory of hegemonic struggles (Gramsci, 1971), the theory 
initially aimed for careful analyses of the dynamic development and consequences 
of movements' framing of their ideological goals in relation to specific topics and 
events (Snow et al., 1986; Snow & Benford, 1988). The theory's ambition was to 
take into account how both interactional processes, internally among movement 
actors and relations, and interaction with external actors, competing political forces, 
influenced and shaped this process. Thereby the theory convincingly argued that a 
successful mobilization of a movement did not rely solely on its ability to mobilize 
resources and navigate the political opportunity structures but also on its ability to 
formulate its goals and strategies in ways that resonated with the pressing issues and 
problems of the intended audience's lifeworlds (Snow & Benford, 1992). This inter- 
action between movement, audience, and other actors was perceived as dynamic. 
Therefore, the on-going interaction, formulations, and interpretations of moral 
claims, feelings, and political opportunities were in theory perceived as the central 
object of study that would have consequences for the success or failure of the 
movement. 

However, as in the case of collective identity, this theoretical program, despite 
the concept's huge success (Benford & Snow, 2000), has turned out somewhat dif- 
ferently. Robert D. Benford (1997) criticizes that, in the application of framing 
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theory reification, static and elite bias tendencies have crippled the original dynamic 
and interactionist ambitions. In many ways similar to the fate of the collective iden- 
tity concept, this implies losing focus on how new moral ideas and ideologies are 
developed and how they interact. In particular, the Gramscian aspects directly link- 
ing framing to the struggles over political hegemony tend to have been discon- 
nected. A reconnection, we shall later argue, might constitute an avenue for 
revitalizing framing for the purpose of studying movements' dependence on, and 
influence on, society's morality. However, the tendency in the use of framing theory 
is that moral ideas are primarily evaluated for their role in the process of mobilizing. 


Moral Foundations 


We exemplify the third criticism of not conceptualizing the assumed moral or ethi- 
cal theoretical foundation by James Jasper's work on the moral shock theory (1995) 
and The Art of Moral Protest (Jasper, 1997). Jasper's contribution constitutes one of 
the most influential cornerstones of the cultural turn within social movement studies 
that has contributed to bringing culture and tradition back into social movement 
studies and political sociology (Goodwin & Jasper, 1999; Goodwin et al., 2000; 
Goodwin & Jasper, 2004). In particular, the theory has reintroduced moral emotions 
as a factor in the process of mobilization. However, we will argue that the theory, 
paradoxically, is somewhat limited when it comes to analyzing how moral develop- 
ments shape and are shaped by social movements. This limitation has its roots in the 
theory's failure to conceptualize morality as something separate from emotions. 

In Jasper's culturalist version, morality, on the one hand, refers to already estab- 
lished principles, values, and visions available in the culture and, on the other hand, 
moral intuitions (Jasper, 1997) that form the basis of moral judgment and motivate 
action. This is also the case with the concept of moral shocks that may motivate 
individuals without any history of activism, or personal or organizational ties to 
social movements, to engage in protest—either individually or by joining already 
established movements (Jasper & Poulsen, 1995). Jasper defines moral shocks as 
"the vertiginous feeling that results when an event or information shows that the 
world is not what one had expected, which can sometimes lead to articulation or 
rethinking of moral principles" (Jasper, 2011). Here, an idea surfaces regarding how 
moral protest might involve rethinking and potentially changing moral principles. 

The distinction between morality and emotions is also evident when Jasper 
states, “Even the most fleeting emotions are firmly rooted in moral and cognitive 
beliefs that are more stable" (Jasper, 1997, 113). However, it is not unfolded how 
such moral beliefs are constituted, what foundation lends them more stability than 
emotions, and how we sense something is allegedly morally wrong. The concept, 
which comes closest to offering any such explanation, is that of moral intuitions, 
which, however, ends being equated with moral emotions “such as shame, guilt, 
pride, indignation, outrage, and compassion" (Jasper, 2011). Again, we are sent 
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back to emotions, and the normativity of such emotions is simply assumed, but the 
moral origins and foundations of this normativity are not explained. 

To be clear, this does not cripple the theory's usefulness as an analytical tool for 
describing how moral emotions play a role in the processes of mobilization and 
protest. But, while description is important, such a constructivist epistemology of 
emotions and culture comes with some limitations, as Barbalet pinpoints: “The con- 
structionist conception of emotion, by incorporating the explanans of the theory 
(culture) in the definition of the explanandum (emotion), can at best offer descrip- 
tions of emotions, rather than explanations of them" (Barbalet, 1998, 24). If one 
substitutes “culture” with “morality” in the preceding quote, it becomes clear why 
we need to take morality seriously as an independent category. Otherwise, many 
questions are left unanswered. Are all emotions moral and what are the sources of 
the moral informing the emotion? Does an emotional reaction equal a moral action? 
What is the relationship between moral orders and emotional reactions? These 
questions need answering if we are to analyze the role of social movements in the 
transformation of society's morality. 

This oversight of the field demonstrates, on the one hand, morality's centrality to 
social movements, but on the other hand, it also shows that the concept is often 
treated ad hoc, with a few exceptions that feature the question of morality at their 
center—often in reified or underdeveloped guises, however. It also shows that, in 
the past, interest in movements' relationship with major moral conflicts in society 
and the historical development had much more weight than presently, which calls 
for a revitalization of such perspectives as well as for developing novel approaches. 

We are not going to solve these identified shortcomings of some prominent theo- 
retical strands in the field of social movements. This volume does not intend to 
provide a complete moral theory of social movements and civic action. Instead, in 
the following section, we will re-examine the many potentials of morality for the 
study of civic action by opening up the concept along three dimensions: selves in 
interaction, rationalization and justification, and culture and tradition——dimen- 
sions that we trace from their emergence in the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
moral philosophy through the founders of sociology and up until today. In doing so, 
we will shortly touch upon how each dimension relates to the three problems identi- 
fied in the existing literature and how they might offer inspiration for potential 
solutions. 


Three Dimensions of Morality in Movements 


In the following sections, we will perform a modest genealogy of how the relation- 
ship between movements and morality has been interpreted in social thought. This 
exercise is not intended as a full "historical review" but as a way of understanding 
our present situation as well as an inspiration for social movement scholars. Now, 
clearly, it would be anachronistic to talk about social movements in the eighteenth 
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century; therefore, the genealogy will trace the connection between morality and 
action rather than movements as such. 

The concept of morality is itself defined in varying ways in the literature: formal 
universal principles (Kant), bourgeois half solutions to structural problems (Hegel 
and Marx), moral content versus ethical form (Habermas), or moral experience ver- 
sus ethical content (Bauman). Further, there is a wide semantic field that, besides 
morality, encompasses norms, values, ideals, ethics, normative principles, rules, and 
conventions. Rather than laying bare in painstaking detail how different research 
traditions have defined and redefined these concepts, we will pursue the concept of 
morality along central dimensions that we claim to find in the tradition. 

We will focus on three overall dimensions of the relationship between morality 
and collective action, which will constitute an organizing heuristic structuring of the 
genealogy and the book: (1) selves in interaction, (2) rationalization and justifica- 
tion, and (3) culture and tradition. More often than not, all three dimensions will be 
pertinent in empirical analyses. Only analytically can they be distinguished, and 
they are not developed to be mutually exclusive but rather as sensitizing concepts or 
theoretical perspectives that help scholars become aware of, and thus able to ana- 
lyze, different aspects of empirical phenomena. In this way, they can guide our 
inquiry into the relationship between morality and movements. Selves in interaction 
concerns questions about how moral ideas may motivate action, individual- or 
group-level interpretation and meaning-making, how moral agents may act cre- 
atively to change norms of society, or how individual and collective selves may 
change their moral outlooks as part of a process of mobilization. Rationalization 
and justification deals with the Enlightenment tradition of social research, and its 
critics, and addresses issues of framing, dialogue, negotiation of principles, and 
justification and valuation practices in movements. Conversely, culture and tradi- 
tion focuses on how emotions, narratives, and everyday moral routines inform and 
underlie collective action. Movements may emerge from what is seen as a breach of 
culturally established norms and, similarly, work to change traditional ways of 
interpreting issues. 

As mentioned, the three dimensions sensitize us to different aspects of a given 
phenomenon, and in empirical research they will overlap. Culture shapes selves, but 
individuals and groups struggle to change or conserve culture, just as moral selves 
are shaped by rational appeals to moral principles or through justificatory practices. 
Certain aspects of culture may be made objects of public discussion or are cogni- 
tively framed in specific ways to achieve certain ends. Certain frames are, in turn, 
sedimented into traditions and routine behavior. 

For each of the dimensions, in the genealogy, we will pick out an "ancestor" in 
moral philosophy and trace the history of the dimension through the founders of 
sociology to the emergence and development of present-day social movement the- 
ory. We start the section on selves in interaction with Hume (Scottish Enlightenment), 
rationalization and justification with Kant (German Enlightenment/Idealism), and 
we have chosen Hegel (German Idealism) as the representative of culture and tradi- 
tion. The three dimensions can all be found in the works of the founders of sociol- 
ogy. Building on the legacy of moral philosophy, these authors sought to 
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operationalize the philosophers’ ideas of morality into more empirical research 
agendas. In turn, these perspectives would lay the foundation for the way recent 
social movement literature deals with—or does not deal with—morality. 


Selves in Interaction 


The moral experience that may lead to mobilization is today mainly described by 
the culturalist strand focusing on emotions. By revisiting the broader philosophical 
and sociological tradition, which also the culturalists draw on, we do, however, 
encounter a varied set of moral experiences that can inspire us: New forms of action 
may emerge from the experience of the suffering of the other, collective “efferves- 
cence,” or processes of moral “decentering.” This tradition points to new ways to 
connect the moral content of interactions with morality at the level of social move- 
ments and institutions and how such moral experiences sustain, revitalize, and 
transform our values and moral principles. 

David Hume (1711—1776), most consequently and consequentially among the 
eighteenth-century moral philosophers, emphasized how morality emerged from 
experience. Hume set out to do away with all metaphysics in favor of following an 
empiricist and naturalist approach to the study of human nature, based on fact and 
observation in an “anatomy of the mind" (Hume, 1990 [1739], 212). He famously 
stressed that, in moral matters, reason could only be the "slave of the passions" 
(Ibid., 266). “Ideas,” he argued, would always be secondary to experience. For 
Hume, perception consists of both impressions and ideas. Impressions are immedi- 
ate feelings, desires, passions, and emotions, while ideas only recollect these pri- 
mary impressions. 

Hume found the source of morality to be essentially social: Feelings of approval 
or disapproval, love or hate, behavior, and motives stem from the human capacity 
for sympathy. Sympathy designates a process whereby the idea of someone else's 
feelings becomes one's own feelings through the association of oneself with the 
other through the resemblance to, or proximity of, the other person. In this way, 
morality is explained in the same way that causality is explained, namely, through 
the principle of association: In the same way that we associate causes with effects 
in experience, we also associate our feelings with the idea of the feelings of others, 
and in this way, the force and vivacity that characterizes our feelings are conveyed 
to the experience of the other person. 

However, how does one relate to the other that is not proximate or does not 
resemble oneself? This, to Hume, is a question of government and public interest. 
Arguing against Hobbes's idea that government came about out of the necessity to 
set boundaries for individuals’ natural self-interest, Hume finds that human beings’ 
natural tendency is cooperation. Similar to his distinction between impressions and 
ideas, Hume distinguishes natural virtues (kindness and being charitable) that are 
inherently human from artificial virtues (respect of rights and contractual relations) 
that are the result of social conventions. Artificial virtues, like natural virtues, are 
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the result of our capacity to cooperate. Conventions about basic rights are prior to 
the formation of governments that enforce these conventions. They are the result of 
cooperation and the recognition that public virtues are beneficial to us. While self- 
interest is at the heart of the motive to establish a society regulated by law, sympathy 
is the cause of our moral judgment of just institutions—sympathy with the public 
interest and not just the good that we get from having public institutions in place. 

Among the founders of sociology, we see the Humean theme of experience as the 
root of morality play out as investigations into the experiential roots of solidarity 
and altruism. Arguably, the most *Humean" of the early sociologists was Emile 
Durkheim (1858-1917) (A. W. Rawls, 1996). In his later works, Durkheim pursued 
an experiential approach, showing how collective and ritualized religious experi- 
ences were central in bolstering the core beliefs in a community through elevated 
states of collective "effervescence" or ecstasy (Durkheim, 2008 [1912]). These 
extraordinary experiences of self-loss are attributed to a higher power, and the world 
is consequently divided into the spheres of the sacred and the profane. Durkheim 
finds that revolutionary periods are similarly characterized by such elevated collec- 
tive states of self-loss and experiences of “sacredness.” 

While this analysis has been interpreted as a constructivist account of religion, it 
is probably more accurate to view it as an analysis of collective processes of value 
formation (Joas, 2000, 54—68). This experiential approach has most prominently 
been taken up by Hans Joas to show how the experience of cultural trauma, such as 
the atrocities of the National Socialist regime in Germany, can lead to the encoding 
of universal human rights in national and international law (Joas, 2013). Drawing 
more extensively and explicitly on the later Durkheim helps account for the relation 
between emotions and culture that the culturalist accounts of social movement 
engagement and moral shocks struggle to clarify. 

Mobilization may, however, not only emerge from elevated experiences of effer- 
vescence but also from common experiences of degradation. Marx described how 
class consciousness emerges from common experiences of, and struggle against, 
oppression (cf. G. A. Cohen, 2009; Gilabert, 2017). The young Marx saw class soli- 
darity emerging from the experience of alienation caused by the capitalist mode of 
production, where the worker under capitalism is not only separated from his prod- 
uct and his self as a productive and creative animal but also from the larger com- 
munity, where relations are dominated by market exchanges rather than mutual 
satisfaction of need (Marx & Engels, 1988 [1932]). 

As an ideal segue to the next section on cognition, the American pragmatists 
have shown how morality, experience, and cognition are intrinsically linked. Like 
Hume, they seek to describe empirically how values emerge from experience. 
Unlike Hume, they do not give precedence to immediate emotions over secondary 
ideas. Conversely, they seek to overcome such dichotomies by taking the action 
situation as the starting point of their analyses: Values emerge as the result of our 
attempt to adapt to situations. As new situations arise, we need to act differently, and 
thus we need new interpretations of the world that can help us make sense of it. 
Action and morality are, therefore, inseparable. John Dewey (1859-1952), in his 
work A Common Faith (Dewey, 2013 [1934]), distinguishes between three types of 
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situation and three relations with the world: First, a relation where the actor accom- 
modates behavior to an unchangeable world; second, adaption of the world to the 
actor's needs and desires; and, third, the religious experience that is characterized 
by an adjustment to the world, a “passive voluntarism,” and a change not in will but 
of will, as a holistic experience of self-transformation. This complete transforma- 
tion of goals and desires into a perceived unity is simply the effect that Dewey calls 
“religion.” Dewey sees this uniting of the self through religious experience as an 
imaginary relation to oneself. It is an accomplishment where imagination opens up 
the inherent possibilities in reality (Ibid., 15-18). Thus, the religious experience is 
about experiencing and creating a moral content—a principle or an ideal as possess- 
ing authority over the way we live our lives. Since “God” is simply a label that is put 
on this object of experience, other ideals can take its place, such as science, art, or 
democracy. Such experiences are inherently creative since ideals are not simply 
"out there" but are realized through this active-passive process. Put concisely, the 
emergence of values and ideals can be understood as "creative processes in which 
contingent possibilities are idealized" (Joas, 2000, 114) (Joas’ italics). 

A significant research agenda emerges here that can help address the problem of 
reifying morality in interaction that we identified in the literature review, specifi- 
cally in relation to the theory of collective identity and political altruism. For 
instance, how do rituals bolster a grassroots group’s collective identity? By paying 
attention to the contents of both mass rituals in the Durkheimian sense and everyday 
interaction rituals at the micro-level, we can perhaps revitalize the original agenda 
of Melucci’s theory and, by focusing on the interactional contents of collective iden- 
tity formation, study how new moral visions emerge in social movements and how 
they relate to the moral orders at the institutional level. 

The agenda also points toward new avenues in the study of political altruism 
where we can ask how experiences of elevation, degradation, or violation of norms 
of justice lead to mobilization of political altruism. For instance, both Ann Rawls, 
elaborating on Goffman’s analysis of the interaction order (A. W. Rawls, 1987, 
1990), and most significantly K. E. Løgstrup (Løgstrup, 1997; Løgstrup, 1976) have 
pointed to how the interaction order places ethical demands on the participants to 
care for the other participants in situated interaction. In relation to solidarity activ- 
ism and political altruism, such ethical demands to care arise from the experience of 
the situated suffering of the deprived Other (Toubgl, 2017). Recent research has 
indicated that, in solidarity movements, interaction with the deprived other consti- 
tutes a strong driver of activist persistence (Carlsen et al., 2020). This focus on how 
our capacity for sympathy with the suffering of the Other places ethical demands on 
participants in specific situations takes us back to the Humean starting point but 
places it in a new context via the symbolic interactionists’ focus on the semi- 
autonomous interaction order. From here, we can benefit further by following 
Hume's lead and ask how such experiences of suffering relate to moral cognitions. 
Perhaps more crucial, how do the individual's perceived suffering and injustice 
relate and inform more general moral principles and agendas (Boltanski, 1999)? 

These are open questions to which we have no readily available answers. 
Nevertheless, they point toward pending research questions concerned with 
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connecting the individual's moral experiences with morality at the institutional 
level. The above discussion of the moral self's foundation in interactional experi- 
ence clarifies that—to answer these questions—we need to go beyond the structural 
content of relationships and collective identity and focus on the interactional con- 
tent of rituals and solidary relationships, which are among the foci of Chaps. 4—6. 


Rationalization and Justification 


The second tension laid out in the review regards the status of rationality: On the 
one hand, the framing perspective has led to an increased focus on the role of ideas 
in movements, while on the other hand, this perspective has been reified, rendering 
the issue of ideas in movements as mostly a question of messaging. Especially set 
against the richness of the intellectual tradition on this issue, this seems unnecessar- 
ily reductivist. 

Genealogically speaking, the most important root to thinking about the relation 
between reason, morality, and action is Immanuel Kant. To the Prussian 
Enlightenment thinker, reason enables us to autonomously create moral laws that 
bind the will. The categorical imperative famously encapsulates this principle: “I 
ought never to act except in such a way that I could also will that my maxim should 
become a universal law" (Kant, 2006 [1785], 57). The maxim is also called the 
universal law of nature and establishes the universal and a priori principles of moral- 
ity that apply to all humans across time and culture. 

To Kant, only the person that is motivated by duty to such a universal law can be 
considered moral. Acts done out of love or compassion cannot be said to be moral, 
even if they may be commendable. Only when a moral principle restricts us from 
doing something we were otherwise inclined to do can we say that the motivation 
was moral. To Kant, to act on a sense of moral duty is to act in accordance with 
universal law. The categorical imperative binds us unconditionally, even if, and 
indeed because, we are free not to follow it (cf. J. Rawls, 1980). 

Broadly speaking, social sciences have had a complicated relationship with their 
Enlightenment heritage. One the one hand, they are bound by the Enlightenment 
ideal of autonomy and independent knowledge seeking. On the other hand, empiri- 
cally, rationality is a slippery concept and often fails to inform action. 

Max Weber and Karl Marx would both dedicate themselves to the task of show- 
ing how universalist and rationalized morality historically had been used to legiti- 
mize the position of the powerful in society. Weber argued against Nietzsche that 
there had never existed a class of rulers in society who did not need to legitimize 
their position through rationalized universal morality. Not only bad fortune but also 
good fortune needed legitimization (Weber, 1946). Moreover, under modern condi- 
tions, rationalized universal ethics would not lead to autonomous action, but rather 
to self-enslavement under the empty work ethic of capitalism (Weber, 2001). Marx 
perceived the problem of rational moral action in terms of class. Rational morality 
could only ever present itself as ideology—as a complex of ideas about the state of 
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the world including the correct moral order of things that would present itself as 
universal but served the interests of society's dominant class. Marx especially, but 
also Weber to a degree, can be said to have pursued an “unveiling” approach to show 
how universalist ideology is at the heart of class oppression (Marx & Engels, 2016 
[1846])—a strategy that still inspires social movement studies, not least related to 
so-called backlash movements (McAdam & Kloos, 2014; Norris & Inglehart, 2018). 
Still, the role of rational ideals' positive and progressive contribution to collective 
action was largely neglected by the critical tradition. 

However, a couple of generations down the road, Antonio Gramsci would place 
the question of morality at the center of the Marxian tradition: The task was not only 
to unveil bourgeois ideology to expose the fragility of the hegemony. If the workers' 
movement should successfully transform society and install a new hegemony, ideas, 
cultures, and indeed a morality of its own making had to be developed to raise the 
consciousness of the oppressed and form the historic block that by means of both 
organization and intellectual “trench warfare" would transform society's hegemony 
(Gramsci, 1971). 

Gramsci's development of morality, ideology, and identity into central matters of 
concern for the very formation of social movement as well as their ability to exert 
political impact has, in crucial ways, influenced social movement studies and 
inspired both new social movement scholars like Melucci but also, perhaps most 
profoundly, the frame alignment tradition fusing insights from Gramsci and 
Goffman (Snow & Benford, 1988). While this tradition has focused mostly on the 
rational and cognitive aspects of morality, the Gramscian source of inspiration was 
just as preoccupied with the role of culture and traditions, which the intellectuals 
need to understand in order to frame the struggle in a way that resonates with the 
lived experiences of ordinary people whose consciousness is what the frames aim to 
raise and alter. 

The Gramscian approach to movements is mirrored in E. P. Thompson's analysis 
of "food riots" in the eighteenth-century England. He shows how this term is laden 
with what he calls a “spasmodic” view of popular history (Thompson, 1971). 
“Riots” and “the mob" are terms used to describe contentious collective action in a 
degrading way that denies the common people any type of agency and objectifies 
them as a loose collection of individuals that lose their inhibitions in the crowd and 
act purely emotionally (or spasmodically). Thompson instead finds that the riots 
were a rational reaction to rises in food prices beyond what was traditionally con- 
sidered a "just" price and the riots often targeted symbolic venues such as the mills 
where flour was made. In other words, they were rational reactions to a breach of 
norms embedded in local moral economies. 

Broadening the Gramscian approach, Jürgen Habermas, in general, and Jean 
Cohen and Andrew Arato, in particular, developed a still more explicit argument for 
the role of reasoned morality in social movements. By appropriating Habermas' 
discourse ethics and his concepts of lifeworld and systems to the field of civil soci- 
ety (Arato & Cohen, 1988; J. L. Cohen & Arato, 1992), Cohen and Arato propose 
that the principles of discourse ethics are at the basis of social movements, that is, 
the “equal participation of everyone concerned in public discussions of contested 
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political norms" (Cohen & Arato, 1992, 345). They concur with Habermas in locat- 
ing the proper place for a truly democratic project in the lifeworld of collective 
everyday experiences, and they recognize voluntary associations and the public 
sphere as the two key institutions of civil society (Ibid., 412). They add to Habermas 
that an important aspect of the recent developments in civil society is the self- 
limiting by and of movements: In contrast to earlier revolutionary projects, the aim 
is not to defeat other social groups but to enable the growth of a pluralistic society. 
Social movements thus come close to the ideals of discourse ethics: equal access to 
participation in deliberative processes that allow the “unforced force of the better 
argument" to work. According to Cohen and Arato, progressive social movements 
must have a dual purpose: a defensive aim of protecting and developing the com- 
municative infrastructure of the lifeworld by setting up "barriers" for state interven- 
tion in the form of rights, and an offensive aim of collective action to mediate 
between systems and the lifeworld (Ibid., 530ff). These authors use metaphors such 
as antennas or sensors to characterize the role of movements and civil society orga- 
nizations (Ibid., 1992, 526; Habermas, 2001, 300; 359; 365). Such antennas are 
supposed to amplify grievances in the lifeworld and put them on the agenda for 
systems to address. Cohen and Arato's prime example is the feminist movement, 
especially the second wave of the 1960s and 1970s. This movement had a dual strat- 
egy that targeted both the lifeworld and systems. They mobilized around issues of 
abortion, contraception, rape, and violence against women in order to influence the 
norms of the lifeworld (what is acceptable behavior, changing gender roles, etc.), 
and they acted as “antennas,” relaying the grievances in everyday life in order to 
claim rights from the political system as well as to overcome inequality in the eco- 
nomic system—not through political violence, but through the use of arguments in 
the public sphere (Cohen & Arato, 1992, 551f). 

The critical tradition continues to struggle with the status of the Enlightenment 
heritage. Post-structuralists explore universalist ethics as a ghost or a necessary illu- 
sion (Butler et al., 2000), while others seek to develop a more grounded “sociology 
of critique" that reconstructs rational ideals from the bottom-up and explores their 
roles in justificatory practices (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2006). These classical discus- 
sions within the Enlightenment and critical tradition inform the contributions of this 
volume's Chapters 7-10. 


Culture and Tradition 


As laid out in the review above, culturalist social movement scholars tend to equate 
emotion and morality, leading to confusion about the definition of, and relation 
between, the two, as well as the danger of moral relativism. Arguably, G. W. F. Hegel 
was the first to relativize our conceptions of morality thoroughly. He did so, how- 
ever, by distinguishing different dimensions of morality and relating them to soci- 
etal structures. 
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While Hume emphasized sentiment, and Kant held fast to reason as the source of 
morality, Hegel introduced a more thoroughly social and cultural conception of 
morality. Hegel famously argued against the formalism of Kant's moral philosophy 
and found it to be the expression of a bourgeois worldview that neglected the role of 
societal institutionalized norms (Wood, 1990). Morality in the Kantian sense was an 
abstraction that failed to see how individuals are always embedded in social con- 
texts. This type of morality was behind arbitrary acts, such as charity toward the 
needy, that showed no sign of any thorough understanding of social relations or 
cultural embeddedness. This is basically the critique that communitarians have 
since launched at liberal moral philosophers (Taylor, 1985). 

In The Philosophy of Right, Hegel showed how contractual relations could not be 
understood properly as an agreement between free individuals. Rather, contracts are 
entered into within the larger framework of a culturally formed economy. In this 
way, an exchange of commodities also involves a recognition of the other party as 
having a specific role within a larger social system. Abstract morality and abstract 
right are in this way embedded in sittlichkeit or ethical life that sanctions specific 
types of relations. Ethical life encompasses life in the family, characterized by 
immediate emotional bonds that individuals are absorbed by, as well as the modern 
contrast to the family, market-based civil society (biirgerliche Gesellschaft) where 
individuals consider themselves free agents that may or may not enter into contrac- 
tual relations (or decide to hand out charity). In the end, the state secures that these 
two contrasting principles do not simply negate each other but are aufgehoben or 
mediated. Civil society in Hegel’s account may thus encompass both the particular 
and the universal insofar as it is part of ethical life. Here, the particular interests of 
an individual or a group are reflected upon in relation to the wider community 
(Pinkard, 1999). Ethical life emerges when individual or group interests are not 
simply pursued in an atomistically individual way, as a contract is entered into by 
two otherwise unaffiliated parties. Only when individuals and groups are recog- 
nized by others, through established social categories, may their particular interests 
reflect the universal common good (Pinkard, 1986). What these categories should 
look like, or what the universal common good is, is then a matter of contention, 
struggle, negotiation, and translation. 

Hegel’s culturalist approach encompasses socioeconomic cleavages and strug- 
gles for recognition and does thus in no way reduce actors to cultural dopes. This, 
however, is closer to what the young Durkheim sought to do. In his view, the moral- 
ity question emerged as individuals and groups sought to adapt to changing social 
structures. To Durkheim, the ultimately moral question of suicide was a question of 
degree of solidarity and integration of individuals into society. Egoistic, altruistic, 
and anomic types of suicide reflected the lack of encompassing morality, excessive 
pressures of morality, and the general disturbance of the norms of society, respec- 
tively. Especially the latter model was adopted by social movement scholars who 
saw discrepancies between socioeconomic developments and norm systems as the 
explanation for the emergence of protests and social movements. The perhaps most 
influential of these is the theory of “relative deprivation” that argues that political 
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violence emerges from a psychological process, through a discrepancy between 
individual’s norm-based expectations of their just share of society’s resources and 
what they receive (Gurr, 2016 [1970]). The disappearance of morality from the 
social movement research agenda probably has a lot to do with the discrediting of 
this one-sided reading of Durkheim (Tilly, 1978). 

Recently, the Durkheimian approach has been taken up in a more Hegelian fash- 
ion by Jeffrey Alexander, who relates culturally mediated morality to the overall 
fault lines in society; he points to the centrality of the “civil sphere” in mediating 
struggles over recognition in modern society. To Alexander, every society can be 
divided into two spheres: civil and uncivil. The civil sphere is built on a language of 
universalism that particular experiences must use in order to gain acceptance in the 
larger community (Alexander, 2006). Society continuously develops codes for who 
and what is inside and outside, pure and impure, and civil and uncivil: “(T)here is 
no civil discourse that does not conceptualize the world into those who deserve 
inclusion and those who do not” (Ibid., 55). In Alexander’s view, this distinction 
covers motives (active vs. passive, autonomous vs. dependent, rational vs. irratio- 
nal, etc.), relationships (open vs. secretive, trusting vs. suspicious, altruistic vs. 
greedy, etc.), and institutions (rule regulated vs. arbitrary, law vs. power, equality 
vs. hierarchy, etc.). Alexander goes on to show how excluded groups, such as the 
Jewish community and African Americans, historically have fought to be accepted 
into the civil sphere through means of performative acts, translation work, and "civil 
repair” processes. In this way, the civil sphere contracts and expands, as groups are 
included or excluded, but in any society, it remains a necessity to be accepted into 
this universal symbolic sphere in order to be accepted as a full citizen. 

In a sense, the processes Alexander describes mirror-image the mechanism of 
moral panic in which a strong moral reaction from the public emerges as moral 
entrepreneurs and mass media present a group as dangerous to the core values of 
society (Cohen, 1972). Here, too, recognition is granted or denied based on sym- 
bolic codes and narratives that paint certain groups as threatening “devils.” 

Similarly, in the vicinity of social movement studies, Robert Bellah and his col- 
laborators aimed to show how the collective biblical and republican “second lan- 
guages" had presumably been almost forgotten in the USA, leaving only expressive 
and utilitarian individualist languages as symbolic reservoirs for justifying moral 
actions (Bellah et al., 1985). In contrast, authors such as Nina Eliasoph and Paul 
Lichterman have shown that a focus on languages in the abstract neglects how lan- 
guage is applied situationally (Eliasoph & Lichterman, 2003). In their stud- 
ies, Eliasoph and Lichterman have found that when the language of individualism 
was applied, what the participant actually meant was civic engagement. Collective 
representations are actively developed as groups work out who they are and how 
they relate to the world around them. In this way, it is only seemingly a contradic- 
tion when individualism is used to advance civic action. In the local context of activ- 
ist groups, the language of individualism can sustain individuals' empowerment to 
speak up and voice their opinions (Ibid., 756). Just as certain frames can be 
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amplified or bridged in processes of mobilization, actors interact on patterned and 
socially recognized “scene styles" (Lichterman & Eliasoph, 2014). 

It seems that there is plenty of theoretical inspiration out there for approaches to 
the study of the interplay of culture, movements, and morality that go beyond either 
the abandoned rigid Durkheimian relative deprivation paradigm or the culturalism 
that in a circular fashion equates morality, culture, and mobilization. In Chapters 
11-13 of this volume, this dimension of morality is explored and further developed 
in three original studies. 

The three dimensions of morality in movements, or the three genealogical roots, 
that we have teased out in this chapter are, of course, analytical distinctions. In any 
empirical phenomenon, these dimensions will all be present to some extent. 
Returning to the agenda-setting movements of today introduced in the first chapter, 
we now clearly see how the three dimensions are relevant for understanding the 
contention dynamics involved. In the struggles over climate, gender and minority 
rights, nationalism, and democracy, mobilization occurs with reference to certain 
experiences with a moral content, for example, injustice, degradation, or loss of 
status. Similarly, cultural tropes are invoked and reinvented, from the Christian idea 
of a man's custodial relationship with nature (Chaplin, 2016) to inherited notions of 
gender roles—tropes that are in turn rationalized, framed, and justified in public 
discourse to be viable as part of the moral struggle in the public sphere. 

Globally, the probably most conspicuous recent event, the Capitol Hill insurrec- 
tion in the USA on 6 January 2021, crystallizes the interrelation of the dimensions. 
While we are still awaiting academic scrutiny of the movement(s) involved, a pre- 
liminary diagnosis would suggest that the event was born out of experiences of 
deprivation and cultural grievances that were the result of decades of changing 
demography (educated urbanites vs. manual laborers in the countryside) and eco- 
nomic globalization, as well as changing gender norms and diversity ideals. These 
experiences seem to have been interpreted through the cultural lenses of two “civil 
religions": on the one hand linked to the cultural schemas of white supremacy that 
have survived the abolition of slavery in the USA and, on the other hand, to a strong 
popular democratic tradition where the trope—or perhaps meme—of the Second 
American Revolution was reiterated. At the same time, elaborate frames have con- 
tinually been developed online in relation to the QAnon conspiracy theory: rational- 
izations and justifications— "trust the plan"—for why Q's predictions did not come 
to pass, abound in a way that is more than reminiscent of how Weber portrayed the 
routinization of charismatic leadership or the transition from magical to monotheis- 
tic religion. 

The contributions in this book all demonstrate the continued relevance of moral- 
ity to all aspects of social movements, the spanning internal negotiations over strat- 
egy and identity, the process of mobilization, and the historical impact of movements 
and their relation to moral battles of their time. 
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Chapter 3 A 
Bringing Morality Back in: Three crente; 
Interviews 


Jeffrey Alexander, Nina Eliasoph, Doug McAdam, Anders Sevelsted, 
and Jonas Toubøl 


Abstract This chapter presents three interviews with three influential voices in the 
field of social movement and civil society studies, namely, those of Doug McAdam, 
Jeffrey Alexander, and Nina Eliasoph. They all share their perspectives on social 
movements’ role in society’s moral development, the role of morality internally in 
social movements, and the role of morality for social science as a practice. In addi- 
tion, they each discuss the moral foundations and implications of three global con- 
tentious struggles: Doug McAdam discusses the background and implications of the 
2021 riot at Capitol Hill as related to a global right-wing backlash protest cycle. 
Jeffrey Alexander discusses the cultural and moral significance of the #MeeToo 
movement and how it demonstrates the potentials of a global civil sphere. Finally, 
Nina Eliasoph discusses how the climate crisis presents itself as unimaginable in the 
sense that it will change everyone’s way of life so profoundly that we cannot imag- 
ine what the future may be like and suggests that prefigurative communities is one 
way activists can approach such a political issue. 
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In this chapter, we present three interviews with distinguished scholars related to the 
field of social movements. The three authors were keynote speakers at the 
Movements and Morality conference at Copenhagen Business School in May 2019 
that kick-started the Movements and Morality project. They each represent a differ- 
ent position on the theme at hand. They each provide us with their unique perspec- 
tives of the relationship between movements and morality. 

Doug McAdam is a Professor of Sociology at Stanford University and an estab- 
lished scholar within the field of social movements. A pioneer of the field, he pos- 
sesses a unique position from which to comment on past and current developments 
in movement scholarship. Nina Eliasoph is a Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Southern California. Eliasoph has broken new ground in the study of activism 
and voluntarism through her ethnographic work and theoretical contributions to the 
field. This particular approach offers a novel and singular outlook on the central 
theme of this volume. Jeffrey C. Alexander is a Professor of Sociology at Yale 
University. He has established himself, through his seminal work on the civil sphere, 
as one of the fields’ foremost proponents of an approach to social movements, and 
their role in a society rooted in cultural sociology where morality figures prominently. 

The three interviews were conducted following similar semi-structured interview 
guides. This approach means that each scholar has been asked to present their take 
on the relationship between movements and society's morality, the role of morality 
in internal movement processes, current movements and morality, and how morality 
enters into the researcher's own academic and public practice. Clearly, the three 
scholars converge on some issues, while they have different stances on others. They 
all agree that morality—in some form or other—is at the center of movement 
activity. 


Doug McAdam: Morality and Social Movement Studies 


Movements in Society's Moral Development 


DMcA: I see movement as politics by other means, primarily for groups whose 
interests are routinely organized outside channels of institutionalized politics. This 
form of politics tends to be practiced by those who do not have a lot of other options 
for pressing their interests against more privileged members and groups in society. 
This also implies that I tend to see movements and institutionalized forms of politics 
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as mutually constitutive; that is, they powerfully shape the origins and development 
of the other. 

However, if we turn to the academic field of social movement studies, this view 
of movements as actors in a wider field of politics is not always emphasized. Over 
the last 40 years, the field has gotten progressively narrower and “movement- 
centric," as Hilary Boudet and I put it in our book (McAdam & Boudet, 2012). 
When born 50 years ago, the field was in dialogue with political science, political 
economy, and political sociology, but as the field has grown larger, it has become 
more insular and movement-focused. Today, movements and movement dynamics 
are at the center of the field, emphasizing mobilization and recruitment and so forth, 
but less emphasis on the relationship between movements and other actors and the 
broader dynamics of social change in society. 

JT: Does this movement-centric tendency in the field also explain the lack of 
focus on movements' relation to morality? 

DMCA: Yes, we have a sense that morality is central to social and cultural dynam- 
ics, but the field of social movement studies certainly does not directly engage with 
that concept. There are these broader social and cultural developments—moral 
development, if you will—at which various fields do look. They appear relevant to 
social movements, which, at least implicitly, claim to be highly moral enterprises. 
However, social movement scholarship tends to hold questions regarding morality 
at arm's length. 

So the question you ask in this volume is, given that the field has marginalized 
the concept of morality, how do we reclaim it profitably? I think it is a tough ques- 
tion, but here is why I think it is an important question. 

Is morality about nurture or nature? We tend to think of it as all about nurture. 
That is, individuals are socialized in families, religious institutions, movements, and 
so on to hold certain moral views. Obviously, the social production of morality is an 
important process worthy of study by social movement scholars. But I think we err 
if we think that nature is unrelated to morality. There are two issues here; the first is 
very simple. There is almost certainly a genetic basis for certain qualities related to 
morality. Think of empathy. I would argue that a capacity for empathy is central to 
moral development. Some of this can be learned through socialization, but individu- 
als seem to be born with very different capacities for empathy. 

Then there is a much more complicated second issue related to what I think of as 
the existential function of the social. Anatomically modern Homo sapiens have been 
around for roughly 200,000 years, but it was not until 50,000 years ago that cultur- 
ally modern humans appeared in the archeological records. There must have been 
some significant genetic change around 50,000 years ago in the species that made 
us the kind of voracious, meaning-making, symbolizing species that we are. 

Essentially up until 50,000 years ago, the function of the social, or the group, was 
survival, as it is for any primate. But at that point, the group takes on another func- 
tion, the existential function. The species appears to develop not only the capacity 
but also the need to fashion meaningful answers to threatening existential questions: 
"Are we alone? Why do we die? What does my life mean?" The existential function 
of the social now competes with survival as central to the lifeways of humans. So, 
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for instance, for the first time in the archeological record, we start to see elaborate 
ritual burials that archeologists estimate would have taken hundreds of hours of 
work to prepare, hours that could have gone into crucially important survival activi- 
ties such as hunting. 

To me, this capacity and need for meaning-making is the evolutionary founda- 
tion for the social construction of morality and our capacity for moral development. 
The implication is that we as scholars need to honor the central existential meaning- 
making function of the social. With respect to social science, we do a really poor job 
at that. 


Morality in Movements 


DMcA: Within social movements, we see these efforts to produce and fashion 
shared moral perspectives and values that motivate movement activity, but we don't 
really study these processes very much, nor do we have many concepts or theories 
that help us get at the social construction of morality and its motivating force in 
movements. 

I do think Melucci's concept of collective identity is important. If you have par- 
ticipated in a social movement, you tend to have had these experiences where you 
really feel you are a part of something much larger than you: that your life has 
meaning through your participation in this moral collective. In those moments, you 
sort of banish these troubling existential questions because you say, “of course I am 
not alone. I am part of this movement. Is it important? Of course, it is important. We 
are saving the world!" 

So is focusing on the shared understandings that movements fashion, not just 
collective identity, but motives for acting in the world. Movements are powerful, 
meaning-making collectives, and that is a big part of what they offer their followers. 
So here you also encounter rational choice theories saying it is all about interest —I 
am not saying for a minute that interests don't matter, but those are socially con- 
structed too. We have to understand that movements are not just about objective 
interest. They are about groups fashioning shared moral perspectives that valorize 
the lives of their members. 

Framing has gotten a lot of play in the literature, but to me, framing implies 
strategizing. You are thinking about how you can best sell your program, which 
implies that you are already well integrated into a mature movement where people 
are debating what it is they are doing. Much more fundamental meaning-making 
processes must precede framing. The concept of framing really doesn't help us 
understand these logically prior processes of grievance construction and 
consciousness-raising. 

Similarly, for the concept of *moral shock." That sounds like a powerful concept 
and one that is clearly related to morality. I think there is something to moral 
shocks—I have certainly experienced them— but when you really dig into Jasper's 
work, emotions become the principal driver of moral shocks, and conceptions of 
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morality are largely a byproduct of emotion. Emotion does play a role in move- 
ments, but the moral shock argument does not do justice to morality as a powerful 
source in its own right, apart from emotion. 

JT: If I get you right, you suggest that we should step a little back from simple 
mechanisms like the moral shock or framing and take a look at the ongoing interac- 
tion and meaning-making processes among the rank and file members of the 
movements? 

DMcA: Yes, I think we need much richer, nuanced, qualitative research on these 
kinds of meaning-making settings and dynamics. Ziad W. Munson's (2009) book 
The Making of Pro-life Activists I find it pretty powerful. The focus of that book is 
on the group-level processes by which individuals came to be pro-life activists. His 
data suggests that these processes change people's moral understandings of an 
issue. They come to share a collective view of the issue of abortion that powerfully 
motivates their actions, both as a group and as individuals. I think we need more of 
that within movement studies. 

But I disagree with Munson, who says that peoples' predispositions—values, 
attitudes, moral commitments—are largely irrelevant to movement recruitment. To 
me, it is equally important that we understand how people are powerfully acted on 
in families, schools, religious institutions, neighborhoods, and what have you and 
come to movements with strong prior moral views and attitudes. I think the role of 
predispositions has been marginalized in the field. We think of people as being 
recruited through a structure of network ties. I do not dispute that networks matter— 
I have studied them myself—but we are wrong if we think that if you just know 
someone in a movement, you invariably join the movement, and then the movement 
acts upon you in the way Munson describes. We are much more complicated than 
that, and we come to movements with lots of prior socialization that shapes our 
disposition toward activism. 

JT: I want to ask you about the other side of the equation: the output side. How 
do movements impact society's morality? 

DMcA: Clearly, movements are both products of larger social/moral processes 
and a powerful generative force of new moral understandings, too. The best exam- 
ple in my life is animal rights. I had never thought about the issue of animal rights 
before, but over time the movement has profoundly reshaped my ethics in relation 
to all sorts of activities in society. That's what movements are capable of doing. All 
religions, as far as I can tell, started out as movements and are great examples of 
how movements powerfully have transformed millions of peoples' views of them- 
selves and moral issues. But, again, movements are not the only force in that regard. 
For instance, in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries in the USA, there 
were a series of religious revivals that swept across New England, New York, and 
into Ohio. The goal of these revivals was to bring the moral force of religion back 
to society. Out of these religious revivals came a whole host of movements, includ- 
ing the abolitionist movement, the temperance movement, women's suffrage move- 
ment, etc. So movements are both born out of larger processes of moral development, 
if you will, but on their own, they can have profound effects upstream changing 
people's moral views of issues. 
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DMcA: I see the Capitol Hill insurrection! as a continuation of three critically 
important political trends that Karina Kloos and I wrote about in Deeply Divided 
(McAdam & Kloos, 2014). First, there was a profound shift in the racial geography 
of American politics that started back in the 1960s but is still very much with us 
today. Prior to the 1960s, white, racial conservatives were loyal to the Democratic 
Party, which was rooted in the southern USA. The Republicans were more liberal 
on matters of race and civil rights. This all shifted in the 1960s when two Democratic 
presidents, John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, pushed for civil rights reforms 
that angered the white south and racial conservatives around the country. As a result, 
racial conservatives began to align with the Republican Party, which for more than 
50 years has moved steadily to the right and embraced an ever more extreme politics 
of racial exclusion. Today, it is really race, immigration, and ethnicity that define the 
party. Trump is only the most recent and most extreme product of this view of the 
USA. He, like all his Republican predecessors going back to Richard Nixon, depicts 
the USA as made up of two Americas: there is one hardworking, deserving, and 
overwhelmingly white America, and then there is a large number of undeserving 
Americans—immigrants, racial and ethnic minorities, etc.—who are dependent on 
the federal government. 

Second, there has been a growing power of the extreme movement wings of the 
two parties. That has been true at least since the 1970s, and the Republican Party is 
now hostage to its extreme movement wing, which is why Trump is in control of the 
party. The third trend is a steady erosion of democratic institutions and practices 
since the rise of the Tea Party in 2008-2009. All three trends are clearly reflected in 
the Capitol Hill riot. 

That is my best understanding of where we are and how we got here. To this 
point, I’ve said nothing about morality per se. I have no doubt, though, that the 
Capitol Hill rioters see themselves as highly moral actors trying to “stop the steal" 
of the election. Their feeling of moral superiority is rooted in the aforementioned 
view of "two Americas." At the core of this narrative is a very strong moral claim 
that all these undeserving Americans out there are lazy and have chosen to depend 
on the government instead of getting a job. By contrast, the rioters are the deserving 
Americans, who pay their taxes, take care of their own, and came together on 
January 6 to save democracy. One of the important implications of the "existential 
function of the social" is that people are never more sure of who they are than when 
they are at war with some “other.” During peak periods of conflict, the line between 


! On January 6, 2021, the US Congress was in a joint session to verify the election of President Joe 
Biden who would succeed President Donald Trump a few weeks later. The same day, supporters of 
President Trump had gathered in the mall to protest the election that they claimed had been unfair 
and fraudulent. The protest developed into a violent insurrection when supporters of President 
Trump attacked and invaded the Congress building, interrupting the session and forcing members 
of Congress and the vice president to evacuate. The event has been characterized as an unprece- 
dented attack on democracy in the USA. 
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moral “us” and evil “them” is very clear in the minds of combatants. The stark us/ 
them divide imbues one's life with a clear sense of identity, meaning, and purpose. 
Consider the insurrectionists: This may well be the high moment of their life. Here 
they are banding together with other patriots to “stop the steal of the election" from 
their president “who loves them very much.” In existential terms, this is heady stuff. 


A Global Right-Wing Backlash Protest Cycle? 


JT: Can we talk of a global mobilization cycle of conservative backlash movements, 
or is it coincidental that we see all these movements? 

DMcA: I think we can. Movements cluster in time and space. That has always 
been true historically, which underscores the importance of diffusion processes. I 
think these right-wing movements are drawing from each other and are inspired by 
earlier right-wing movements, so they are not independent from each other but 
reflect the importance of diffusion to movements. 

That said, I think we are now looking at powerful historical trends that are going 
to be with us for a long time: global warming, record-breaking refugee and immi- 
grant flows, and right-wing reactions to these flows and global warming in general. 
I think these are such global drivers that we ought to expect to see movements 
responding to these larger historical forces and not simply arising as a result of dif- 
fusion processes. 

JT: Getting back to the existential function of the social. Do these historical 
trends create a feeling of insecurity which makes it easier for strong, authoritarian 
figures to get followers by presenting narratives that place people in a moral posi- 
tion justifying their privileges? 

DMcA: Yes, that is how I see it. You would love to imagine a global response 
rooted in empathy, where people say, “we face this existential crisis and have to 
come together and recognize that global warming is starting to dislocate a large 
number of people, and we need to provide for them, and you can be part of this great 
moral crusade.” But from a meaning and membership perspective, the right-wing 
response is probably more attractive to more people, especially when it is tied to 
gloom and doom: *Do you want us to embrace all these people? They are going to 
overwhelm our society. We can't do that. We are deserving; they are not." I believe 
this helps explain why we have seen an upsurge in right-wing movements in gener- 
ally privileged countries. As things get worse and worse in terms of global warming 
and refugee flows, I fear that the lines of conflict will be drawn much more rigidly 
with disastrous consequences, not just for disadvantaged groups and refugees but 
for the planet as well. 
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DMcA: I am a true believer Weberian. I always bought his line that scholars should 
allow their values and moral commitments free reign to pick research topics. This 
was one of the things that drew me to the social sciences because it would allow me 
to act as a public intellectual and relate my findings and the findings of others to the 
things that I cared about. So I always felt that my values had free reign in picking 
and shaping my research agenda, as well as in the way I acted in the world as a 
public intellectual. 

But in the process of carrying out research, as Weber said, you essentially have 
to interpose systematic methods between your values and your work. As social sci- 
entists, we claim to know things about social life. But there are lots of other practi- 
tioners out there who also make "truth claims" about social life: documentary 
filmmakers, journalists, novelists, etc. As social scientists, our only comparative 
advantage relative to these other groups is our embrace of systematic research meth- 
ods. What differentiates us from these other practitioners, according to Weber, is 
this commitment to systematic methods. 

Unfortunately, there is a lot of shoddy social science that doesn't conform to this 
ideal. Instead, the researcher interprets the findings the way she/he does and draws 
conclusions that conform to their political commitments and values. Work like this 
isn't just bad science. It serves to undermine the legitimacy of the social sciences 
more generally. 

My commitment to systematic methods has a pragmatic basis as well. It's what 
makes research personally exciting and challenging. If all I had done over the last 
40 years were expressed "truths" that I already knew, it would have been bored a 
long time ago. What is exciting about systematic research is that you can be proven 
wrong—and believe me, I have been proven wrong lots of times in my research. 
This means it is a much more exciting, open-ended enterprise than if I were to say, 
"here are my political values, now I am going to write a paper that expresses them, 
and I will work some data in there.” That seems profoundly boring to me, as well as 
corrosive of the integrity of the social sciences. 

I also believe that the reason we have way more research on progressive social 
movements than right-wing movements is because the moral commitments of the 
scholars who are drawn to the field are overwhelmingly aligned with progressive 
movements. So they are much more interested in studying progressive and left-wing 
movements. As a consequence, we know comparatively little about right-wing 
movement dynamics. 

There is one other way in which I think the political commitments of movement 
scholars may distort our understanding of movements. I think that the tendency, I 
mentioned before, a narrow movement-centric approach in the field betrays a com- 
mitment to the idea that movements are a powerful, agentic force in society. If you 
just focus your attention on movements, you will generate data that confirms the 
cosmic importance of movements. It reminds me of Ptolemy's earth-centered view 
of the cosmos, which seriously exaggerated the significance of earth. Essentially, 
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we've done this with the study of social movements. By locating them at the ana- 
lytic center of the field, we tend to exaggerate their significance and downplay the 
causal force of other actors. I think our research strategy should seek to embed 
movements in broader fields of actors so that we can actually get a sense of whether 
movements matter relative to other change agents and processes in the world. 


Jeffrey C. Alexander: Morality and the Civil Sphere 


Movements in Society 


AS: In your book The Civil Sphere, you argue that social movements should be 
viewed as "translations of civil societies" that mediate between societal norms and 
particular identities and interests. Could you expand on how you see the role of 
movements in wider society? 

JA: Before answering this question, I just want to say that there are social move- 
ments and cultural movements. Social movements are cultural, yes, but there are 
also movements of morality—of changing morality—that are not “social move- 
ments" as these are currently understood. I do not think we have really studied such 
“cultural movements.” In my book, The Civil Sphere (Alexander, 2006), for exam- 
ple, I talk about a very significant change in attitudes toward Jews in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries that decreased anti-semitism and allowed Jews 
out of the ghettoes they were confined in. Then there occurred a backlash, most 
vividly represented in Western Europe by the Dreyfus affair and, later, by the events 
leading up to the Holocaust. There then occurred a sharp reaction to the Holocaust. 
This cultural trauma process had the effect of sharply undermining of anti-semitism 
for about 80% of people in the Western world. That is one of the most dramatic 
changes in the history of Western civilization. The Western society had been deeply 
anti-semitic during its long history as a Christian formation. My point is that this 
centuries-long upheaval in social morality was not the effect of a social movement, 
Jewish or not; it was a cultural movement that needs to be studied in its own terms 
(though, of course, socially and historically contextualized). Sociologists should, in 
other words, not only (the cultural dimensions) of social movements but also of 
cultural movements, which at the moment are mainly left to cultural and intellectual 
historians. 

But getting back to your question, a strong critical feeling animated my approach 
to social movements in The Civil Sphere and after all the way up to my work on the 
2011 Egyptian uprising (Alexander, 2011) and the MeToo movement. I felt (and 
feel) that social scientists study social movements too much in terms of instrumental 
ideas, e.g., resource mobilization, insisting too narrowly that social movements sim- 
ply aim to require resources and power. Having participated in movements myself 
as a younger person, I felt that this was simply not true, and I wanted to present a 
systematic alternative to that understanding. 
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To do that, I theorized the idea that there is a “society” that exists as a moral 
entity over and above the distributions of unequal power and other valued resources. 
There are many moral dimensions, or themes, in “society,” but the theme that I 
wanted to identify was democratic morality, which I describe as embodied in a civil 
sphere: an inclusive, solidaristic, and very idealized—almost utopian—community 
membership which is regulated by the idea that we are all in this together, that we 
have obligations to other people, that we need to be treated as autonomous people 
that still have a sense of mutual obligation. Naive and idealistic as that may seem, 
my argument is that this idealized conception of a moral society, a civil sphere, 
really does exist and that every person in society is aware or sensitive to it even 
though it is only very partially realized in institutional terms. 

At the same time, I would like to argue—and this takes me very far away from 
Durkheim and Parsons, who were certainly inspirations—that the morality that 
motivates and regulates the civil sphere is binary. It is composed of both a sacred 
and a profane side. The values that define the civil sphere—autonomy, equality, 
incorporation, rationality, openness, and criticalness—are tightly connected to their 
opposites. Therefore, the construction of this ideal moral community has always 
been accompanied by exclusion. This is the irony of “actually existing" civil spheres, 
the tragic paradox of morality. The paradoxical combination of the promise of 
inclusion with the reality of exclusion is a structural contradiction of every civil 
sphere, and it is what generates social movements. 

Social movements can be thought of as being triggered by specific and particular 
issues that occur in different spheres in society, coming from experiences of mis- 
treatment, exclusion, and domination. Such experiences of pollution permeate the 
lifeworlds of all sorts of groups, whether based on class, ethnicity, race, religion, 
gender, or sex. What all these groups have in common is not only a similar sort of 
structural position but a shared form of cultural stigma—they have been defined as 
anti-civil by the core group of the established civil sphere. 

Why is this important? Because I believe that social movements fight against 
domination by arguing that they are moral people and they are human beings. They 
should be able to perform their own morality in terms of the positive side of the 
civil/anti-civil binaries. Many of the struggles of social movements aim to pollute— 
as anti-civil—those who are oppressing, dominating, and excluding them. They, 
therefore, throw into a sharp light the malevolence and anti-democratic qualities of 
these practices, which of course, the core group does not think is fair to them, feel- 
ing that they themselves are “good people.” The drama of social movements is this 
performative process of polluting those who oppress them and trying to gain legiti- 
macy by ennobling the movement, its leaders, and its members as true heroes of the 
civil sphere, who deserve justice and deserve to be incorporated fully into the 
civil sphere. 

Let us take a white-collar worker in a firm, a woman in a family, a student in a 
university, or a racial group that is dominated at a particular historical moment. A 
movement starts by thematizing and problematizing such domination in terms of 
the overarching promises of the civil sphere. Your challenge, then, is not just to fight 
against the boss—and this is where I really disagree with resource-centered local 
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theories. No, we have a civil sphere, compromised as it may be (and the premise of 
my work is that actually existing civil spheres are very compromised indeed). At 
any given historical moment, civil spheres are filled with cracks and exclusions, and 
these structures of strain and compromise are what dynamize social action. 

The challenge, then, of workers or a dominated racial group is to reach above the 
people that oppress them and make their voices heard and their cause known in the 
civil sphere. They do that by translation. They translate this particular problem, let's 
say raising the minimum wage, by not just saying “I’m being paid too little" or 
"everybody deserves this" but by saying "American citizens shouldn't be treated 
this way. We have the same rights as you do.” By projecting narratives and images, 
by creating social performances about injustice and salvation, a particular problem 
is translated into a general problem. I mean, white people are not subject to racism, 
so how did the civil rights movement create such intense feelings of solidarity with 
black people among Northern Whites? Feminism is not just a movement for the 
empowerment of women. It is a movement to get men to identify with the condition 
of gender domination. It does not work unless there is some identification. So, trans- 
lation is very important. 

When this process works, it allows there to be civil repair. I have used "civil 
repair" to describe the process that addresses the compromised narrowing of actu- 
ally existing civil spheres. Civil repair is when the civil sphere is enlarged, and out- 
groups and excluded groups are incorporated, to one degree or another. I want to 
propose civil repair as a better way of looking at positive social change than, let's 
say, class struggle or “progress” or “emancipation” or even “empowerment.” Repair 
points to the existence of a civil sphere, and also to the consciousness of people who 
are engaged, to the fact that they are concerned with society, not just with themselves. 

So why is repair endemic and never-ending? Because the civil sphere can be 
perfected, but it can never be perfect. The idealized morality of a civil sphere— 
because it is relatively autonomous from social institutions—has the power to pro- 
voke dissatisfaction. That is why we keep seeing social movements that we never 
thought would come about. The disability movement or even contemporary femi- 
nism is absolutely fascinating from that perspective. 


Movement Internal Moral Processes 


AS: Let us turn to movement internal processes. In The Civil Sphere, you write 
about the “instrumentalization” of the cultural approach. You argue against the 
“classical model” of social movements but stress that we need to think more conse- 
quentially about the history and the institutions in which movements are embedded. 
Could you elaborate? 

JA: The beauty and problems of a well-developed sociological discipline are the 
creation of new subfields that become specialized and carve out a chunk of social 
life and concentrate on developing a theory about it. That is usually very productive. 
It gives us tremendous knowledge about some segment of society. But there's also 
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a downside to this specialization. We lose touch with the macro-sociological under- 
standing of the broad society—or simply that we make assumptions about that soci- 
ety that are not brought into the work of that specialization. 

In The Civil Sphere, I developed a critique of several social movement approaches. 
As I said earlier, I am very critical of instrumentalized or materialistic approaches— 
of any approach to social action that does not include the moral, the symbolic, and 
the solidaristic. I understand historically why these approaches developed as a cri- 
tique of functionalism and collective behavior theory, but it was a correction that 
overcorrected itself. 

Isee framing theory as something positive, a critical development out of pragma- 
tism and interactionism that provided an alternative to resource mobilization and 
even political opportunity theory. But it's not enough: We also need to bring in an 
understanding of the broader society within which framing occurs—the citizen- 
audience, the news media, the public opinion, and the legal and electoral orders. In 
other words, a movement is not a matter only of internal mobilization. 


Current Issues: #MeToo 


AS: In your work, you have recurrently dealt with issues related to reproductive and 
sexual rights. In The Civil Sphere, you analyze the historical development of wom- 
en's role in the public sphere as a process involving "civil repair," compromise, the 
tension between the particular spheres of home and motherhood, and the universal- 
ist spheres of public life. You take up similar issues in your recent book, What 
Makes a Social Crisis?, where you describe the MeToo movement as being trig- 
gered by a process of "societalization." Looking around the globe, the MeToo 
movement seems to have effectively “polluted” some behaviors related to sexual 
relations—at least for now and in some countries. How do you see the state of the 
symbolic struggle over gender and sexuality around the world at the moment? 

JA: The global struggle related to gender issues raises the question: Is there a 
global civil sphere? In the 1990s, after the end of the Cold War and the bipolar 
world, people like Anthony Giddens, Mary Kaldor, and David Held were optimistic 
about the prospect of global civil society. In the decades since, what we've had to 
learn the hard way—again—is that an effective civil sphere only exists at the level 
of the nation-state, though it is partially realized at the regional, not global, level in 
the EU. Globally, there is no civil sphere because there is no enforceable global law, 
globe-spanning journalistic media, globe-spanning political parties, or elections. 

That said, there does exist a global civil sphere in the moral sense, to some sig- 
nificant degree. There is the circulation of opinions, schemas, and ideas. News 
media watch each other and pick up on each other's stories. I am fascinated by the 
MeToo movement’s reverberations throughout the globe. It starts in the USA against 
the moral backdrop of four decades of feminism. MeToo attacked the most intimate 
and covered-up domains of the anti-civil domination of men over women, respond- 
ing to what happened to women after feminist civil repair had allowed them to enter 
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the workplace. MeToo is about workplace sexual harassment, which was not an 
issue until feminism changed society enough to allow women to hold important jobs. 

The explosive pollution against male sexual harassment represents societaliza- 
tion (Alexander, 2019a). What was so fascinating is that it emerged in the USA a 
year after the most misogynist president in modern American history had assumed 
office. The “boom” of MeToo resounded so powerfully in the civil sphere that it was 
not, for the most part, experienced or defined as a partisan issue. Conservatives 
couldn't say, “Sexual harassment, it’s fine." MeToo roiled conservative groups, pro- 
gressive groups, black as well as white, Christian and Jewish groups, and gay and 
heterosexual relations. There was a backlash against MeToo, of course, which has 
defined itself in terms of legality. MeToo exerted a moral force, not a legal one, and 
it triggered cultural punishment and institutional exclusion without, for the most 
part, evidence that constituted proof in a court of law. This shows the dramaturgical 
and moral nature of the entire movement: Once again, women’s voices were insist- 
ing on being heard. 

After it exploded in the USA, MeToo did not fully “societalize” in any other 
national society. It had, rather, significant effects that were highly uneven and are 
continuing to unspool. In France, for instance, MeToo created not reform, at first, 
but a tremendous backlash that seemed organized by almost the whole French wom- 
en's movement. It's only in the last 2 years that younger French women have begun 
to embrace MeToo and to make their experience of male oppression finally heard. 
That MeToo has roiled gender relations, not only in Western but also in southern 
and eastern societies, demonstrates there is a global civil sphere in terms of cultural 
expectations and moral opinion. Social movements— because they are symbolic and 
moral—can produce narratives of injustice that enter national societies outside 
those in which they first emerged, often without an effective movement ever having 
actually been there. The women's movement in India exists, but it is far less power- 
ful than in Western Europe and North America, but MeToo is continuing to have a 
significant impact there. 


Moral Philosophy and Social Science 


AS: You mention at the beginning of The Civil Sphere that democracy is under- 
girded by certain binary structures, codes that divide the world into civil and uncivil 
motives, relations, and institutions. You similarly put an emphasis on justice as the 
guiding principle of your book. Would you say that social scientists, scholars that 
study social movements, are—or should be—guided by similar norms: justice, 
quality, inclusiveness, truthfulness, rationality, criticism, deliberation? 

JA: Ever since my first, four-volume book in 1982-1983 (Alexander, 2014), I 
have been very critical of scientism and positivism, and I have continued to publish 
occasionally on this theme, for instance, arguing that humanities should be as much 
a source for our theory and methods as are the natural sciences (Alexander, 2019b). 
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I believe that there is a vast difference between the human and the natural sciences 
and that sociology is a moral science. 

I wanted to make explicit in The Civil Sphere that my theorizing rested upon a 
moral foundation of radical universalism. I suggested, for example, that civil sphere 
theory (CST) is compatible with John Rawls' notions about the original position 
and veil of ignorance (Rawls, 1971). If we assume the original position, as Rawls 
suggests, I believe that we would “invent” the civil sphere, both the discourse of 
civil society and the institutions of communication and regulation. Yet, even while 
CST links with Rawls, it also connects with Michael Walzer's critique of Rawls 
(Walzer, 2010), which insists on historically specific and sphere-specific values 
about justice. Reading through The Civil Sphere and the many later investigations 
that have elaborated and revised CST, one will find long-running dialogues with 
various themes in moral philosophy (see Kiviso & Sciortino, n.d.). 

That said, I want to stress that, in my view, there is a world of difference between 
empirically oriented theory and moral philosophy. While sociological theory rests 
upon a moral and political foundation—and we need to openly acknowledge this— 
we must also recognize how different the effort is to understand and explain the 
complexity of empirical processes. That is our contribution as sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, political scientists—the social sciences. 

I want to defend sociological theory as an important enterprise that sits in 
between empiricism and moral philosophy. Moral philosophers are, of course, 
social forces in their own right. They are intellectuals who bring the force of the 
civil sphere in its ideal form to bear as a critique on what is going on in society. But 
they don't conceptually explain empirical social processes. My ambition with CST 
is to provide a general and systematic sociological theory of democracy and its chal- 
lenges. Social movement theorizing, generally considered, is a wonderful example 
of such morally motivated but empirically oriented sociological theorizing. We can- 
not substitute normative for empirical argument. Social evil exists, whether we like 
it or not, and our obligation as sociologists is not only to criticize such evil but to 
empirically explain it. That is what our contribution can be. 


Nina Eliasoph: The Morality of Scene Styles 


Movements in Society 


JT and AS: You have a long-standing interest in different types of organizing civic 
life. Especially, you have focused on the “patterned ways in which actors coordinate 
civic action in a setting" or the different scene styles that are involved when civi- 
cally engaged actors address different stakeholders or audiences. While you prefer 
to show these ambiguities at the level of interaction, perhaps you could tell us how 
you see such civic action in wider society? 
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NE: There are a lot of good ways of thinking about collective morality, but one 
that sometimes gets left out is the way that people can collectively reproduce or 
transform it into everyday interaction. So in my work, I’ve listened for how people 
manage to address—or suppress—moral and political issues that could potentially 
arise in ordinary conversation. 

So I do ethnography to hear how issues that I would consider “potentially politi- 
cal" enter and exit conversations. This means listening for a lot of silence and find- 
ing the reasons behind it. For example, a group of high schoolers’ parents would 
meet every month to help the school, mainly by raising funds. In meetings, however, 
they never talked about "political" issues, like why there was no state funding to fix 
the roof of the school library that had caved in or why that library had pretty much 
nothing in it but old magazines from the 1970s. They noticed the lack of funding 
and the roof but only talked about them outside of meetings. Inside meetings, they 
would focus lavish, detailed attention on things like how to transport 100 cans of 
soda for a school-wide event or how to roast many hot dogs and sausages at a time 
for fundraisers. The volunteers did not want to talk about anything that they felt 
would undermine the group's “can-do spirit.” So, to keep their group together, they 
had to avoid political issues that they themselves could easily talk about in other 
contexts outside of group meetings. The problem with avoiding talking about poli- 
tics in civic groups is that it empties out one of the main reasons we are supposed to 
love them: They are supposed to connect personal issues with political, moral ques- 
tions about the common good. 

Disconnecting personal morality from the common good, in turn, creates a whole 
set of dilemmas because when groups disconnect them, the blame for problems 
ends up landing on individuals and individuals’ morals. The youth volunteer groups 
I studied in Making Volunteers (Eliasoph, 2011) were trying to raise teens out of 
poverty in a racist society, through a homework club and by getting the teens to do 
volunteer projects. But the organizers couldn't bring themselves to talk about the 
immense class inequality and racism that caused the kids' problems in the first 
place. They figured that that would be discouraging—to say, "the chances that a 
person like you escapes poverty are really, really low.” But kids heard the adult 
organizers talk about that when the adults were writing grants for funding as a “pre- 
vention program for at-risk youth." In a way, it was consoling to know that if you 
don't have a place to study and keep getting kicked out of apartments for lack of 
rent, and can't afford health care, and English is your second language, that it's not 
just all your fault that you're not doing well in school. The adult organizers mostly 
tried to encourage kids to just try harder rather than help them understand the roots 
of their problems. 

This everyday, ongoing, constant interpretation of general moral concepts is a 
necessary complement to the kind of morality that Jeff Alexander talks about. It is 
in these everyday, under-the-radar interactions that the big codes of civil society get 
interpreted and made useable. In everyday use, the meanings of the big codes get 
made, reproduced, or rearranged, the same way that words take on meaning in con- 
stant, steady, everyday patterns of interaction. 
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So words can change meaning through constant patterns of use. An example of 
this patterned change in words' meanings comes from corporate speak. Words like 
“transformative,” “visionary,” “family,” "community," “innovative,” “flexibility,” 
and "passion" mean, obviously, “we are trying to extract profit from you.” You need 
approaches that focus on the codes when they are frozen solid and when they are 
liquid that flows in patterns in currents. You need both. 

JT and AS: How do you see the role of movements in relation to moral develop- 
ment? Are movements causing change, or are they a product of change or simply a 
symptom of moral struggles and developments? 

NE: Oh, goodness, I’m not sure I can even separate “moral” from “political” at 
all! In any complex, diverse society, we don’t have the kind of totally shared, cultur- 
ally and religiously rooted, long-lived morality that EP Thompson described in his 
wonderful article, “The Moral Economy of the English Crowd” (Thompson, 1971). 
For us, it’s much more do-it-yourself. That’s why Jane Addams’ idea of actively 
looking for situations that give a feeling of “perplexity” is so good. She worked with 
immigrants in Chicago at the beginning of the 1900s. She realized that her sense of 
morals (she was a person from an elite background) was totally different from theirs 
and that the most basic, ur-moral act was to immerse yourself in someone else’s way 
of life so that you could understand their morals from within. This doesn’t mean it’s 
just “all relative.” That is why you also need a concept of more long-standing 
"codes" that stabilize morality for an era. 

The kinds of moral problems that are worst are the most invisible, structured into 
everyday life, and taken for granted. Yes, of course, any individual might do immoral 
things, but whether or not their immoral sentiments gain any power depends on the 
individual's whole entourage and the everyday structural conditions that make it 
hard to be moral. A play or sociological study that portrayed white slave owners 
would show how hard it was for them to resist the system of slavery; a play about 
Americans who destroy the planet and eat food that was grown on stolen lands 
would show how utterly normal and nearly inescapable it is. That would be the 
"structural" moment. The play or study would also show how the slave-owners or 
planet-destroyers made it all feel normal and inevitable in everyday interaction. 


»&« 


The Role of Morality Within Movements 


JT and AS: If we turn to internal movement processes, what are the most interesting 
roles of morality? How it shapes collective identity, how it enters into scene styles, 
framing processes, or how it contributes to recruitment and participation? 

NE: I don't much like the term "collective identity" because even within one 
social movement, people speak and act and even feel differently in different con- 
texts. You talk like a “mom who cares only about her kids" in one context but a 
“leftist critic of social structure" in another context. This finely tuned capacity to 
switch styles isn’t usually strategic—it's more like what Bourdieu called “second 
nature," having “a feel for the game.” I wouldn't call it an “identity” if part of what 
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that means is a feel for how to switch ways of acting, sounding, being from one 
context to the next. I guess you could call it "identity" since all identities involve a 
lot of context-switching. But it would be misleading because when most people 
think of “identity,” they think of something that stays sort of the same and is coher- 
ent, from one situation to the next (even if we've known that that's not the case, 
since maybe Freud). 

Obviously, I like the concept of scene styles; I helped make it up (Eliasoph, 1998, 
2011; Lichterman & Eliasoph, 2014)! I like it because it helps you think about how 
people in any one social movement have to know exactly how to do that switching 
that I just described. You have to know, at the moment that you're giving low-income 
youth volunteers an award for their volunteer work, that you shouldn't call the teen 
volunteers “needy youth" even though they know they are needy and they joke 
about it among themselves all the time. The teens' adult leader and the teens them- 
selves were furious to hear them being called “needy youth" at that moment. When 
you're giving them the award for being terrific volunteers, mentioning their needi- 
ness makes it sound like you're giving them charity and that they didn't work hard 
to deserve the award. 

The way the concept of "framing" gets used, it treats action as much too strate- 
gic, as if activists know which “public” they aim to convince, as if they know how 
that public thinks, and as if that public even has coherent political ideas. Since the 
1960s, when Philip Converse and others wrote about just how incoherent Americans’ 
political ideas were, it should be obvious that no one knows. So, it's much more 
interesting to ask how activists arrive at one image of "the public" rather than 
another and how they create and “discover” new publics as they go. That was John 
Dewey's and Jane Addams' idea: publics are made, not born. Activism is about 
constructing publics that don't yet exist. 

As to the role of morality in relation to recruitment and participation, I don't 
think you can tell what causes a large number of people to join a movement. I’ve 
been an activist since the 1970s, and it's been our main puzzle since we would walk 
neighborhoods wheat-pasting flyers to telephone poles and dropping off piles of 
leaflets at bookstores. What worked 5 years ago won't work today; what worked in 
a city or country that has strong unions, strong political parties, religions, ethnic 
affiliations, racial divisions, huge class or caste divisions, a strong welfare state, or 
any number of other internal differences won't work in some other country. As soon 
as you grasp causality in one moment, in one movement, in one city, enough to 
make it useful, the causes slip through your fingers in the next historical moment, in 
the next movement. Even if you could tell *what worked" in the past, the new 
"media environment" has made the work of publicizing a whole different activity 
from what it was a few years ago. There are too many moving parts. 

From this answer and the answer to the previous question, I guess it's clear that 
I don't think that establishing causality, in general, for complex collective action 
like social movements, revolutions, economic development, and other complex con- 
catenations is possible. Even if you could, how would you tell what even constitutes 
"participation?" If someone is working as a professional social worker to combat 
sexual violence, for example, are they an "activist?" It depends on how they and 
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their fellow social workers define their work. If you were in an Aztec Dance Club in 
high school and then became a Latino activist in college, you might redefine the 
dance club, retrospectively, as “Latino activism,” even though, at the time, you just 
were doing it for fun. So, retroactively, was the club “activism” caused future activ- 
ism? No, that is not right. It depends on activists’ definitions of what counts as 
activism. 


Current Moral Struggles and the Role of Movements 


JT and AS: Your own work started out focusing on the way that explicit politics was 
avoided as a subject in local organizing. In The Politics of Volunteering, you point 
to the micro-foundations of political activism—how volunteering that is at first non- 
contentious can, in turn, lead to political activism. While the examples in this book 
are from the disability rights movement, the anti-domestic violence, and Occupy, 
could you extrapolate some of these findings to understand what is going on in cli- 
mate activism such as Fridays for Future and Climate Justice? 

NE: I have two thoughts about climate activism: One is that even though it could 
look as if climate change would bring politics into every aspect of everyday life, 
people have an amazing capacity to avoid talking about political issues that really 
trouble them. There's a terrifying study of Norwegian farmers, done in the 1990s by 
Kari Norgaard, who found that everything was obviously different for them. But 
they managed to save their psyches by not talking about it as "climate change" in 
everyday conversation. Instead, they just focused on logistics: when to plant what 
and how to rearrange holidays to account for the lack of snow (Norgaard, 2011). 

The other is that climate change is so impossible to wrap your head around that 
no one can keep living with the knowledge that everything will be totally different 
in 10 years. But we keep living, anyway. To do anything today, a group has to share 
an imagined seemingly eternal future and take it for granted as a kind of unques- 
tioned “temporal landscape" (Tavory & Eliasoph, 2013). This temporal landscape 
relates to shorter-term futures, ranging from the most immediate everyday interac- 
tions (about things like how to be polite, how to make requests, how to interrupt, and 
how much to talk) to narratives that make the interactions seem to be going 
somewhere. 

With the climate crisis, the temporal landscape was pulled out from under our 
feet. It's similar to the potential total collapse of procedural democracy in the USA 
and some other seemingly stable democracies, and with the pandemic that keeps 
making it impossible to make plans for 2 weeks from now, and that only portends 
future pandemics. But the climate crisis is more unimaginable than anyone or 
another nation's collapse or even the destruction of whole civilizations or genocides 
of the past. With the climate crisis, it's not just that millions of people could die or 
that some ways of life could disappear. It's that everyone's current way of life will 
disappear. It's like the story of Children of Men, the novel by PD James that Alfonso 
Cuarón made into the film, in which no children will ever be born again (a similar 
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premise is the basis of a novel by Louise Erdrich, The Last Home of the Future 
Living God—it’s a plot that's in the cultural air lately). On the surface of it, activism 
is about planning the future. As part of my current research, I am asking how activ- 
ists work together toward any near-term or long-term future vision when we know 
that the future will be completely unlike anything we've ever experienced before? 

One way of working toward an unknowable future is through “prefigurative com- 
munities,” “being the change you want to see,” living as if the better world is already 
here. But with climate change, what would that mean? Living the way the poorest 
of the world’s poor live? Not requiring any inputs that are currently produced in 
unsustainable ways? Everyone would have to leave some cities altogether (if they 
don’t have enough water to support their current population). Even if, in principle, 
many foods can be produced sustainably, they usually aren’t. Establishing a prefigu- 
rative community could actually even end up hampering the goal of slowing down 
climate change. Vegetarianism is, in the USA, seen as snobby by most people. In 
India, it can map onto an ultra-right-wing, "Hinduist;" anti-Muslim agenda. Bike 
paths and green spaces lead to gentrification in places like Mexico City, with huge 
class disparities. Conversely, in my current study, I’m seeing that seemingly non- 
prefigurative electoral politics campaigns like the Bernie Sanders campaign bring 
really diverse people together across vast social divisions. 

In other words, morality is always situational. The situation includes “social 
structure (whatever we mean by it)" Making beautiful green spaces can be good in 
a city that doesn't have a big gentrification problem but bad in a city that does have 
one. This is why I still have nightmares about not having understood Kant. 


The Role of Morality in Social Science 


JT and AS: In a recent review? of sociological ethnographic works on the rural white 
Trump voters, you write, “Sociologists! We forgot to do half of our job! We forgot 
to offer a vision of a good society. Without that, the fierce competition looks like the 
only game in town. In this game, there will inevitably be losers.” Could you expand 
on how you see the role of morality in guiding social scientists? 

NE: Here, in the USA, a really far-off, crazy utopian vision would be good uni- 
versal health care, parental leave (most Americans don't get any, paid or unpaid), 
free or affordable daycare (ours costs about $15,000 a year or more), free university 
education, good public schools, public transit, and vacation. In other words, what 
exists in Denmark, Finland, and a dozen other countries. This vision would be better 
than what we have, even though it's “remedial” (a “remedial class" in elementary 
school is one you have to take if you flunked the class the first time). We flunked. 
We are still flunking, though possibly a little closer to passing than we were before 
the pandemic. 


^ https://dornsife.usc.edu/assets/sites/543/docs/Contexts Scorn Wars.pdf 
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Till a few months ago, a few months into the pandemic, most American sociolo- 
gists weren't even focused on the remedial vision! We focused on that and climate 
change a little. But we were mainly focused on letting everyone, regardless of race, 
ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation, etc., get ahead: an important goal, of course, 
but once we got there, then what? The question is not on the shared “map” of the 
future. Would it be better if the one-tenth of 1% of Americans who control more 
wealth than the bottom 9096 were more racially diverse? Not much. 

So, many Americans, including people of color, assume that getting ahead at 
other people's expense is the only way to have a decent life. This is a disaster for any 
moral, political vision! Nancy Fraser puts it well when she says that the choice 
shouldn't be between this neoliberal feminism (or neoliberal race politics) that is all 
about getting ahead in a fight to the death and right-wing populism. Right-wing 
populism at least addresses the real poverty and hardness of life in a society with no 
social rights. We professors who only focus on making it possible for more African 
Americans to get ahead (while leaving other African Americans behind, according 
to “merit,” such as health and cleverness? That's one part no one ever mentions!) are 
antagonizing people who suspect that they would not get ahead no matter what and 
who really, really resent people who get ahead enough to get vacations and health 
care (as Katherine Cramer shows in her book, The Politics of Resentment) (Cramer, 
2016). While we're working on increasing racial equality, we should also be making 
it clear that it’s not a trade-off: All Americans can get health care and a vacation. 

In a strange way, itis working toward an attainable vision that has given us some- 
thing to hope for. Climate change is a much more “demoralizing” problem because 
no one has a vision for how to live well in whatever world it will create. Demoralize 
originally meant “to take someone's morals away,” but it makes sense that it now 
only means “to discourage.” Morality and hope are twins. 
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Abstract This chapter investigates the role of axiological drivers in solidarity activ- 
ism with refugees. It examines how universal value orientations denote normative and 
relational orientations of care and posits that refugee solidarity activism is driven by 
the activists’ universal caring orientations to all vulnerable groups. Overall, the chap- 
ter illustrates how universal value orientations and moral commitments shape and 
orient political activism with refugees based on common ideational solidarity projects. 
These conclusions are based on the analysis of data from a cross-national EU survey 
conducted in 8-EU countries between 2016 and 2017. Findings substantiate that axi- 
ological drivers, namely, universal value orientations and moral commitments, 
increase the predicted probability for engagement in refugee solidarity activism. 
Lastly, this chapter supports that in addition to attitudinal affinity and organisational 
embeddedness, refugee solidarity activism is a product of axiological drivers. 


Keywords Activism - Refugees - Universal value orientations - Care - Moral 
commitments - Political solidarity 


Introduction 


During the recent refugee crisis across Europe, we observed salient and polarised 
attitudes about immigration issues, strongly related to conceptions of national iden- 
tity and group boundaries. However, many Europeans engaged in solidarity activ- 
ism supporting the rights of refugees and immigrants (Lahusen, 2020; della Porta, 
2018; Toubgl, 2017). Such activism is a form of external solidarity benefiting the 
vulnerable (Santos, 2020; Hunt & Benford, 2004). It reflects concern about the 
wellbeing of others in a form of activism that new social movement scholars describe 
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as rooted in fundamental value conflicts and moral commitments (Passy, 1998; 
Kresi, 1993; Kriesi, 1990; della Porta & Rucht, 1995; Melucci et al., 1989). 
Accordingly, axiological factors, namely, values and moral norms, can be consid- 
ered drivers to activism on behalf of refugees, which concern politicised identities 
grounded in ideational solidarity projects. 

However, how does axiological factors guide refugee solidarity activism? This 
chapter affirms that universal value orientations and generalised moral commit- 
ments denote abstract systems of beliefs and orientations of care favouring support 
and commitment to all vulnerable groups around us, including refugees. What is at 
stake is the degree of universality of the activist caring orientations to others. From 
this perspective, I respond to the following questions: First, how does universal 
value orientations refer to two distinct dimensions relevant to refugee solidarity 
activism? Second, how does axiological drivers, namely, universal value orienta- 
tions and generalised moral commitments, sustain activists’ engagement in favour 
of the rights of refugees? 

Values refer to abstract conceptions of what people identify as desirable (Halman, 
2007; Van Deth & Scarbrough, 1995; Kriesi, 1990; Rokeach, 1968). They guide 
activists in relationship to the subjects they care about (e.g. refugees), providing 
justification and political rationale for engagement. In addition, scholars have 
emphasised that activists make sacrifices because they are also motivated by their 
moral commitments (van Zomeren, 2015; Van Stekelenburg & Klandermans, 2010; 
Melucci, 1995). Moral commitments are central to activists’ group identification, 
providing cues about how to view others and themselves (Van der Toorn et al., 
2015). Accordingly, the activists’ universal value orientations and moral commit- 
ments should favour refugee solidarity activism. 

This research draws upon three strands of literature to develop the theoretical 
explanation of the axiological drivers for refugee solidarity activism. The first theo- 
retical foundation reflects the political understandings of solidarity, analysing it as a 
relational behaviour while discussing the moral sources of activism with refugees. 
The second literature strand examines values and moral reasoning in models of 
action, with special attention to their association with contentious political behav- 
iour. Following this line of analysis, I investigate and describe the axiological driv- 
ers to refugee solidarity activism. The last theoretical foundation is transversal to 
the first two, building on social movement literature on solidarity while connecting 
studies on individual values and moral commitments to the studied solidarity 
mobilisations. 

To examine these claims, I focus on individual practices of activism during the 
2015 refugee crisis in 8-EU countries. Using a novel indicator for differentiated car- 
ing orientations towards vulnerable groups, I conclude that universal value orienta- 
tions explain important variations in activism with refugees. Results illustrate the 
interplay between universal value orientations and moral commitments in shaping 
and orienting activism towards refugees, independent to the activists interpersonal- 
ties to the beneficiary group. Lastly, the theoretical foundations are tested using 
a cross-national EU survey data collected in 2016-2017 to measure solidarity 
dimensions with respect to people's behaviours, attitudes and beliefs. Findings 
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suggest a notable theoretically robustness for the axiological predictors on refugee 
solidarity activism. The findings provide also lessons on how axiological drivers 
link solidarity mobilisations and immigration issues. 


Theoretical Framework 


Solidarity in Mobilisations to Support the Rights of Refugees 


Solidarity can be understood as prosocial engagement but also as a source of moti- 
vation for such engagement. Therefore, solidarity entails a functional and normative 
role in addition to an empirical observable practice (Fernández G. G. 2021; Gerhards 
et al., 2019; Banting and Kymlicka, 2017; Schroeder and Graziano, 2015; Scholz, 
2008). Findings from this research illustrate how individual political engagement on 
behalf of others supposes a solidarity relation of support and care, meaning ‘taking 
and having an interest in others', that can result from noninterpersonalties ties. As 
such, refugee solidarity activism denotes (1) a process of recognition, (2) which 
then results in individuals' contentious political engagement favouring the rights of 
refugees.! This solidarity process describes the actors’ ability to recognise others 
and themselves as belonging to common social configurations  (Polletta, 
2020; Santos, 2020; Tilly, 2005; Melucci, 1996, 1995). This form of engagement 
supposes behaviours contributing to collective endeavours grounded in common 
moral norms (Scholz, 2008; Hechter, 1987; Durkheim, 1973). 

With respect to activism, social movement scholars have a long-standing debate 
about solidarity's role in individuals' participation in contentious politics. Solidarity 
in activism has been described to be grounded on identity dynamics of ‘we-ness’ 
(Tilly, 2005; Tilly, 2001; Melucci, 1996; Gamson, 1991; Gamson, 1975) and stem- 
ming from common experiences, feelings, values and moral commitments (Carlsen 
et al., 2020; Jasper, 2008). Hence, acting in solidarity is the result of multiple social 
interactions and of the individual's self-understanding (Carlsen et al., 2020; Passy 
& Monsch, 2020; Diani & McAdam, 2003). 

Building on political theories of solidarity and social movements studies, refugee 
solidarity activism can be then understood as individual political acts of care: 'acts 
carried out in order to support others, or at the very least to describe a disposition to 
help and assist’ (Bayertz, 1999: 308). Indeed, solidarity can describe acts of care 
and support that distinguish between interpersonal solidarity ties and non- 
interpersonal solidarity ties, aligned with social movement theories regarding 
internal and external sources of solidarity. Political theorist Peter Klaus Rippe 
(1998) argues that solidarity acts in modern societies can be grounded on both 


! The terms refugee solidarity activism and refugee solidarity mobilisations are used interchange- 
ably to describe individuals’ contentious political engagement - marching, protesting, demonstrat- 
ing and engaging in organised politics - to defend and support the interests, rights and identities of 
refugees. 
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interpersonal relationships and civic virtues as project-driven solidarities. This con- 
ception of solidarity seizes two orientations of the individual solidarity activism, 
external and internal, depending on whether the individual contribution to the col- 
lective action benefits the activists or not (Hunt & Benford, 2004). 

Thus, the political dimension of refugee solidarity activism denotes motivations 
to care and act as moral agents in response to others’ vulnerabilities (Lynch et al., 
2020; Santos, 2020; Tronto, 1993). Scholars have argued that individual actions of 
political solidarity result from moral commitments, where solidarity entails, ‘a 
moral relation formed when individuals or groups unite around some mutually rec- 
ognised political need or goal in order to bring about social change' (Scholz, 
2015:732). In this perspective, new social movement scholars describe refugee soli- 
darity activism as rooted in fundamental value conflicts and moral commitments, 
linked to voicing individuals’ political values and belief systems (Giugni & Passy, 
2001,; della Porta & Rucht, 1995; Kriesi, 1993; Kriesi, 1990; Melucci et al., 1989). 
Thereupon, refugee solidarity activism concerns political acts in response to indi- 
viduals’ value threats and moral commitments (Sabucedo et al., 2017; Verhulst, 
2012). Accordingly, axiological drivers (values and moral commitments) underpin 
the ideational solidarity projects and the social configurations in which refugee soli- 
darity activism is grounded. 


Values and Refugee Solidarity Activism 


Empirical analysis of the role of values in political engagement advances that values 
differ from attitudes and behaviours because they are underlying orientations 
informing and guiding individuals’ political actions and commitments (Toubgl, 
2019; Halman, 2007; Van Deth & Scarbrough, 1995). In this vein, there is notable 
consensus in the literature for values as stable and fundamental principles central to 
the self-identity (Vecchione et al., 2015; Bardi et al., 2014; Schwartz, 2007; Kriesi, 
1990). Although some perspectives differ, for the most part, values are conceptual- 
ised as principles guiding individual behaviour based on what is right or desirable 
(Schwartz, 2007; Hitlin & Piliavin, 2004; Kriesi, 1990). 

Indeed, values have been widely studied as motivational factors for various 
forms of political behaviour, enriching the models and conceptualisations of activ- 
ism (Miles, 2015; Schwartz, 2007). New social movement scholars suggest that soli- 
darity activism is grounded on loose ties, focusing on cultural and symbolic conflicts 
related to moral and identity concerns (della Porta & Rucht, 1995; Kriesi, 1990, 
1993; Melucci et al., 1989), having a genuine political orientation based on the indi- 
vidual value orientations. These research conclude that solidarity activism tends to 
surpass local arenas, suggesting various levels of identification based on postmate- 
rialist concerns and left-libertarian ideological values (Giugni & Passy, 2001; Passy, 
1998; della Porta & Rucht, 1995). 

Nevertheless, to better capture the role of values in refugee solidarity activism, I 
suggest that we need to analyse values as bi-dimensional (i.e. normative and 
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relational). I distinguish between values as ‘abstract imperatives to political action’ 
and values as ‘embodying individual caring orientations’, which I examine through 
the bi-dimensionality of universal value orientations. First, I consider how universal 
value orientations denote abstract systems of beliefs guiding refugee solidarity 
activism. Second, I illustrate how universal value orientations denote activists’ care 
orientations. 

Research on the abstract dimension of values analyse how values suppose a 
sense of devoir to individuals that goes beyond immediate goals (Gorski, 2017; 
Fuchs, 2017). In this sense, empirical perspectives about universal value orienta- 
tions suppose a valuation criterion, where the taxonomy between universal and par- 
ticular orientations has two ends of a continuum. Individuals are supposed to 
translate this continuum into drivers of action and attitudes towards groups and 
people (Davidov et al., 2008; Blau, 1962; Parsons & Shils, 1951). Universal and 
particular value orientations uphold a crucial divide about valuation standards lead- 
ing to political behaviour. The behaviour is particularly oriented when it discrimi- 
nates between groups based on internal features or shared ties. Conversely, it 
is universally oriented when applied to every possible set of circumstances, inde- 
pendentof individuals' ties, status and/or social categories of belonging (de Blasio 
et al., 2019; Blau 1962; Parsons and Shil 1951; Kant, 2002 [1788]). Research on 
individual activism indicates that universal value orientations relate to individual 
systems of beliefs about egalitarianism, humanitarian and welfare concerns in rela- 
tion to others (Feldman & Steenbergen, 2001; Vecchione et al., 2015; Schwartz, 
2007; Schwartz, 2006). Findings posit that universal value orientations are key pre- 
dictors to the willingness of activists to favour outgroups politically (Borshuk, 
2004). In this sense, refugee solidarity activism supposes recognition of a universal 
social configuration—‘humanity’. 

That said these studies underestimate the relational dimension of values on uni- 
versal caring orientations across groups. Research on the attitudes towards immi- 
grants’ social rights underscore the importance of perceptions of deservingness to 
downplay intergroup boundaries (Gerhards et al., 2019, Gerhards & Dilger, 2020; 
Fernandez G. G., 2019; Banting and Kymlicka, 2017; Reesken and van Oorschot, 
2012; van Oorschot, 2006). Research on solidarity supporting vulnerable groups 
also finds that people oriented towards high levels of deservingness and care across 
social groups positively impact civic and political solidarity activism for refugees 
(Maggini & Fernandez G. G., 2019). In this sense, a universal value orientation of 
care is what favours refugee solidarity activism. 

Self-centred perspectives concerning activists’ behaviour suggest that the ratio- 
nale behind individual political engagement is a result of an extended self (Miles, 
2015). In this sense, acting on behalf of others could be considered as a by-product 
of a generalised and larger ‘we’, capturing individual caring concerns to various 
social groups. Therefore, beyond a normative conception, values give rationale 
to actions because they are relational. Values inhabit social worlds through the 
actions and caring orientations of individuals. As Gorski (2017: 429) explains, *val- 
ues are indeed “in the world" but not in the form of “the good" but of “this good” 
and “that good". There is a need to understand universal value orientations as in 
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constant interaction with their subject of care (e.g. vulnerable social groups). In that 
perspective, Martin and Lembo (2020:76) suggest that if we plucked values out 
from social interactions (only as abstract beliefs), we cannot account for the cogni- 
tive relation between the individual and the concrete subject of care. 

Additionally, studies on outgroup activism posit that universal value orientations 
de-emphasise loyalties to specific groups (Borshuk, 2004; Gaertner & Dovidio, 
2000). Absent in this research is the relationship between universal value orienta- 
tions that favours individual caring behaviour across various vulnerable groups. As 
I argued before, refugee solidarity activism results from both individual universal 
value orientations (normative) and universal caring orientations (relational). What is 
at stake is the degree to which activists uphold universal caring orientations across 
groups. Indeed, the relational dimension of the universal value orientation supposes 
support and commitment to generalised ‘others’ grounded in a conception of ‘a 
larger us’ (Fernandez G. G., 2021; Polletta, 2020). The relational dimension of the 
universal value orientations reflects what is of caring interest to the actor (Martin & 
Lembo, 2020; Lynch et al., 2020), meaning for the activist in relationship with his 
intention, attention and care towards refugees and other vulnerable groups: 


Hypothesis 1 Universal Value Caring Orientations The less individuals discrim- 
inate across vulnerable groups and report high caring concerns about their wellbe- 
ing, the more likely they are to engage in refugee solidarity activism. 


Thus, if the relation of care is universal, it is expected to transcend particularised 
self-understandings or group identification. High caring concerns sustain both 
dimensions of the universal value, namely, normative conception and relational ori- 
entations of concerns between the activists and the various vulnerable groups. 


Moral Commitments in Refugee Solidarity Activism 


As discussed above, new social movements comprise fundamental value conflicts 
and mobilise specific and moral understandings about society (Giugni & Passy, 
2001; Kriesi, 1993 1986). The latter is particularly relevant for social movements 
such as refugee solidarity mobilisations that arise in relation to moral commitments 
(Sevelsted and Toubgl forthcoming). Hence, in addition to the bi-dimensionality of 
values, solidarity activism needs to be understood within complex social systems. 
Values inhabit social realms in relationship with groups’ moral norms. Scholarly 
research on values and morality indicates that moral norms reflect shared systems of 
beliefs anchored in social groups (Ellemers, 2017; Vaisey & Miles, 2014). Moral 
norms are processual tools to solve social and political problems orienting individ- 
ual behaviour (Ellemers et al., 2019; Halman, 2007; Kriesi, 1993; Kriesi, 1990). 
Therefore, activists are not passive holders of individual value systems (Kriesi, 
1993; Kriesi, 1990), but instead they give rationale to their political engagement 
through values in relationship to the social maps provided by the moral norms of 
their groups. 
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With respect to individuals’ engagement in contentious political behaviour, com- 
mitments to moral norms are means for political action resulting from moral under- 
standings (van Zomeren, 2015). Accordingly, to understand the role of axiological 
drivers in refugee solidarity activism, it is also necessary to examine the activists’ 
moral commitments. As suggested by Lynch et al. (2020) ‘knowing how people 
relate normatively is part of knowing them sociologically (Lynch et al., 
2020:2).’ Moral commitments are central to individual group membership and are 
key prisms about how we view others and ourselves (van der Toorn et al., 2015; van 
Stekelenburg and Klandermans, 2010). As such, the convergence between universal 
value orientations and the moral norms held by the activists should favour their 
political engagement in refugee solidarity mobilisations. 

Scholars advance that moral norms can be embodied in generalised moral com- 
mitments, which refer to normative-led commitments and understandings of shared 
values describing how people locate themselves socially, according to what is ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ (Ellemers, 2017; van Zomeren et al., 2012). It posits that generalised 
moral commitments inform us about what people and groups identify and conceive 
as desirable and therefore engage politically to preserve it (Vaisey & Miles, 2014). 

Indeed, generalised moral commitments and universal value orientations relate 
to social movements activism and solidarity mobilisations. Refugee solidarity activ- 
ists engage in universal issues like solidarity mobilisations to support the rights of 
refugees due to their generalised moral commitments to distant others—humanity 
(Sabucedo et al., 2017; Verhulst, 2012). These ideational moral understandings ren- 
der individual identification with social movements’ issues a matter of project- 
driven solidarity, making it probably stronger and perhaps even long-lasting. 
Literature has illustrated that generalised moral commitments relate positively to 
protesting behaviour because activists engage politically to express and protect their 
worldviews (Passy & Monsch, 2020; Verhulst, 2012; Klandermans et al., 2008; 
Klandermans, 2002). Through project-driven solidarities based on ideational moral 
understandings, activists engage in refugee solidarity mobilisations without benefit- 
ing directly from any success but from generalised moral commitment to common 
political projects. Accordingly, individual moral commitments can drive activists’ 
solidarity between both like-minded individuals and people in need (Polletta, 2020; 
van Zomeren, 2015; van Zomeren, 2013). 

Such generalised moral commitments concern altruistic understandings of com- 
mon goods grounded in universal civic virtues. Thus, it follows that universal civic 
virtues should not generate differentiated caring orientations across groups because 
in principle they guide generalised altruistic actions independently of the beneficia- 
ries. In sum, this type of moral commitment refers to a generalised object of care 
(e.g. all, everyone or humanity). In this sense, literature suggest that activists engage 
in refugee activisms to protect and promote their generalised moral commitments 
within action-oriented frames (van Zomeren, 2013, 2015)—meaning project-driven 
solidarities. Indeed, activists holding generalised moral commitments should 
engage more in refugee solidarity activism as their group norms are in accordance 
with universal humanitarian concerns and values: 
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Hypothesis 2 Generalised Moral Commitments /ndividuals who report gener- 
alised moral commitments when engaging in prosocial behaviour (e.g. volunteer- 
ing) are more likely to engage in solidarity mobilisations to support refugees, as 
civic virtues vis-à-vis common goods, fairness and equality shape their moral 
commitments. 


Data and Measurements 


Analysis in this study draws upon a comprehensive 8-EU country dataset (Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Poland, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom) col- 
lected in 2016-2017 from the EU-funded research project, TransSOL,? to measure 
individual forms and factors related to transnational solidarity. The pooled dataset 
contains 16,916 respondents (Level 2 N), with minimum 2061 to 2221 respondents 
per country. The sampling strategy corresponds to a randomised sample, designed 
to match national populations' distributions on education, age, gender and region. 
The survey questionnaire sought to address the various dimensions of solidarity 
based on standardised cross-national measures of people's behaviours, attitudes and 
beliefs. To test the above-identified hypotheses, this study employed Bayesian sta- 
tistical analyses using the full dataset in combination with a logistic multilevel ran- 
dom intercept model. Appendix 4.1 to this chapter contains all variables recordings 
used in the models. 

The dependent variable, i.e. refugee solidarity activism, is operationalised as a 
binary variable (0 1), and refugee solidarity activism is coded as outcome (1) where 
individuals stated they engaged in any of the following forms of contentious politi- 
cal behaviour to support refugees: Have you ever done any of the following in order 
to support the rights of refugees/asylum seekers—attended a march, protest, and 
demonstration or engaged as an active member of an organisation? 

In addition, two axiological independent covariates were used to examine refu- 
gee solidarity activism: one universal value orientations covariate and one moral 
covariate. 

The bi-dimensionality of universal value orientations (normative and relational) 
was measured on a continuum (universal-particular) as a scale variable based on a 
series of items related to respondents’ willingness to improve the conditions of five 
different target groups. Each group was measured using a relative valuation crite- 
rion with respect to the four other groups, and then the individual relative group 
absolute differences were added in one scale variable. Hence, this created a contin- 
uum between particular and universal value orientations of care. Individuals com- 
mitted to support vulnerable groups equally are coded as universal (normative and 
relationally), while the variation across groups’ relative scores is reflected as 


? EU project “European paths to transnational solidarity at times of crisis: Conditions, forms, role 
models and policy responses" (TransSOL) 
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gradients of support in the continuum between universal value orientations of care 
up to the opposite pole of particular value orientations of care. The original question 
corresponds to the following items: To what extent would you be willing to help 
improve the conditions of the following groups: migrants, asylum seekers, refugees, 
people with disabilities and unemployed people? (1, Not at all; 2, Not very; 3, 
Neither; 4, Quite; 5, Very much) 

Concerning to the moral covariate, a generalised measure was used to access the 
impact of moral commitments related to civic virtues in relationship to generalised 
prosocial behaviour: People do unpaid work or give help to all kinds of groups for 
all kinds of reasons. Thinking about all the groups, clubs or organisations you have 
helped over the last 12 months, did you start helping them for any of the reasons on 
this list? A 17-item list of potential responses was coded as binary variables (0 1). 

The category: I felt that it was a moral duty to help others in need was used as 
generalised moral commitment when chosen, outcome (1). 


Other Explanatory Factors 


A common claim in social sciences suggests that individuals are more likely to act 
in solidarity with people in groups of which they are members or of which their kin 
and friends belong (Giugni & Grasso, 2019). Additionally, McAdam (1986, 2009) 
demonstrates that affiliation to political organisations, previous history of activism 
and interpersonal ties between activists are key factors on the mobilisation of the 
freedom summer activists. Thus, to model refugee solidarity activism, this study 
controls for the interpersonal ties of activists to the beneficiary group, activists’ 
political interest, structural availability (organisational embeddedness), political 
ideology and previous practices of activism. 

Moreover, social capital approaches are also of crucial importance with regard to 
the enhancement of civic virtues and tolerance (Van Deth et al., 2007; Putnam, 
2000). Hence, the study controls for the covariation related to people’s social 
embeddedness and dispositions (i.e. socialising with friends and religiosity) in rela- 
tion to refugee solidarity activism. With respect to individual characteristic of the 
activists engaging in solidarity mobilisations, scholars assert that socio-demographic 
characteristics are key explanatory factors of protesting behaviour. Research on 
political participation identifies factors such as income and education as important 
socio-economic predictors of political behaviour (Dalton, 2008). The younger and 
highly educated people are expected to have higher levels of support towards immi- 
grant rights (Helbling & Kriesi, 2014). Additionally, research on prosocial behav- 
iour underscores the importance of gender when assessing woman’s role in caring 
activities; thus, this study finally controls for the cultural allocation of women’s role 
as more emphatic and displaying higher solidarity behaviour than men (Wilson, 
2000; Gallagher, 1994). 

Accordingly, control variables in this study include age squared as a continuous 
variable and three dummy variables that account for gender, citizenship and social 
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proximity to refugees. Additionally, the models used include other socio- 
demographic covariates, such as education as a categorical variable and income as 
a scale variable. Further standard controls for political attitudes and predispositions 
include political interest, discussing politics and previous activism in political asso- 
ciation. Additional controls include the following: social capital measures are con- 
trolled based on associational embeddedness and contacts; social beliefs (e.g. 
religiosity) and libertarian values are controlled using an index for libertarian- 
authoritarian values; and political economic values are controlled using a left-right 
scale. Appendix 4.1, Table 4.3 contains all variable descriptions and distributions. 


Methods 


To predict and model the outcome variable, refugee solidarity activism, a Bayesian 
random intercept multilevel model was used with an upper level (countries) and 
lower-level individuals grouped by countries. Concerning the data structure, it is a 
randomised cross-sectional dataset. The upper level of analysis contained eight- 
country observations (Level 1), with the dataset not having any supplementary 
grouping structure (e.g. networks, spatial or temporal dependency). In addition to 
the random intercept multilevel model, and to break apart the dependence between 
the grouping structure and the covariates, I applied a Mundlak device and group 
mean centring for the continuous covariates. I opted for a Bayesian approach in 
order to reduce the possible bias in the estimation of parameters and confidence 
intervals when applying multilevel frequentist techniques based on a reduced upper 
N level and thus taking into account as well the nested structure. 

Three Bayesian models were run to assess each individual predictors’ effects 
under control of covariates. As an additional source for a cross-validation of the 
models, fixed-effects models were run to confirm the Bayesian models results (see 
Appendix 4.2 Methodological Note). Concerning the overall models' diagnostics, 
all Bayesian models used in this analysis converged. The posterior predicted checks 
show a good prediction of the observed data. Likewise, all parameters’ Rhats were 
equal to 1 or less than 1.01 advancing the models convergence. 

Subsequently, three Bayesian multilevel random intercept logistic models 
(Bayesian MLM) were used to assess the covariations of the independent covariates 
and controls on refugee solidarity activism. Each model included a set of socio- 
demographic covariates (age, gender, income, citizenship and education); a set of 
social dispositions and interpersonal ties (socialising with friends, interpersonal ties 
to refugees, religiosity and social embeddedness); and a set of political covariates 
(discussions on politics with friends, political interest, authoritarian-libertarian 
index, political economic index and previous political activism). In the first step, I 
only used a random intercept model with one independent predictor (M1a to M2a). 
Then each of these models (M1 to M3) incorporated the full four-set of covariates 
to assess each predictor's statistical credibility (see Appendix 4.3, Bayesian MLM 
M1 to M3). The full model (M3) shows that all independent covariates (universal 
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value orientations and generalised moral commitments covariates) maintain their 
statistical credibility and continue to have a positive relationship with the dependent 
covariate (refugee solidarity activism). 


Findings 


The table on refugee solidarity activism (e.g. protesting participation and organisa- 
tional activism) shows that 8.696 of the respondents engaged in at least one form of 
solidarity action to politically support refugee rights (see Table 4.1). 

Turning to the regression results for refugee solidarity activism, results in Models 
1, 2 and 3 (Appendix 4.3) underscore the positive covariation on refugee solidarity 
activism of universal value orientations and generalised moral commitments covari- 
ates. However, as expected, with variable controls applied, the probability density of 
the higher credibility range of the parameter values was slightly reduced. The poste- 
rior highest density interval (HDI at 8996) for the universal value orientations covari- 
ate changed from [0.39, 0.48] to [0.26, 0.38]. Likewise, the HDI for the generalised 
moral covariate changed from [0.81, 1] to [0.48, 0.73]. The two independent covari- 
ates maintained a positive probability distribution vis-à-vis the dependent variable 
(refugee solidarity activism) using credible intervals settled at 95% (Appendix 4.3: 
ml, m2 and m3). Looking into the full model (M3) based on the two independent 
covariates and after controlling for socio-demographic, social dispositions and politi- 
cal covariates, the posterior distributions of the model's independent covariates kept 
the full parameters’ probability distribution in the positive axe effect (Fig. 4.1). 

Model 3 (M3) validates the universal value orientation hypothesis (H1), meaning 
that activists who hold universal caring orientations across vulnerable groups are 
more likely to engage in solidarity mobilisations towards refugees. Likewise, M3 
also validates that all two axiological variables enhance activism towards refugees, 
advancing that individuals engage in collective action towards refugees because of 
their personal values and generalised moral commitments. 

Additionally, as expected for the control covariates, results confirm that educa- 
tional levels, income and age continue to be relevant factors when explaining conten- 
tious political behaviour. Older people and people with higher income tend to engage 
less in collective action, as do people with lower levels of education. However, find- 
ings do not correlate the gender caring role of women with refugee solidarity activism 
nor the correlation of social categorisation of respondents’ national membership (citi- 
zenship) with refugee solidarity activism. In addition, as previously discussed, social 


Table 4.1 Reported individual solidarity mobilisations in favour of the rights of refugees (in %) 


Reported individual participation in solidarity 
mobilisation in favour of refugee rights 


% no (participation) | 91.38 
% yes (participation) [8.62 _ 


Total N [16916 
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Fig. 4.1 Independent parameters and control covariates probability distributions concerning refu- 
gee solidarity activism 


proximity to refugees could enhance refugee solidarity activism due to interpersonal 
ties. Nevertheless, the results do not support theories on social identification and ties 
as drivers of refugee solidarity activism. Also, a major association was observed with 
respect to social dispositions covariates as they relate to social capital (i.e. social con- 
tacts with friends and participation in associations), substantiating the positive covari- 
ation between activism, social contacts and organisational embeddedness. This is in 
line with previous literature findings suggesting that civic behaviour and political 
engagement result from organisational settings and social norms (Van Deth et al., 
2007; Putnam, 2000; Verba et al., 1995). 

With regard to research results on refugee solidarity activism while controlling 
for political covariates, findings confirmed a positive covariation of libertarian 
values;new social movement literature affirms that activists’ identification with 
postmaterialist and left-libertarian ideologies enhances political solidarity. With 
respect to the relation of other political values on refugee solidarity activism, mod- 
els confirm the underlying influence of ideological affinity in activism. Individuals 
who uphold left ideological orientations are more inclined to engage in solidarity 
mobilisations compared to individuals upholding right leaning orientations. A 
closer examination of political covariates results highlights that previous practices 
of activism are the strongest political predictor for engagement in refugee solidarity 
activism. 

In addition to the understanding of the role of universal value orientations and 
moral reasoning, these findings support the conclusions of previous literature on 
activism suggesting that long-standing activism is a product of attitudinal affinity, 
as well as activist previous practices (Corrigall-Brown, 2012; McAdam, 1986, 2009). 

To assess the significance of the estimated parameters, a region of practical 
equivalence test (ROPE) was performed (Kruschke & Liddell, 2018; Kruschke, 
2014). The ROPE test rejected the region of practical equivalence as zero for the 
two independent parameters (universal value orientations and generalised moral 
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commitments). This test confirmed that 89% most credible values are not contained 
in the practical equivalence region of the ROPE; therefore, the null hypothesis for 
these parameters did not hold for any of the models (M1 to M3). In summary, the 
HDIs are at 89% for the universal value orientation ranges [0.25, 0.35] and the gen- 
eralised moral rationale [0.18, 0.44]. 

With regard to the universal value orientation in Hypothesis 1 (individuals report- 
ing high caring concerns across vulnerable groups are more likely to engage in soli- 
darity mobilisations to support refugees), findings confirmed that higher universal 
caring concerns for all vulnerable groups correlate with the increase in the predicted 
probabilities of refugee solidarity activism (see Fig. 4.2, Plot 1). 

Plot 1 shows three different individual predicted probabilities for the universal 
value orientation variable for refugee solidarity activism while keeping all other 
covariates constant at their mean: (1) individuals displaying universal caring orien- 
tation situated less than one and half standard deviation from the mean, (2) individu- 
als holding universal caring orientations at the variable mean and (3) individuals 
displaying universal caring orientations more than one and half standard deviation 
from the variable mean. Findings support that people reporting high levels of uni- 
versal caring orientations across needy groups have an increased likelihood towards 
refugee solidarity activism, as they do not differentiate between the vulnerable 
groups as genuine solidarity recipients. Accordingly, findings for the predicted dif- 
ference across the three individual scenarios advance a minimum 12.246 increase in 
the predicted probability of refugee solidarity activism for individuals holding more 
universal caring orientations compared to individual holding more particular caring 
orientations (see Plot 2, Fig. 4.2). This suggests that individuals holding universal 
caring orientations take and have an interest in vulnerable groups, as all equally 
genuine independently to social categorisations. 

The findings support also the importance of moral commitments, in models of 
and explanations for political activism with refugees. This factor provides a ratio- 
nale to engage politically because it encompasses normative and social understand- 
ings of the world. Individuals who report generalised moral commitments when 
engaging in prosocial behaviour (e.g. volunteering) are more likely to engage in 
solidarity mobilisations to support refugees. Figure 4.3 (Plot 1) supports that indi- 
viduals with generalised moral commitments as motivational reasoning for proso- 
cial engagement have a higher probability to engage in refugee solidarity activism 
relative to individuals without such generalised moral commitments. Figure 4.3 
(Plot 2) reveals a 4.6% significant increase in the probability of refugee solidarity 
activism when comparing individuals among these two groups. The analysis found 
generalised moral commitments as positive covariates to solidarity activism, and as 
discussed previously, this is based on a moral understanding of universal civic vir- 
tues related to common goods, fairness and equality. This type of moral rationale 
suggests a relationship of care and interest towards a generalised, universal subject 
of care (e.g. all, everyone or humanity). 

In summary, with regard to the relationship between axiological factors and refu- 
gee solidarity activism, findings confirm that universal value orientations (norma- 
tive and relational) increase political solidarity towards refugees, in accordance 
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Fig. 4.3 Moral covariates predicted probabilities for refugee solidarity activism 


with generalised moral commitments. As previously discussed, political solidarity 
behaviour relates to universal understandings of civic virtues and to moral commit- 
ments grounded in common ideational solidarity projects. Furthermore, results cor- 
roborate also the positive relationship between political covariates and social 
dispositions with respect to refugee solidarity activism. Models advance that refu- 
gee solidarity activism is a product of attitudinal affinity, previous political practices 
and organisational embeddedness, as well of axiological drivers. These axiological 
drivers are understood within complex relational systems between values and moral 
norms grounded in universal caring orientations to all vulnerable groups. 
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Conclusion 


In this chapter, I examined values and moral commitments as covariates to individu- 
als’ engagement in refugee solidarity mobilisations, aiming at understanding which 
axiological factors pull individuals to engage politically on behalf of distant oth- 
ers—specifically refugees. Two hypotheses were tested related to (1) universal car- 
ing orientations and (2) generalised moral commitments. Findings support that each 
of the independent variables is a key factor to analyse political solidarity activism 
towards refugees. I have also stressed the complex relationship between universal 
value orientations and moral commitments. Findings illustrate how universal value 
orientations of care relative to particular orientations shape the solidarity principle 
sustaining political activism in support of refugees. Results show that universal 
value orientations are relevant predictors of refugee solidarity activism as well as 
moral commitments targeting the wellbeing of refugees based on a generalised idea 
of humanity. 

Moreover, I have confirmed the relevant associations of political and social dis- 
positions covariates on refugee solidarity activism. Major commonalities across 
activists engaging in political solidarity towards refugees support that solidarity 
protestors share progressive attitudinal positions, uphold social ties to organisations 
and have engaged in previous practices of activism. According to the social move- 
ment studies on activism, social embeddedness and ideological affinity shape indi- 
vidual worldviews while increasing activism. Similarly, findings from this study 
substantiate that universal value orientations and moral commitments shape also 
activists’ worldviews. Therefore, this chapter posits that universal value orientations 
and moral commitments fuel activists' solidarity with other groups in need. Refugee 
solidarity activism builds from a complex relationship between axiological drivers, 
which shape and orient project-driven solidarities with distant others, independent 
to the activist's interpersonal ties to the beneficiary group. 

Finally, this chapter contributes theoretically to previous literature by analysing 
values as bi-dimensional, upholding normative as well as relational orientations of 
care in relation to individuals' solidarity political engagement. Findings support that 
through the lens of universal value orientations, political engagement on behalf of 
refugees entails a solidarity relation of support and care, namely, having and taking 
an interest in ‘others’. Therefore, what is at stake is not only how universal or dis- 
criminating is the valuation criteria of an activist but also how much he or she has 
universal caring orientations across groups. The relational dimension of the univer- 
sal value orientation favours support and commitment to all other groups around ‘us’. 

Thus, this chapter provides a relational account between the political actor and 
the subject of care that is independent to interpersonal ties but grounded in ide- 
ational solidarity projects. It uses a unique dataset to empirically corroborate these 
generalised theoretical standing, and it opens research to further discuss these asso- 
ciations within particular contextual settings. Therefore, the chapter provides new 
empirical evidence and develops avenues for research about the axiological drivers 
to political activism. 
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Table 4.3 Variables' statistical summary 


E. Fernández G. G. 


Variable 
Variable [label] Obs Min Max |96'0" pT 
DV: Refugee solidarity ref actv 16916 0 1 91.38 | 8.62 
mobilisations 
Universal cmunvs2r 16916 —1.844 | 1.885 | 0 0.907 (sd) 
(mean) 
Generalised moral whyvol_151 | 16916 0 1 77.84 | 22.16 
commitments 
Age cmage2 16916 —2.400 | 6.60 | 0 1.5 (sd) 
(mean) 
Citizenship Citizenship! | 16916 0 1 3.61 96.39 
Gender (woman) woman | 16916 0 1 49.98 | 50.02 
Ref. high educational level | Education 4787 0 2 28.30 
_setl (N16916) (Cat = 0) 
Intermediate educational education_ 7244 0 2 42.8 
level set2 (N16916) (Cat = 1) 
Low educational level Education 4885 0 2 28.88 
_set3 (N16916) (Cat = 2) 
Income cminc 14545 —5.179 | 6.054 | 0 2.58 (sd) 
(mean) 
Frequency of meeting with | cmmetf 16916 —1.650 | 1.953 | 0 0.89 (sd) 
friends (mean) 
Organisational membership | membs1 16916 0 1 59.41 | 40.59 
Having refugees as family, | refasproxbl | 16916 0 1 55.09 44.92 
friends or coworker 
Religiosity cmrelig 16916 —5.295 | 6.656 | 0 3.11 (sd) 
(mean) 
Political interest cmpolint 16549 —2.123 | 1.338 | 0 0.88 (sd) 
(mean) 
Frequency of political cmpoldisc 16541 —5.945 | 5.461 | 0 2.79 (sd) 
discussion (mean) 
Left-right economic index |cmeco_Irc2 | 14334 —4.476 | 5.934 | 0 2.03 (sd) 
(mean) 
Libertarian-authoritarian cmlib 13651 —5.852 | 5.179 |0 1.71 (sd) 
index (mean) 
Previous activism prev actvg 16916 0 1 6228 37.72 
Country Country 16916 1 8 ~12% by 


category 
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Appendix 4.2: Methodological Note 


The data corresponds to a randomised country-individual nested cross-sectional 
dataset. The dataset has no supplementary grouping structure (e.g. networks, spatial 
or temporal dependency). 

Concerning the model diagnostics, all Bayesian models converged. The posterior 
predicted checks show a good prediction of our observed data—see the posterior 
distribution plot of Y (Fig. 4.4). In addition, the prior sensitivity analysis validated 
the model fit. I selected a model with the following uninformative prior N (0,1). 

As for the models' robustness checks, results from the logistic fixed-effects 
model—binary choice models with fixed effects (bife)—confirm our Bayesian 
MLM findings (Tables 4.4). 


-— y 


rep 


0.00 0.25 0.50 0.75 1.00 


Fig. 4.4 Posterior predicted checks of Y (refugee solidarity activism) 
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Table 4.4 BIFE regressions 


E. Fernández G. G. 


Est. Est. Est. 
DV: Refugee solidarity mobilisations | M1 Errors | M2 Errors | M3 Errors 
Universal cmunvs2r 0.28*** 0.04 | 0.22*** 0.05 | 0.44*** 0.07 
Generalised moral whyvol 151 |0.31*** 10.08 | 0.27** 0.08 | 0.31*** 0.08 
commitments 
Age cmage2 —0.19*** | 0.03 | —0.19*** | 0.03 | —0.18*** | 0.03 
Citizenship citizen] —0.39. 0.2 —0.39. 0.2 —0.38. 0.2 
Gender (woman) womanl —0.07 0.08 |—0.07 0.08 | —0.07 0.08 
Ref. high educational level 
Intermediate education | —0.2* 0.08 —0.2* 0.08 —0.2* 0.08 
educational level set2 
Low educational level | education_ | —0.16 0.11 —0.16 0.11 —0.16 0.11 

set3 

Income cminc —0.04** |0.01 ,—0.04** |0.01 ,—0.05** /0.01 
Frequency of meeting | cmmetf 0.15*** 0.04 .10.15*** 0.04 | 0.15*** 10.04 
with friends 
Organisational membs1 0.76*** 0.09 | 0.76*** 0.09 | 0.76*** 0.09 
membership 
Having refugees as refasproxb2 | —0.06 0.08 | —0.06 0.08 | —0.05 0.08 
family, friends or 
coworker 
Religiosity cmrelig 0.03* 0.01 |0.03* 0.01  |0.03* 0.01 
Political interest cmpolint 0.15** 0.05 | 0.15** 0.05 | 0.15** 0.05 
Frequency of political |cmpoldisc | 0.03* 0.02 |0.03* 0.02 |0.03* 0.02 
discussion 
Left-right economic cmeco_Irc2 | 0.14*** |0.02 | 0.14*** 10.02 | 0.14*** | 0.02 
index 
Libertarian- cmlib 0.12*** 10.02. |0.12*** 0.02 | 0.12*** 0.03 
authoritarian index 
Previous activism prev_actvg | 1.52*** | 0.1 1.52*** | 0.1 1.52*** | 0.1 
***p < 0.001 
**p « 0.01 


*p < 0.05 
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Chapter 5 A 
Values, Activism and Changing Attitudes: ss 
Individual-Level Moral Development 

in Social Movement Contexts 


Jonas Toubgl and Peter Gundelach 


Abstract Lately, several studies have added crucial knowledge to our understand- 
ing of social movement participation by demonstrating its processual nature and 
how it relates to individual-level movement outcomes. Still, moral factors like val- 
ues remain understudied. This paper develops a model of relationships between two 
types of value predispositions—self-transcendence and conformity—and differen- 
tial participation in humanitarian activities, political protest and civil disobedience 
and their consequences for attitudinal changes of loss of institutional trust and an 
altered view of refugee policies. We use cross-sectional survey data from the mobil- 
isation of the Danish refugee solidarity movement, which was revitalised in response 
to the 2015 refugee crisis. The main finding is that values, in accordance with our 
theoretical expectations, mainly influence attitudinal outcomes mediated by con- 
texts of different kinds of movement activities. Conformity relates to participation 
in non-contentious humanitarian support activities that do not relate to any attitudi- 
nal outcomes. The non-conform and self-transcendent respondents participate to a 
higher degree in contentious political protest and civil disobedience, which relates 
to a loss of trust in the political institutions. The results suggest that heterogeneity 
of values and contexts of activism within a movement have implications for social 
movements' role in the struggles for society's fundamental morality, individual- 
level biographical outcomes of activism and movements' internal processes related 
to collective identity. 
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Introduction 


In social movements, changes in individual-level perceptions and attitudes can have 
far-reaching consequences; irrespective of the success of a movement in relation to 
the political system, people's experiences from participation may likely impact the 
activists’ future life and political engagement (McAdam, 1988, 1989). Through 
movement participation in activist networks, the individual accumulates a history of 
activism that combines learning of skills and moral socialisation. In this process, the 
activist learns the cultural codes, styles, habits of action and ways of thinking, which 
influence future participation (della Porta, 2018; Eliasoph, 1998; Eliasoph & 
Lichterman, 2003; Lichterman & Eliasoph, 2014; van Stekelenburg, 2017). 
Furthermore, participation may change the activist's self-understanding through 
processes of changes in worldview such as emotional liberation and collective iden- 
tity formation. The changes to the activists worldview alter how the activist per- 
ceive and approach different situations in the future and may ultimately lead to 
changed patterns of action (Jasper, 2018; McAdam, 1999a; Melucci, 1989; Passy & 
Monsch, 2020). Hence, individual-level outcomes of altered perceptions, attitudes 
and values are one reason why even movements with no notable institutional impact 
and prefigurative politics may still be of significance to society's values and 
moral order. 

Studies of such individual-level outcomes of activism usually depart from how 
participation impacts the participants (Bosi et al., 2016; Carlsen et al., 2020b; 
Giugni, 1998; Giugni et al., 1999; Toubgl, 2019). Not disputing the importance of 
the participation process itself, this leaves aside the question of how predisposi- 
tions—that is, attitudes, tastes, habits, values, principles, etc., formed prior to 
engagement with the movement—influence not only participation but also the out- 
comes of movement activism. While the question of how predispositions influence 
activism has received attention (Gundelach, 1995; Gundelach & Toubgl, 2019; 
Klandermans, 2014; McAdam, 1986; van Deth & Scarbrough, 1995b), there is a 
void in the literature when it comes to how predispositions relate to outcomes 
(Converse, 1964; Schwartz, 2007). This void relates to the problematic marginalisa- 
tion of values and other attitudinal, moral and ideological factors from the field of 
social movement studies (Walder, 2009). Furthermore, studying the complete pro- 
cess of how predispositions directly and indirectly through the mediating context of 
participation in activism influence attitudinal outcomes and how this creates new 
predispositions needs to be theorised and explored empirically. In this chapter, we 
set out to investigate this process, focusing on how value predispositions' relation- 
ship through mediating contexts of activism relates to changes of attitudinal out- 
comes in the process as depicted in Fig. 5.1. 

This paper advances our knowledge of the complex relationship between value 
predispositions, participation and attitudinal outcomes by (1) developing theoretical 
hypotheses specifying the process of how value predisposition relates to different 
kinds of activism and attitudinal outcomes and (2) by empirically testing the hypoth- 
eses of value predispositions' relationships with attitudinal outcomes as mediated 
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Contexts of : 
in 
Values — > activism — > Attitudes 


Fig. 5.1 The relationship between value predispositions and attitudinal outcomes mediated by 
contexts of activism 


by social movement contexts of participation. Limiting our focus to the question of 
mediated relationships between values and attitudinal outcomes implies that we do 
not concern ourselves with the potential direct effects of values on attitudinal out- 
comes. We analyse two sets of value predispositions: (a) conformity measured by 
the religious affiliation of (i) non-believers, (ii) self-identified passive Christians 
and (iii) active Christians and (b) values of self-transcendence (strongly related to 
altruism) and self-enhancement (strongly related to egoism) measured on the basic 
human value scale. Outcomes of attitudinal change are (c) loss of trust in the politi- 
cal institutions representative of the partisan political system in the form of (1) 
Parliament and the repressive state apparatus represented by (ii) the judiciary sys- 
tem and (iii) the police. Also, we analyse the relationship to changes in the central 
issue of concern to the movement, namely, the (d) political view of immigration 
policies. Analysing these relationships, we focus on how they are mediated by the 
movement contexts of (e) participation in activism of three different kinds, namely, 
(i) humanitarian activity, (ii) political protest and (iii) civil disobedience. This is 
achieved by defining a statistical model that can handle several dependent variables 
and capture the layered process of participation and its subsequent outcomes and 
how predispositions influence both participation and outcomes. Our case is the 
Danish refugee solidarity movement, and we analyse Danish residents' activism to 
help refugees and how their predispositions influence participation and outcomes 
hereof. In short, the result suggests that predispositions, in general, do not directly 
influence changes in attitudes but instead influence attitudes as mediated through 
different contexts of activism in the sense that specific contexts of activism connect 
certain values to certain attitudinal outcomes. 

These findings highlight the importance of predispositions in the process of 
recruitment and participation and individual-level outcomes. The complex findings 
of interactions and indirect effects mediated by specific and distinguishable con- 
texts call for more practice-oriented theorising of the process of recruitment, partici- 
pation and outcomes. It is also important to stress that the exploratory pioneering 
nature of the study implies that the findings are, first and foremost, hypothesis gen- 
erating. This is the case because the design is based on a cross-sectional survey that, 
in general, does not allow for making causal claims concerning the processes under- 
pinning the correlations. Therefore, more studies are needed to test and develop 
hypotheses. 

Our case is the Danish refugee solidarity movement, which is constituted of peo- 
ple who organise to support refugees and their rights in Denmark. The movement is 
deeply embedded in humanitarian ideology and is concerned with a political topic 
that concerns a fundamental Western set of interlinked moral values of human 
rights, human dignity, and the sacredness of human life (Joas, 2013; Toubgl, 2017). 
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Given the topics' strong relations to conflict over basic morality central to demo- 
cratic institutions and liberal societies, value predispositions are likely to be central 
to the movement participants. This makes the movement a strategic case for explor- 
ing the role of value predispositions, and we will focus on two value dimensions 
salient to the movement. Self-transcendence is a value of particular relevance 
because it is intimately related to the movement's core ideals and activities of soli- 
darity and political altruism. Second, a distinguishing feature of the movement is its 
heterogeneous activist base consisting of both activists from the political left, local 
groups with no particular political affiliation as well as people from conservative 
religious groups who all share a common concern and compassion for refugees 
(Toubgl, 2015). The unusual fact that the movement mobilises both traditional and 
conformist individuals from religious networks and progressive non-conformist 
left-wing activists motivates our choice of also focusing on the value of conformity, 
which we will measure in terms of affiliation with the dominant religion of Danish 
society, Christianity. Also, the movement's broad and varied collective action reper- 
toire makes it strategic for studying how value predispositions' influence on attitu- 
dinal outcomes is mediated by different kinds of activism. In turn, the broad 
repertoire creates interaction with a wide array of political institutions, making it 
relevant to consider how different kinds of activism relate to different attitudinal 
outcomes of institutional trust. In sum, being the most likely case for observing 
variation in values, movement repertoire and involvement with political institutions, 
the movement is strategic and suitable for our purpose of exploring how values, 
activism and attitudinal outcomes are interrelated. 

In the following section, we discuss theories about the value-attitude-action triad 
and develop hypotheses regarding the relationship between values, contexts of 
activism and attitudinal outcomes. “Data and Methods" section details data and 
methods, including operationalising the theoretical model into a recursive block 
structure, which allows analysing the complex set of hypotheses. "Results" section 
presents and elaborates the empirical results, and finally, in “Conclusion and 
Discussion" section, we conclude and discuss the implications of the findings for 
the literature on social movement outcomes for individuals. 


Value Predispositions, Activism and Attitudinal Outcomes 


In general, questions concerning values and their role in the mobilisation process 
and for the strategies of movements, as well as the question of which values move- 
ment ideologies are concerned with, have remained understudied (McAdam, 1986; 
Walder, 2009). This theory section is guided by the very general theoretical model 
in Fig. 5.1 and explains how we theorise the relationships based on the existing lit- 
erature. In doing this, we pay specific attention to the indirect effects that are medi- 
ated by contexts of participation in activism and develop a set of hypotheses. Finally, 
the resulting five hypotheses are summarised in Fig. 5.2. 
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Value predispositions Contexts of activism Outcomes of attitudinal change 


Self-transcendence Political view of 
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(1) Humanitarian (5) 
activity 
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Note: Solid lines indicate a positive relationship; dotted lines a negative one. 
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Fig. 5.2. Overview of theoretical hypothesis 


Values, Context and Attitudes 


Before considering theories of the relationship between predispositions, activism 
and attitudes, we briefly deal with defining, on the one hand, the predisposition of 
values and, on the other hand, the outcome of attitudes. There is no clear consensus 
on the concepts in the social sciences (van Deth & Scarbrough, 19952), and to com- 
plicate matters, values and attitudes are often confounded (Schwartz, 2007). 
However, they can be defined as quite distinct. Following Schwartz's definition, 
values refer to desirable goals that motivate action and transcend specific contexts 
(Schwartz, 2007). In contrast, attitudes are specific to issues, objects, actions and 
situations; they are thereby non-transcendent but tied to specific contexts. Thus, 
across a variety of contexts, the same values may result in different attitudes, or as 
van Deth and Scarbrough put it, values are the ‘underlying orientations, which are 
relevant for or inform the process of, arriving at attitudes’ (van Deth & Scarbrough, 
1995a, p. 32). 

However, not all values are equally important for attitude formation in all con- 
texts, and which values are activated depends on the context. The competition is 
determined by the understanding of the given situation in which the actor arrives. 
This implies that values are ordered by importance relative to each other in any 
given context, which, according to Schwartz, is another characteristic that distin- 
guishes them from attitudes. An attitude toward a given object, situation or event is 
not in competition with other attitudes. However, an attitude may be ambiguous 
when it combines more than one value activated in the given context. 

This understanding of the relationship between values, contexts and attitudes 
suggests a process where values are transformed into attitudes in a specific context. 
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However, in empirical studies of values' relation to attitudes or action, the contex- 
tual factor is rarely, if ever, considered beyond very general macro-context variation 
at the level of countries. In the following, we shall discuss how meso-level contexts 
of different forms of activism may mediate the relationship between values and 
attitudes. 


The Mediating Role of Contexts 


Introducing the intermediate context of participation in movement activities adds a 
layer of complexity to the theory. On the one hand, we must consider how value 
predispositions relate to participation in activism and, on the other hand, how par- 
ticipation may influence outcomes of changes in attitude. We deal with each step 
in turn. 

We have already touched upon how values inform motivations for action. This 
has been confirmed in the literature on social movements. For instance, Dauphinais 
et al.’s (1992) study of “Predictors of Rank-and-File Feminist Activism’ concludes 
that predispositions are vital predictors of active versus non-active feminist activ- 
ists. These findings are supported by studies of other movements such as Barkan 
et al.’s (1995) study of the antihunger movement and Stern et al.’s (1995, 1999) 
work on environmental movements, and more recently Lahusen and Grasso (2018) 
published the edited volume Solidarity in Europe, which provides ample evidence 
of the close relationship between values, attitudes and activism (Fernández, 2018; 
see also Fernández G. G.’s contribution in chap. 4). 

As argued above, values are mediated through different contexts, which are of 
consequence to participation (see also Passy and Monsch's contribution in chap. 6). 
Processes related to group culture and collective identity formation have been 
shown to have a substantial impact (Carlsen et al., 2021b; De Weerd & Klandermans, 
1999; Klandermans, 2015; Klandermans et al., 2002; Passy & Giugni, 2000, 2001; 
Passy & Monsch, 2020), but emotional reactions have also been found to be very 
influential (Gundelach & Toubgl, 2019; Jasper & Poulsen, 1995). Moreover, and of 
particular importance to the solidarity movement under study, encounters between 
activists and deprived others may forge solidary relationships that influence future 
participation (Carlsen et al., 2020b; Maggini & Fernández, 2019). 

Studies also suggest that values are not equally important to all kinds of move- 
ment participation. As suggested by McAdam (1986), we can think of recruitment 
and movement participation as a process beginning with movement activities that 
entail low levels of risks and costs before the activists gradually, often facilitated by 
a process of socialisation with movement goals and culture, move on to activism 
that entails higher risks and costs. When considering this distinction between low- 
and high-risk/cost activism, values appear to be particularly important to the initial 
stages of low-risk/cost activism, but when moving on to high-risk/cost activism, 
values tend to lose importance relative to processes of network embeddedness, 
socialising and learning processes (Dauphinais et al., 1992; Gundelach & Toubgl, 
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2019; McAdam, 1986). Such observations warrant closer scrutiny of the relation- 
ship between values and different contexts of activism. 

In this study, we distinguish between three qualitatively different contexts of 
participation in the refugee solidarity movement that vary along the dimensions of 
(1) contentiousness concerning the degree of confrontation with other political 
actors, (2) risk concerning the individual risks of participation in the activities 
(Toubgl, 2017, 2019) and (3) civil disobedience. The first kind of participation is the 
most common in the movement, namely, humanitarian activities that aim to allevi- 
ate the suffering of the refugees. Humanitarian activities stand apart by being both 
non-contentious (it is not per se related to a political conflict, even though it might 
be) and low-risk. The second form of participation is political protest, a classical 
contentious form of activism that implies a low to medium level of risk. Finally, 
civil disobedience, such as helping refugees go underground or obstructing deporta- 
tions, is contentious and high-risk. Elsewhere, we have argued for the substantial 
and theoretical relevance and meaningfulness of focusing on exactly these three 
kinds of activism in relation to the particular case of the refugee solidarity move- 
ment (Toubgl, 2017, 2019). 

In relation to the values and types of activism under study, we first hypothesise 
that (1) strong values of self-transcendence relate to strong engagement with the 
low-risk activism like humanitarian activities and political protest but do not influ- 
ence participation in high-risk civil disobedience because prior research has pointed 
to this kind of activism being the result of network embeddedness and related pro- 
cesses of socialisation (della Porta, 2018; Wiltfang & McAdam, 1991). Second, we 
expect that (2) values of conformity are negatively associated with participation in 
civil disobedience due to its inherent rejection of existing institutional orders and 
also political protest because that activity also constitutes a challenge to society's 
hierarchical orders and an unconventional extra-institutional approach to demo- 
cratic institutions. This implies that we expect the non-conformists to participate in 
political protest and civil disobedience because they do not take society's traditional 
order for granted. 

Turning to how activism produces outcomes of attitudinal change, the literature 
is scarcer. However, studies of biographical consequences of movement participa- 
tion often have a change of attitudes and values at the centre (McAdam, 1988, 1989, 
1999b; McAdam & Kloos, 2014). While there is a consensus that activism pro- 
foundly influences the activists, the social movement literature is limited when it 
comes to formalised theories and models. However, other literature on the specific 
attitudinal outcomes of this study, institutional trust and political views, have valu- 
able insights to offer. 

Following Max Kaase (1999), we view trust as relational, and therefore loss of 
institutional trust involves interaction between individuals and institutions. The 
interactions that constitute trust differ between different kinds of institutions. Bo 
Rothstein and Dietlind Stolle distinguish between partisan institutions, pertaining 
in this case to Parliament representing the political system, and order institutions 
like the legal system and the police (Rothstein & Stolle, 2008), which represent the 
oppressive state apparatus (Althusser, 1971) with which movements and activists 
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often find themselves in conflict. A core distinction in relation to institutional trust 
is that citizens expect political bias from partisan institutions but impartially and 
neutrality from the order institutions. For partisan institutions like the Parliament, 
the interactions that constitute trust can be understood in terms of political efficacy 
(e.g., Craig et al., 1990; Pollock, 1983), in particular external efficacy, which is the 
political institutions’ responsiveness to the activists’ demands (not to be confused 
with giving in to the activists' demands). Thus, if experiencing non-response or lack 
of willingness to engage in debate and dialogue from politicians, even though the 
politicians and activist might disagree, it will likely lower trust due to the institu- 
tion's lack of responsiveness. For order institutions like the police and legal system, 
trust stems mainly from the procedural aspects of justice rather than their perceived 
performance (Tyler & Huo, 2002). Therefore, what matters for trust in legal institu- 
tions are personal experiences of high levels of fairness in the exercise of legal 
authority even though the final verdict may go against oneself (Jackson et al., 2012; 
Nix et al., 2015). 

For both partisan and order institutions, it all boils down to the fact that trust is 
constituted through interactions between individuals and institutions. Therefore, 
forms of activism that imply interaction with the particular institutions are more 
likely to result in a loss or gain of trust (gain is rarely observed in data and, there- 
fore, not considered here). Political protest is a form of interaction with political 
institutions, and therefore we hypothesise that (3) participation in political protest 
activities will lower institutional trust, particularly in political institutions. It is like- 
wise for civil disobedience, which, however, entails interaction with the order insti- 
tutions of police and judiciary to a higher degree. Therefore, (4) we expect 
participation in civil disobedience to cause a loss of trust in political institutions, 
both partisan and order institutions. In contrast, humanitarian activities rarely 
involve direct interaction with political institutions. Therefore, we do not expect 
humanitarian activities to create changes in institutional trust. 

Finally, we consider the outcome of a change of political view. This outcome is 
not tied to interaction with a particular institution but rather with engaging with a 
political topic. Social movement studies contain multitudes of observations of how 
participation in movements, including refugee solidarity movements (e.g., 
Cunningham, 1995), develops political consciousness and awareness through 
socialisation processes (e.g., McAdam, 1988). What seems to be the common 
denominator of activism involving altering political consciousness and views is the 
presence of a contentious dimension; that is, the meaning of the activities relates to 
a contested political topic (Carlsen et al., 2021b; Eliasoph & Lichterman, 2003). 
Thus, we hypothesise that (5) the two contentious contexts of activism, political 
protest and civil disobedience, are positively related to a change of the political view 
of immigration. 

Figure 5.2 sums up the complex set of hypotheses in a theoretical model that 
further unpacks the model’s operationalisation presented in Fig. 5.1. It also hints at 
a need for a sophisticated statistical model, which we will explain in detail below. 
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We use a non-representative convenience sample collected in activist groups on the 
social media Facebook May-July 2016. As described elsewhere (Carlsen, 2019; 
Toubgl, 2017), the Danish refugee solidarity movement experienced a massive 
revitalisation during 2014 and, in particular, in relation to a wave of refugee migra- 
tion through Europe in the summer and fall of 2015. Facebook groups were a central 
component in the movement’s organisation, which allowed us to sample the move- 
ment activists from these groups, constituting our sample frame. We invited mem- 
bers to participate by posting invitations, including a link to the online questionnaire, 
in the groups. Also, from data accessed through the Facebook API, we were able to 
produce measures of the sample frame, which allows us to assess the sample's 
representativity. 

We identified 165 relevant groups, and in 150 (91%), we obtained permission to 
field the survey. In addition, the survey was posted on 137 Facebook pages related 
to the movement. This resulted in a total of 2289 complete responses to the online 
questionnaire (51 question pages, median completion time of 22 min). To assess 
representativity, we compared the response sample to the sample frame of 28,304 
Facebook users who were active in the groups during the period of the survey. From 
the social media data, we were able to produce two measures allowing us to com- 
pare representativity, namely, gender from a name classifier and a mean position on 
a political left-right scale from ‘like’ behaviour.! The sample reflects the sample 
frame, having a majority of women but also over-representing women with 84% in 
the sample versus 76% in the sample frame. The sample is also significantly more 
politically left-leaning with a mean of 3899 compared to the sample frame’s mean 
of 4159 on a 1-10 points scale, even though the difference of 0.26 point is small. 
None of the biases is alarming, but the underrepresentation of men should be kept 
in mind when interpreting results where gender might be an important factor. 

The survey is cross-sectional and does not allow for causal inference. However, 
we take advantage of the fact that a dramatic event took place on 5 September 2015 
when a large number of refugees in an unregulated manner started crossing the 
border to Denmark, primarily from Germany. This became a dramatic national 
moment and was immediately followed by intense mobilisation and activity in the 
movement. This dramatic event allows for more reliable retrospective inquiry, and 
several items are constructed in ways that separate activities and level of movement 
participation and timing of involvement between, before and after 5 September 
2015. This allows for including a time dimension in the models, although we still 
refrain from drawing causal conclusions but see the design as strengthening the reli- 
ability of the explorative findings and consider our findings as suitable for qualify- 
ing existing and suggesting new theoretically plausible hypotheses. 


! For details regarding the procedures of producing these measures, please consult Carlsen, Ralund 
and Toubgl (2021b, 20212). 
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The dependent variables are created from survey questions asking if the respondent, 
as a result of his or her engagement, changed their level of trust in the institutions of 
Parliament, the judiciary and the police or changed his or her view of immigration 
in a positive or negative way. 

Table 5.1 summarises the variables regarding institutional trust. In the analysis 
that follows, we consider only the difference between no change and a decline in 
trust and leave out an increase in trust because this event is so rare (with the excep- 
tion of the police). The wording of the questions suggests that the responses reflect 
a causal relationship between movement activity and loss of trust. Hence, the fol- 
lowing analyses concern what variables relate to such a change in trust. 

For the analysis, we combined the three variables into a scale measuring the 
number of institutions in which the respondent lost trust (summarised in Table 5.2). 
The scale conforms almost perfectly to the assumptions of a Mokken scale. Out of 
2289 responses, only 127 (6%) do not conform to the Mokken scale hypothesis 
regarding data structure, and we drop these respondents from the analysis. Without 
these respondents, the items form a scale with Loevinger's H = 0.74. This indicates 
very high scalability, and consequently we adopt the scale of loss of institutional 
trust as our measure of attitudinal change toward political institutions. 

The measure of the other dependent variable that measures attitudinal outcomes 
concerning changes of political view is binary. Those reporting no change of opin- 
ion (0) comprised 87%, and 13% reported having adopted a more refugee-friendly 
political view (1) as a consequence of their involvement with the movement.? 

The focal independent variables of the value predispositions of self-transcendence 
and conformity are operationalised following different principles. Following 
Schwartz (Davidov et al., 2008), self-transcendence is measured by four items from 
the basic value orientations of universalism and benevolence. The items are adopted 
from the European Social Survey (ESS) and form an additive index with the 
principal range of 4—20. However, since the distribution is highly skewed, catego- 
ries 4-13 have been collapsed, which results in a scale from 1 to 8. We also include 
a variable that measures self-enhancement values which may be equated with an 


Table 5.1 Distribution of answers to the question ‘Have what you learnt and your experiences 
with the refugee cause changed your trust in the following institutions?’ 


Yes, my trust has 


increased | Yes, my trust has declined | No, it did not change 
Institution [N | Percent [N | Percent [N | Percent 
Parliament 23 [1 | 1483 165 | 764 [34 
Judiciary — |50 BE |487 [21 [1729 |% 
The police |277 |12 |227 |10 1761 — |78 


?The questionnaire included the option that the respondent favored a more strict refugee policy as 
a result of participating in the movement, but virtually no one chose that option. 
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Table 5.2 Construction of Mokken scale of loss of institutional trust 


Scale score Parliament | Judiciary | Police | Percent 
3 + + + 6 
2 [+ + - [m5 
1 + = = 43 
0 B - - [e 
Combinations not conforming to Mokken scale | + = + 3 
assumptions = " E 2 
(n = 127) _ M + 1 

— + + 1 
Total 100 

(n = 2289) 


egoistic personality. We have not formulated specific hypotheses regarding self- 
enhancement but include it nonetheless as an important control variable because, in 
Schwartz’ theory, it represents a value opposite that of self-transcendence (Schwartz, 
1992; Schwartz & Bilsky, 1987). Similar to the self-transcendence scale, the vari- 
able is measured by four items from ESS. The principal scale ranging from 4 to 20 
has been recoded into a 1—7 scale to maximise variation and avoid too few observa- 
tions in categories at the tails of the distribution. 

Conformity is measured by a proxy, religious affiliation with three categories: 
(1) active member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark or another 
Christian religious association (11%), (2) passive member of the church (34%) and 
(3) not being religiously affiliated (5596)? As Schwartz remarks, religious behav- 
iour may be associated with values of conformity and tradition (Schwartz, 2007), 
but how to interpret this matter, we may add, depends on context. For instance, stud- 
les from the US sectarian religious tradition show that religious activity drives activ- 
ism and, thus, rather than conformity, inspires deviance (Cunningham, 1995; e.g., 
Delehanty, 2020). However, the Danish religious landscape is far from sectarian. 

The Danes have been characterised as people who are ‘belonging without believ- 
ing’ (Storm 2009). On the one hand, the Danes have low religiosity (Evans & 
Baronavski, 2018), and Denmark has been characterised as the least religious coun- 
try in the world (Zuckerman, 2008, 2009). On the other hand, 74% of the population 
are members of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark.* However, churchgo- 
ing is low, and only one in six believes in a personal God (Andersen et al., 2019). 
The strong institutional position of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Denmark is 


*We have excluded religious minorities except for Muslims because the number of observations 
was too small to obtain valid estimates. The reasons are purely pragmatic and imply an important 
reservation with regard to generalisability of the results beyond the religious groups of Christians, 
Muslims and non-believers. However, because of few Muslim respondents, we cannot distinguish 
between passive and active Muslims, and we, therefore, cannot measure the level of conformity for 
this group. Thus, the value conformity regards only Christians. 

^ According to Statistics Denmark's records for the first quarter of 2020: https://statistikbanken.dk/ 
statbank5a/SelectVar Val/Define.asp?MainTable=KM 1 &PLanguage=0&PXSId=0&wsid=cftree 
(visited 17-12-2020) 
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due to its century-long state-sanctioned monopoly on religious enterprise. 
Furthermore, the church is a national symbol, and church membership has a central 
role as a sign of integration and belonging to the Danish national identity (Iversen, 
2018; Iversen et al., 2008; Sundback, 2008; Warburg, 2008). This is, for instance, 
reflected in the Danish name of the church, Folkekirken, which translates into “The 
People's Church'. 

Studies show the active membership in a dominant church is associated with 
conformity; that is, active members are more likely to trust key political institutions 
(Brafias-Garza et al., 2009; Kasselstrand et al., 2017; Kasselstrand & Eltanani, 
2013), have more conservative political leanings (Esmer & Pettersson, 2007; Wolf, 
2008) and respect authority (Proctor, 2006). Therefore, we assume that active mem- 
bership in the church implies a relatively high level of conformity, while being a 
non-believer indicates a very low level of conformity because it is a breach of the 
membership norm, which, as argued above, not only relates to religious matters but 
perhaps even more to matters of national identity. Passive membership in the church 
indicates a level of conformity in between. The variables are treated as binaries. 
However, in the case of a minority religion, the relationship between religious affili- 
ation and conformity might be different. Due to this uncertainty, we restrict the 
measure to concern members of Christian churches in Denmark and add a control 
for association with the only religious minority of any substantial size in the popula- 
tion and sample, namely, Muslims. This has implications for generalisability and 
transferability of findings related to conformity, which are only valid in relation to 
the dominant religion of the majority culture in contexts similar to that of Danish 
society. 

The context in which values are activated and motivate activism that may lead to 
change in institutional trust and political views is measured by three variables 
assessing the level of participation in three types of activism: (1) humanitarian 
activity, (2) political protest and (3) civil disobedience (Toubgl, 2019). They are 
created from an item inquiring about the respondents’ participation in 16 activities 
(summarised in Toubgl (2019), Table III) during and after the mobilisation that 
began in September 2015. The classification of the 16 activities into three categories 
is motivated by theoretical and substantive considerations, including detailed 
knowledge of the contents of the movement’s activities from extensive fieldwork 
(Toubgl, 2017). As explained in the theory section, we expect the three categories of 
activities to imply different patterns of interactions with the political institutions. 
Therefore, both constitute a direct relation to the loss of institutional trust and medi- 
ators of value predispositions’ relationship with loss of institutional trust. 

Finally, we add several control variables. Gender, age and level of educational 
attainment control for sociobiographic and sociodemographic factors. More spe- 
cific to social movement activity, we control for history of activism (Wiltfang & 
McAdam, 1991) before the mobilisation in September 2015, which is inferred from 
an item asking the respondents to report different forms of political participation 
before and after September 2015. Retrospective inquiry is difficult in a survey, but 
given the iconic and dramatic status of the events in September 2015, the measure’s 
reliability might be acceptable (Belli, 2014). Similarly, we ask the respondents if 
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they were active in the movement before September 2015 or became active only 
during the mobilisation that followed. This provides us with a measure of embed- 
dedness in the movement networks. The two measures serve as indicators of the 
level of socialisation of movement identity, values, views and beliefs, as well as 
learning of movement practices, including activism (McAdam, 1986; van 
Stekelenburg, 2017). Both ideational and practical socialisations may influence risk 
and cost perceptions and, therefore, heighten the chance of participating in the more 
risky types of activism like civil disobedience (Ayanian & Tausch, 2016; Carlsen 
et al., 2021b; Gundelach & Toubgl, 2019). Finally, we include an index of the 
respondents' emotional reaction to the events in September 2015 summarising their 
emotional reactions in terms of (1) compassion with the refugees, (2) feeling respon- 
sible for the refugees, (3) anger toward the authorities lack of care for the refugees 
and (4) ashamed by the lack of a welcoming attitude in Danish society. 


Statistical Method: Discrete Graphical Models 


For the statistical analysis, we use discrete graphical modelling. The model is based 
on a recursive block structural model designed to analyse the complex hypotheses 
regarding a mix of direct, indirect and mediated effects (see Fig. 5.2). The recursive 
block structure is depicted in Fig. 5.3, and the position of the variables in the struc- 
ture is based on the theoretical considerations presented above. The logic of a recur- 
sive block model consists of the variables in block 1, the numerically lowest block, 
which are considered dependent on all other variables and the variables in the 
numerically highest block, in this case, block 4, that are independent of all other 
variables. The variables in the intermediary blocks are simultaneously independent 
of the variables of the numerically lower blocks and dependent on the variables in 
the numerically higher blocks. Thus, recursive block models allow for modelling 
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Fig. 5.3 Recursive block structure 
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complex variable relationships and estimating models, including multiple depen- 
dent variables. 

The block model is analysed as a chain graphical model (Lauritzen, 1996) that 
combines graphical theoretic analyses with Markov graphs. The statistical analysis 
is a probability-based adaptation of high-dimensional contingency tables based on 
the principles of classical elaboration analysis (Aneshensel, 2012; Davis, 1971; 
Lazarsfeld & Rosenberg, 1955; Rosenberg, 1968). The strategies and techniques of 
discrete graphical modelling and the DIGRAM software? are described and devel- 
oped by Kreiner (Kreiner, 1986, 1987, 1996, 2003). 

In this paper, the order of the recursive blocks is based on the assumptions that 
are sketched in Fig. 5.2. The focal variables corresponding to the theoretical model 
of Fig. 5.2 are placed in blocks 1, 2 and 4 of Fig. 5.3. Block 1 contains the dependent 
variables, loss of institutional trust and political views of favouring more refugee- 
friendly policies. Block 2 includes the three kinds of activism. In block 4, we find 
the value scales of altruism and egoism and measures of religious affiliation that we 
operationalised as proxies of conformity. Also, sociobiographic and socioeconomic 
controls are in block 4. The three control variables concerning the history of activ- 
ism, embeddedness in the movement and emotional response are placed in an inter- 
vening block 3 as they might constitute contexts that mediate the value 
predispositions' relationship to the activity variables. The reason for this is chronol- 
ogy. Values are considered rather stable and, therefore, are most fundamental to the 
model. The movement embeddedness and history of activism variables concern the 
period before September 2015, and the emotional response concerns the dramatic 
events that started the mobilisation in September 2015. Therefore, they are chrono- 
logically before the activism variables, which measure participation during and 
after September 2015. 

The advantage of the table elaboration techniques offered by DIGRAM is that it 
provides a nuanced analysis where the results may be presented visually. In contrast 
to the traditional regression type of analysis, the variable may be nominal, ordinal 
or interval scale properties, and it is possible to include several dependent variables, 
to combine directed and symmetrical relationships between the variables and to 
include all variables as well as interactions in the analysis from the beginning. The 
method has two limitations compared to regression analysis. First, the method does 
not make it possible to compute R? or any other goodness-of-fit criteria to select 
among models. Instead, the analysis continues until the researcher finds that the 
results are empirically and theoretically satisfactory. This kind of interplay between 
explanatory ideas and the examination of data is at the heart of data analysis (Tufte, 
1974) and takes places in all kinds of multivariate analysis. Practitioners of regres- 
sion analysis also ‘play’ with the data as an integral part of their research activity but 
rarely explicate their procedures and primarily justify their choice of model from 
goodness-of-fit tests (Ron, 2002). Instead, the DIGRAM software forces the 


5A ZIP file of the program, the user guide and examples of use may be downloaded from http:// 
publicifsv.sund.ku.dk/-skm/ (accessed 10 December 2020). 
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researcher to make the interplay explicit rather than relying on strict formal criteria 
for the model’s fit to the data. The lack of a formal measure of goodness of fit leads 
to another limitation. The inclusion of all direct and indirect relationships between 
the variables results in a need to study a high number of relationships. When the 
model includes a large number of variables, the analysis may seem too complex and 
even incomprehensible. Therefore, the DIGRAM researcher—rather than perform- 
ing data dredging (Bartels & Brady, 1993)—must limit the number of variables in 
the model and include variables only where theoretically plausible hypotheses 
between the variables may be explicated. 
The overall strategy of analysis consists of three steps: 


]. Based on theoretical considerations, the researcher determines the recursive 
block structure of the variables as done in Fig. 5.3. 

2. Using log-linear analysis, the relationships between all variables are tested for 
conditional independence. The analysis depends on the collapsibility properties 
of log-linear and graphical models, which means that estimations of correlations 
and computations of test statistics may be computed in smaller marginal tables 
(Agresti, 2013; Kreiner, 1998). If two variables are conditionally independent 
given all the other variables in the model (i.e., they are partially uncorrelated), 
the relationship is deleted from the analysis. This changes the characteristics of 
the model, and the analysis is repeated in search of new cases of uncorrelated 
variables until all insignificant relationships are deleted. The search for an ade- 
quate model is done stepwise in a researcher-supervised semi-automated manner 
by deleting and adding associations to the model, based on both empirical test 
results and theoretical subject matter knowledge. The level of significance is 
tested by using Monte Carlo estimates of exact conditional tests and is assessed 
by taking the multiple tests performed into account. The final model, thus, 
includes only highly significant and/or highly theoretically relevant 
associations. 

3. To measure the strength of conditional association and as test statistics to evalu- 
ate hypotheses of conditional independence, y coefficients are used for ordinal 
variables, and y? tests are used for nominal variables. 


The final model includes direct as well as mediating relationships between the 
blocks. We present it graphically in Fig. 5.4 in the subsequent section, where we 
detail the results of the empirical analysis of the five hypotheses. 


Results 


The five hypotheses can be ordered in two sets, which will structure the presentation 
of the results. The first set consists of hypotheses 1 and 2 and concerns value predis- 
positions’ indirect effects through the contexts of the three forms of activism they 
may be activated in. The second set comprises hypotheses 3, 4 and 5 and regards 
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Fig. 5.4 Final model of the variable relationships of the recursive block structure 


how different kinds of activism imply interaction with different political institu- 
tions, which may lead to a loss of trust in particular institutions. 

The results of the analysis are depicted as a graph in Fig. 5.4. Lines with arrows 
indicate the direction of the asymmetric variable relationships, whereas other lines 
show symmetric relationships. Only statistically significant relationships are 
reported. Coefficients are partial y-correlations. To be clear, the dataset does not 
allow us to observe causal relationships, and we do not intend to make any causal 
claims based on the results. When we discuss the direction of asymmetric relation- 
ships, this is based on theoretical considerations. 


Value Predispositions and Participation 


The first set of hypotheses concerns which value predispositions are associated with 
participation in certain kinds of movement activity. Hypothesis 1 stipulated that 
self-transcendence values would positively associate with participation in humani- 
tarian activities and political protest. In contrast, hypothesis 2 predicts that confor- 
mity would be negatively associated with political protest and civil disobedience. 
The results support both hypotheses. Self-transcendence values are positively asso- 
ciated with participation in both humanitarian activities and political protest. The 
non-conform respondents without religious affiliation are more likely to participate 
in political protest, whereas the passive church-affiliated Christians are very unlikely 
to participate in civil disobedience. Being an active church member indicates a high 
level of conformity which increases the relative likelihood of participating in 
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humanitarian activity compared to participating in civil disobedience and political 
protest. 

Theoretically, the relationship between values, contexts and action can be inter- 
preted in two ways, both of which may be correct. The first theoretical interpretation 
assumes that values are prior to and influence action. The subject of refugee solidar- 
ity and refugee rights in the context of the movement is evaluated differently based 
on the individuals’ value hierarchy, which leads to different courses of action. Here 
the non-conform, self-transcendent person will construct the issue as a politically 
contentious struggle about justice for refugees, and the natural course of action is 
political protest and, subsequently, in rare cases, even civil disobedience. The con- 
form person might construe the situation as concerning the suffering of unfortunate 
refugees but ignore the political level out of the basic propensity to trust and respect 
the authority of political institutions. In that case, the natural course of actions 
focuses on humanitarian activities that aim to reduce the suffering of the refugees. 

In the second interpretation, the movement activities are not actions per se but 
are seen as the contexts that activate values. Here, the results tell a story of what 
values are likely to be activated in what contexts of the movement activities of 
humanitarian activities, political protest and civil disobedience, and the relation- 
ships between the variables are symmetric rather than asymmetric. Values do not 
lead to certain courses of action; rather, in certain contexts, certain values are 
activated. 

Both interpretations are consistent with the theories, and both processes may be 
involved in generating the observed correlations. Our data, unfortunately, do not 
allow for separating the processes, assessing their relative validity and drawing firm 
conclusions. 


Participation and Attitudes 


The second set of hypotheses concerns the relationship between movement partici- 
pation and attitudes. Hypotheses 3 and 4 concern what kind of interaction with 
political institutions the different activities involve. The hypotheses stipulated that 
political protest would involve interaction with partisan institutions, causing a loss 
of trust, and civil disobedience would imply interaction with order institutions 
resulting in a loss of trust in these institutions. The results support both hypotheses. 
Political protest has a positive correlation with loss of trust at 0.15, and civil disobe- 
dience has a slightly stronger association of 0.20. Also, the strong symmetric asso- 
ciation of a 0.48 partial correlation supports the hypotheses’ claim that the two 
kinds of activities are entangled. Compared to political protest, civil disobedience 
has a slightly stronger correlation with the loss of institutional trust scale where 1 is 
the partisan institution of the Parliament and 2 and 3 are the order institutions of the 
legal system and the police. Thus, civil disobedience’s slightly stronger correlation 
with loss of institutional trust supports the hypotheses that civil disobedience to a 
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higher degree than political protest involves interaction with the order institutions of 
the repressive state apparatus and the associated loss of trust. 

Our final hypothesis, 5, concerning a change in political opinion, is not sup- 
ported. Neither participation in political protest nor civil disobedience is associated 
with a higher likelihood of change in political view regarding immigration. 


Conclusion and Discussion 


In this study, we have explored the role of value predispositions for participation in 
activism and individual-level outcomes of movement participation in the form of 
attitudinal change. In line with mainstream theory on the value-attitude-action 
nexus, we find that values’ possible influence on outcomes of attitudinal change is 
mediated by the contexts of the actors: It is through the process of making meaning 
of the given context that certain values are activated and related to the issues at hand 
through a process of attitude formation. We show that certain values relate to certain 
specific contexts of movement activity, either because they are activated in these 
contexts or because they inform attitudes that call for such action. In our case, the 
Danish refugee solidarity movement, we find that participation in contentious activ- 
ism of political protest and civil disobedience, on the one hand, are both related to 
values of self-transcendence and non-conformity and, on the other hand, to out- 
comes of loss of trust in political institutions like Parliament, the legal system and 
the police. For the non-contentious context of humanitarian activities, however, we 
do not observe any relationships to outcomes of attitudinal change. 

These findings give reason to reconsider how we think of values and moral impli- 
cations of movement participation and, more generally, take the context of values 
more seriously, both empirically and theoretically. The study goes beyond the notion 
that certain movements relate to certain values (Klandermans, 2015; Snow et al., 
1986) and expands our knowledge by exploring how, within the same movement, 
different contexts of activism relate to values in different ways and, in turn, relate to 
different attitudinal outcomes. 

Furthermore, the findings suggest that movements may produce heterogeneity 
within themselves because activists participating in different parts of the repertoire 
constituting different contexts develop different attitudes to the issue and political 
actors with which and whom the movement engages. This, in turn, implies that the 
same movement may contain different competing values that denote different desir- 
ables that guide action. Thus, one of the implications is to take a more nuanced 
approach to movements and recognise that the often noted heterogeneous, unorgan- 
ised and diverse composition of movements is a factor of consequence. 

Because of its focus on how to bridge and align different frames understood as 
interpretive schemata that guide meaning-making, framing theory (Snow et al., 
1986) presents itself as a relevant approach to address these issues. To strengthen a 
focus on rank and file members’ practices, which calls for situation centred, 
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ethnographic approaches, the concept of scene style (Lichterman & Eliasoph, 2014) 
readily presents itself as an important supplement. This concept invites us to inves- 
tigate and explore how different contexts of movement participation can be under- 
stood as different scenes constituted of interactional styles. The cultures of different 
scenes bring certain values into play and relate them to various objects and issues 
that produce scene-specific logics of action and habits of thought, shaping the moral 
selves of the involved actors (Carlsen et al., 2021b). 

The observed heterogeneity of values and attitudes in different within-movement 
contexts also complicates the consequences of movement activity for society's basic 
values and moral foundations (Alexander, 2006; McAdam, 1988). In the case of the 
Danish refugee solidarity movement, a central internal issue of strife was whether 
the movement’s goal was to change institutional politics pursued through conten- 
tious practices or whether it should focus only on humanitarian activities pursuing 
a prefigurative political strategy (Carlsen et al., 2020a; Vandevoordt, 2019). This 
debate was framed as a within-movement debate, and the participants recognised 
each other as belonging to the same movement (Toubgl, 2017, pp. 54-57). This 
within-movement division along the dimension of contentiousness (Carlsen & 
Toubgl, 2021) is also clearly observed in our analyses. It raises the question of 
whether these observed variations within the overall collective identity of the move- 
ment also result in different moral visions for society. While the humanitarian activ- 
ities of the movement were not associated with any of the attitudinal outcomes 
included in the analysis above, it still seems likely that such activities involved 
collective identity formation that may serve as a moral template or vision, not just 
for the activists involved but also in the wider society (Melucci, 1989). 

The insight that what goes on at the interactional level in different parts of a 
movement has implications for values and attitudinal outcomes is relevant for value 
studies in general. Empirical research into values is dominated by survey studies. 
However, the survey method suffers from its long-standing weakness with regard to 
measuring respondent contexts (Barton, 1968; Carlsen et al., 2021a; Cicourel, 1964; 
Coleman, 1958), which results in an epistemological paradox in the sense that theo- 
ries of values stress the consequential role of contexts, but empirical studies rarely 
include reliable measures of context. While this study also is limited when it comes 
to measuring contexts, it does provide evidence that this omission is problematic. 
Hence, studying and conceptualising the shaping of the moral self in different con- 
texts and situations are pending tasks for students of values, attitudes and activism. 
This task is further complicated by the fact that movement contexts—both in the 
sense of contexts within the movements and the political institutional and cultural 
contexts that the movement is embedded in—are not constant, but dynamic (e.g. 
Tilly, 1986). While this approach is beyond the capability of the present paper, 
which is based on cross-sectional data, it is a highly relevant perspective for future 
studies based in longitudinal data to grasp such dynamic developments of contexts 
and their implications for individual-level participation and shaping of the activists’ 
morality. 
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Chapter 6 (R) 
For a Better Living-Together: Ongoing inim 
Meaningful Conversations at Play 


Florence Passy and Gian-Andrea Monsch 


Abstract This chapter provides two contributions. On the one hand, it argues that 
morality is a mine field for sociologist as they lack the analytical tools to judge what 
is moral and what is not. Yet, historical sociology has shown that morality is bound 
to culture, and accordingly culture and cultural practices should gain the center 
stage of the sociological work on morality. Further on, we claim that social move- 
ments scholars can show that specific contentions directly relate to major political 
cleavages where major debates about moral issues are staged. 

Our second contribution offers an empirical example of such a research agenda. 
Using original survey and interview data on pro-migrant's rights activists and envi- 
ronmentalists, we show that activists from these two groups form a common com- 
munity—the moral voicing community. They share an understanding of the social 
problems they are committed for. Activists from both groups judge as immoral 
when specific social or cultural groups lack basic rights or suffer from environmen- 
tal devastations and interpret these assessments through a prism of injustice. Finally, 
we show that these shared meanings on our living-together are continuously con- 
structed through a specific relational mechanism. Indeed, ongoing and direct con- 
versations are necessary to maintain those shared views and to ultimately sustain 
their activism. 


Keywords Morality - Conversations - Shared meanings - Culture - Pro-migrant - 
Environmental activism 


Lisa, a woman of 30, is highly committed to the defense of migrants’ rights. For 
almost 10 years, she has been involved in an association of jurists who offer legal 
aid to new arrivals. She also participates in other pro-migrant groups to fight what 
she perceives as an “obscene injustice" on a political level. “They encounter so 
many problems when they try to acquire a right to remain or to work elsewhere than 
in their home country. [...] If I compare my situation to theirs, it's clear that there is 
an obscene injustice: basic rights are denied." Nathan, a 30-year-old man, mobilizes 
to promote environmental sustainability. Nathan became passionate about 
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ecological activism when completing his studies in Finland. On his return to 
Switzerland, he joined Greenpeace to pursue his commitment, which he perceives 
as a matter of justice: "I am very concerned with the consequence of human activity 
on the environment. [...] And we are not all equal in terms of environmental destruc- 
tion. The same goes for global warming: developing countries are much more 
affected by global warming than first world countries are. Switzerland will have 
enough funds to cope with floods or hurricanes, but this is notthe case for Bangladesh 
and many other poor countries." 

Lisa and Nathan are two examples among many of what we could label “moral” 
commitment. Lisa spends time and energy to do unto others, while Nathan fights for 
our environment. Both struggle to achieve a better living-together. In many cases 
(not all), contentious politics is engaged in “moral” issues. Political battles to 
enlarge rights are examples of such issues. To improve the rights for migrants, 
women, poor people, or LGBT people, all constitute moral battles that aim to pro- 
mote people's well-being in society. Similarly, political struggles to secure living 
conditions, such as peace movements or environmental ones do, are other examples 
of “moral crusades” carried by contentious politics.! Many questions arise when 
contention and morality are linked. In this contribution we focus on two specific 
questions. First, what is the work of sociology when it investigates morality? 
Second, how can we bridge contentious politics to the sociology of morality? 

In this chapter, we will argue that morality is embedded in culture. Indeed, 
morality is a cultural construction embedded in social relations, institutions, and 
human practices. This means that cultural practices shape meanings available in a 
specific social site and time period, which fashion the individual toolkit that enables 
us to think, construct, and act. Along this line, and in a second step, we will argue 
that political battles, perceived as “moral,” are aligned on social cleavages. Cleavages 
are constructed around distinct views of our living-together, around distinct “moral” 
principles. They rely not only on a social and political basis but also on cultural pil- 
lars that configure distinct conceptions of our living-together and our understand- 
ings of society. 

Placing culture at the heart of our sociological work on morality implies that 
sociologists should investigate morality in its cultural practices, a position that 
opens several research avenues. For example, how are moral issues culturally 
framed? How do cultural components partake in the construction of those issues in 
a specific space and time? More precisely, at the collective level, we could examine 
what meanings are available in a specific society (or group) that enable the construc- 
tion of moral issues in a given context. At the individual level, we can ask what 
"individual cultural toolkits," to borrow Swidler's words, and allow individuals to 
perform joint action to improve our living-together (Swidler, 1986). 

Our contribution focuses on this last research avenue. We empirically investigate 
the cultural toolkits at individuals’ disposal to perform joint action on behalf of 
migrants, as Lisa does, or to promote ecological sustainability, as Nathan does. This 


! The term “moral crusades” is borrowed from Jasper (1997). 
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leads us to question what meanings are present in the activist's head that enables 
them to perform political altruism and environmental action in a specific time and 
society: present-day Switzerland. Our central question can be specified into three 
interrogations. What meanings do activists committed for migrants and ecology 
hold onto? To what extent are those subjective understandings shared by activists 
involved in the same commitment community and on the same side of a political 
cleavage? And finally, how are these perceptions of the social world constructed in 
the activist's mind? 

Our data having been collected at one point in time and during the activists’ 
action, we scrutinize the meanings activists hold onto once they are committed, and 
we examine how talks and ties within a commitment community enable activists to 
maintain their views about society and serve to sustain commitment over time. This 
ultimately means that we do not analyze how understandings emerge prior to or 
after commitment. 

Before we launch into an examination of the activists’ subjective world, we 
begin with a brief discussion on morality and the challenges it presents to sociolo- 
gists. We follow this by considering a research avenue for social movements schol- 
ars who tackle issues of morality. Then, after some methodological information 
about our study relating to data collection and analysis, we present our findings on 
the activists’ minds and the role of conversational interaction within the commit- 
ment community on the activists’ mental world. We conclude by addressing further 
research avenues both on the study of the minds of activists and the study of moral- 
ity for social movements scholars. 


Morality Embedded in Culture 


We often use the term morality (e.g., moral action, issues, frames, crusades) in soci- 
ological research and in the study of social movements. If we look up a definition in 
a dictionary, morality differentiates action (but also motives, intentions, decisions) 
judged as proper to those deemed improper. Morality is therefore a set of principles 
(standards, norms, or codes) that guides human action. These codes of conduct 
derive from a particular philosophy, religion, or culture and enable judgment 
between moral and immoral actions. But what is moral and immoral? What kinds of 
action are assessed as proper or improper? This is a major problem for sociologists, 
who are ill-equipped to formulate such assessments. 

Not surprisingly, after reviewing sociological works on morality, Bargheer and 
Wilson (2018) rightly argue that we lack a clear and substantive definition of what 
we understand by morality. Definitions are both vague and not consensual, leading 
to disagreements about what we are supposed to study when we study morality 
(Bargheer & Wilson, 2018). 

If defining morality is the first problem sociologists encounter, the second relates 
to a key tension in the studies on the topic: that between universal principles and 
moral standards embedded in cultural contexts. Are moral principles universal rules 
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of behavior or are they context-dependent and therefore subject to change over time 
and from one culture to another? In the discipline of philosophy, this contradiction 
is relevant. For example, for Hume morality emerges from experience and is essen- 
tially social. Therefore, morality depends of social and cultural contexts. Similarly, 
for Hegel morality is thoroughly embedded in cultural context, and he was among 
the first to relativize the conception of morality and to think about morality as a non- 
fixed category. By contrast, Kant thinks moral principles should be universal laws 
that apply to all humans across time and culture, a universalism Aristotle shares. 
Both consider moral standards, such as kindness goodness, fairness, or rightness, as 
universal rules that apply to all human beings. 

This dividing line is also present in sociology. Historical sociology understands 
morality as a socially and historically constructed category. Martin (2017) argues 
that the true, the good, and the beautiful are not universal even within the history of 
Western thought, but culturally constructed categories that emerged during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries in the Western world. The historical perspective in 
sociology is rife with studies that emphasize that what is considered as moral is 
actually a social construction (see Abend, 2011; Joas, 1997; Keane, 2015; 
Lamont 1992). By contrast, following Parsons' structure-functionalism, studies on 
human values apprehend beliefs as universal categories. For example, Inglehart's 
work on values change (Inglehart, 1977, 1997; Inglehart & Welzel, 2005), Rokeach's 
(1978, 2008) on human values, and Etzioni's (1988) on moral values rely on a uni- 
versalizing account of values and morality.” 

The absence of a common definition *might indicate the multifaceted and multi- 
dimensional nature of morality that calls into doubt the possibility of designating 
such a thing as a static and clearly demarcated entity that can be called the *moral 
self’ (Chazan, 1998) or the ‘moral dimension’ (Etzioni, 1988) of social life" 
(Bargheer & Wilson, 2018, 3). The historical perspective, as well as anthropological 
work, makes us aware of the notion that universal categories cannot exist in human 
societies: they are cultural constructions. The way we conceive of common good 
(Geuss, 2001; Miller, 2004), the human being (Somers, 2008), money (Lamont 1992), 
or selfhood (Keane, 2015) varies from one society to another and from one histori- 
cal period to another, and these categories are fashioned by social relations, social 
dynamics, and institutions. 

Historical sociology offers three key findings (Bargheer & Wilson, 2018, 7). 
First, the relation of moral to non-moral evaluation is contingent over time. For 
example, during centuries in the Western world, same-sex relations were morally 
condemned, while today they are not. Second, what it means to be a moral person 
depends not only on moral evaluations but also on how these evaluations intertwine 
and structure the self. Finally, the relationship between moral evaluation and the self 
is structured by and structures institutions. Morality is culturally embedded in social 
relations, institutions, and human practices. Simply put, morality is bound to culture. 


?We also find a universal understanding of morality in political theory (Taylor, 1989), in psychol- 
ogy with Piaget (1932) and Kohlberg (1967), in contemporary social psychology (e.g., Bratanova 
et al., 2012; Darley & Shultz, 1990; Reed & Aquino, 2003), and in neuroscience (Liao, 2016). 
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Our work as sociologists, then, consists in investigating morality in its cultural 
practices. Many avenues for research are accordingly opened for social movements 
scholars. As stated above, at the collective level, we can examine what are the cul- 
tural meanings available in a specific society (or group) that enable the construction 
of moral issues seized by contentious actors. At the individual level, we can analyze 
what cultural toolkits individuals possess and that allow them to perform joint 
action to improve our living-together. We here follow this second research avenue 
by first investigating what meanings lie behind the performance of contentious 
action. Second, we examine whether these meanings are shared by activists involved 
in the same commitment community and whether they rely on what we call a “syn- 
chronized mind." Finally, we examine how those mental cultural constructs are 
maintained and serve to sustain commitment. 


Morality, Contention, and Political Cleavages 


Jasper (1997) qualified the political battles for human rights, minorities’ rights, 
peace, or for the environment as “moral crusades.” As argued above, sociologists are 
ill-equipped to normatively define those political battles as moral ones. By contrast, 
social movements scholars know that contentious battles are directly connected to 
broader social struggles (see Toubøl and Sevelsted in the introduction of this vol- 
ume). Beyond single-issue protests like the ones just listed, contentious politics 
stems from social and political cleavages that address “moral” issues. More pre- 
cisely, we can say that such cleavages are bound to social dilemmas that can meta- 
phorically be called “moral” dilemmas. 

Lipset and Rokkan (1967) underscore that the European political space is struc- 
tured along social and cultural fault lines whereby major social conflicts organize 
the political universe of each society. Following their work, Bartolini and Mair 
(1990) study class-cleavage and render us attentive to the notion that a cleavage 
relies on social, cultural, and political bases and generates specific shared meanings 
on either side of the divide. It mobilizes specific social categories, as the cleavage 
around the working class has shown in Western political space since the nineteenth 
century. In brief, the class-cleavage is structed around the redistribution of resources 
and capital on one side of the cleavage and a free-market economy on the other. 
Finally, social conflicts are transformed into politics when collective actors politi- 
cize the dividing line, leading to the formation of political groups around the defense 
of their conceptions of society. In the case of the class conflict, this cleavage politi- 
cally opposes left and right organizations. A political cleavage thus mobilizes spe- 
cific social segments of society, concepts of living-together, and political groups. 

Two major cleavages can be said to structure the political space in contemporary 
Western societies (Kriesi, 2010). The class-cleavage is one of them. Yet since the 
1960s, a new political cleavage has been emerging (Flanagan, 1987; Flanagan & 
Lee, 2003; Kitschelt, 1994; Kriesi, 2010). This cleavage is referred to through vari- 
ous terminologies, such as “post-materialist/materialist” (Inglehart, 1977; Inglehart 
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& Baker, 2000), "libertarian/authoritarian" (Kriesi, 2010), or “libertarian- 
universalistic/traditionalist-communitarian" (Bornschier, 2010). It opposes distinct 
classes and social categories of the middle class and mobilizes distinct views about 
our living-together (Kriesi, 1993; Passy, 19982). One side of the cleavage mobilizes 
individuals who share what Hooghe et al. (2002) call green, alternative, and libertar- 
ian conceptions of society, mobilizing people who want to protect and enlarge indi- 
viduals' rights, liberties, and self-expression and who advance alternative models to 
make our living style and economy more sustainable. The other side of the cleavage 
is embodied by individuals and groups that rely on traditional, authoritarian, and 
nationalist understandings of society. This new cleavage ultimately mobilizes new 
left parties and what Melucci (1989) called “new social movements" groups (also 
termed “left-libertarian” or “post-industrial movements"). Lisa and Nathan, and 
activists like them who fight for human rights, ecology, and peace, are mobilized on 
the green, alternative, and libertarian side of this recent political cleavage. Their 
political battles pit them in opposition to individuals and collective actors who pro- 
mote rights in relation to a national community and claim that traditional economi- 
cal models are better suited to social well-being. 

As with the class-cleavage, this post-industrial conflict incorporates issues linked 
to social justice, equality, fairness, and rightness. These are typical social or “moral” 
dilemmas. Both cleavages deal with questions about how we want to live together 
as a community, and this living-together can be improved. With the analytical tools 
of sociologists, we cannot argue whether one side is more appropriate morally than 
the other. But we can argue that specific contentions, like the one Lisa and Nathan 
are committed to, relate to those major political conflicts directly. 

A cleavage, then, is culturally based on shared meanings that enable people to 
mobilize and politically engage in battles for what they see as a better society. The 
political struggles, the aim of activist commitment, are seized with distinct subjec- 
tive lenses. In this chapter, we scrutinize the shared meanings that enable activists 
like Lisa and Nathan to commit to a better living-together. And we ask, what cul- 
tural toolkits allow them to mobilize on the left of the libertarian cleavage? We also 
ask how shared views on society and our living-together are linked to contentious 
politics possible. Indeed, how do interpersonal networks and ongoing conversa- 
tions that take place within activist commitment communities enable the mainte- 
nance and ongoing construction of shared meanings as well as joint action to be 
sustained? 


Meanings and Conversations 


The mind is a thinking and perceiving "inner box" composed of interconnected 
nodes of meanings and complex mental processes such as memorization, attention, 
or information retrieval (Fiske & Taylor, 2013; Jasper, 1997; Passy & Monsch, 
2020; Searle, 2004). Here, we focus on one specific part of the human mind: 
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meanings.? We use the terms meanings, worldviews, perceptions, or understandings 
interchangeably, while intellectual traditions rooted in other epistemologies would 
prefer concept such as values, attitudes, or even cognitions. Meanings, as we 
approach them here, are hence subjective representations that enable individuals to 
relate to their social environment, to make sense of it, and to orient their actions. 

Meanings set human intentionality, which enables action (Searle, 2004; Ajzen & 
Fishbein, 1980). As Zerubavel (1997) points out, action is improbable without 
meanings (see also Weber, 1978; Mead, 1934). The human mind is central to the 
performance of individual and collective action. 

But what kind of meanings enables people to perform contentious action? Social 
psychologists recognize the existence of domain-specific knowledge necessary to a 
performance (e.g., Ajzen & Fishbein, 1980; Fiske & Taylor, 2013). This means that 
individuals do not rely on general knowledge but on a specific one, delimited by a 
field of experience (e.g., Fine, 1979; Fine & McDonnell, 2007; Hirschfeld & 
Gelman, 2004). What is the domain-specific knowledge required to perform conten- 
tion? Activists must make sense of the aim of their commitment: they elaborate men- 
tal constructs of the social problem they commit to.^ To do so, they elaborate specific 
worldviews about society and common good, and we accordingly argue that activ- 
ists construct a specific relation to common good mentally. 

How shall we define common good for our purposes? We rely on a pre-liberal 
tradition of common good derived from Aristotle, and that seizes common good as 
an objective good that enhances people's lives and benefits all members of society. 
Common good relies on two analytical dimensions: commonness and goodness 
(Murphy, 2005). Commonness refers to the possibility that an entire community 
shares a good. It helps understand how individuals relate to society. Thanks to an 
inductive analysis presented below, we identify three sub-dimensions that enable 
people to make sense of commonness: interconnectedness, which seizes how activ- 
ists perceive the social ties that bind individuals together; humanness, which appre- 
hends the way activists perceive human beings; and finally inclusiveness, which 
delves into subjective boundaries that individuals may erect between themselves 
and others. These dimensions allow us to examine whether activists committed in 
the left-libertarian community, and who struggle alongside the post-industrial cleav- 
age, rely on a communitarian or universalist conception of society (Kymlicka, 1995; 
Taylor, 1994; Walzer, 1997; Young, 1990). The second dimension of common good, 
goodness, pertains to the perception of the goods that objectively improve people's 
living conditions. Social problems can be seized in two different ways: through an 
ethics of justice and an ethics of care (Aristotle., 1988; Gilligan, 1982). This 


?In Contentious Minds, we also examine a second part of the human mind: how meanings are tied 
to action (Passy & Monsch, 2020). 


^ Activists must also make sense of their means of action, the means that enable them to bring their 
claims on the political stage. Due to space constraints, we here focus only on the aim of the activ- 
ists’ commitment. For more information on this political dimension, see Passy and Monsch (2020, 
Chap. 5). 
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dimension enables us to assess whether activists committed in the left-libertarian 
commitment community seize the good they mobilize for in terms of justice or 
of care. 

How do activists in the left-libertarian commitment community make sense of 
the common good? And do they rely on shared understandings on commonness and 
goodness? These are the questions we examine empirically. So far, we have used the 
term “the activists mind.” Yet the individual mind is a social one: the mind is a 
social optic constrained by social gates that shape our consciousness. As Zerubavel 
states: "I experience the world not only personally, through my own senses, but also 
impersonally, through my mental membership in various social communities" 
(Zerubavel, 1997, 7). Otherwise put, not personal meanings but social ones. 
Similarly, Tilly (2001, 39—40) states: 


Humans live in flesh-and-blood bodies, accumulate traces of experiences in their nervous 
systems, organize current encounters with the world as cognitions, emotions, and inten- 
tional actions [...] However, the same humans turn out to interact repeatedly with others, 
renegotiating who they are, adjusting the boundaries they occupy, modifying their actions 
in rapid response to other people's reactions, selecting among and altering available scripts, 
improvising new forms of joint action, speaking never-uttered before sentences, yet 
responding predictably to their locations within webs of social ties they themselves cannot 
map in detail [...]. We live in deeply relational worlds. And if social construction occurs, it 
happens socially, not in the isolated recesses of individual minds. 


Relational sociology, at the heart of Tilly's work and our perspective, clearly 
stresses that we are embedded in ongoing relational interactions and that these 
shape the minds of individuals. Activists are, like other individuals, embedded in 
various social spheres, and their interactions therefore take place in various social 
sites. While the spheres of the personal, professional, and that of friends provide 
activists with cultural meanings about their commitment (Passy & Giugni, 2001), 
the commitment community in which they are involved is certainly the key social 
site in which meanings about the aim of their contentious commitment are 
elaborated. 

But how does it work? How are shared meanings constructed and maintained in 
the activists' mind? Once activists join contentious activism, they join a specific 
commitment community and evolve in a particular social environment. Commitment 
communities are networks of groups, more or less institutionalized, connected to 
each other through social ties. These ties can be strong or weak, but they assure 
ongoing interactions among collective actors that create a community of interests 
and meanings (Diani, 2007). Yet commitment communities are not only structural 
platforms bound by instrumental ties. They are "islands of meanings,” to borrow 
White's terminology. For White (1992), social networks are composed of stories, 
meanings, talks, and identities exchanged through ongoing interactions (Mische & 
White, 1998). White's perspective helps us understand how activists can share com- 
mon meanings: through talks and ties, the activist's mind is enriched with and trans- 
formed by meanings derived from the networks they belong to. Talks and disputes 
lead activists to synchronize their understandings regarding the aims of activism 
convey in their commitment communities, including meanings about common 
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good—relative to the aims of activism—which synchronize with those of their 
peers: a process that allows them to construct shared meanings that, in turn, enable 
them to perform joint action. Ultimately, these talks and disputes among fellow 
activists create the network itself (White, 1992). 

Integration in a commitment community therefore enables activists to synchro- 
nize their minds with their peers. However, these communicational interactions take 
on various forms, as we will see in the empirical part of this contribution. Indeed, 
not all social interactions lead to a synchronization of views. Specific relational 
mechanisms are here at work, and these vary in their effects. 


Studying Meanings and Conversations 


In-depth interviews and survey data from a comparative study we conducted in 
Switzerland between 2009 and 2012 allow us to examine meanings and conversa- 
tions in detail (see Passy and Monsch 2020)? We consider them among activists 
from Solidarity Across Borders (SAB) committed to the defense of migrant's rights 
and from Greenpeace Switzerland (GP). Activists from these two organizations 
defend starkly different political issues but belong to the same commitment com- 
munity. We call it the “moral voicing community” because they are involved in what 
we could call the defense of “moral” issues (Jasper, 1997) and are both part of the 
post-industrial movement that mobilizes on the libertarian-authoritarian cleavage 
(Della Porta & Rucht, 1995). 

We have already encountered Lisa from Solidarity Across Borders and Nathan 
from Greenpeace above. While we illustrate our argument through both cases, sys- 
tematic data backs up our analysis: a total of 16 interviews or 64 h of conversations 
with SAB and GP activists, as well as representative survey data. This comparison 
affords us the opportunity to scrutinize the main questions addressed in this contri- 
bution: what meanings inhabit activists in the moral voicing community? Do they 
have a shared understanding of common good? And how do social interactions sus- 
tain shared meanings within the community? Are direct interactions necessary or 
are mediated interactions sufficient to shape the activists mind? We further have 
two control groups to test whether the way activists from the moral voicing 


>The Swiss National Science Foundation financed the research project on political altruism “Why 
Stand Up For Others?” (Nr. 100017-122246). 


*In this chapter, we restrict the empirical demonstration due to space constraints. First, we only 
present interviews from SAB and GP activists. We exclude data from activists from the Society of 
Threatened Peoples mostly for their redundancy with the cases presented. For the same reason, we 
only present six out of eight possible cases for SAB and GP activists. We excluded two similar 
cases (one active and one passive member) within each organization. Finally, we use mostly two 
cases to illustrate our argument with citations: one active member from SAB (Lisa) and one from 
GP (Nathan). We choose these two cases not because they suit our argument but because they are 
representative of the activists interviewed. Their citations which illustrate our arguments are there- 
fore based on the whole interview corpus. 
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community conceive of our living-together in a specific way. The first is constituted 
by another community: the workers’ voicing one, which is concerned by the defense 
of their workers' rights, here represented by unionists from UNIA, the largest Swiss 
union for employees in the private sector. The second is constituted by the Swiss 
general population. 

We rely on interview data because of the three inherent strengths it presents. 
First, it enables an in-depth understanding of the meanings altruists have in mind. 
Interview data reveals complexity, interconnections, and sometimes ambivalences 
of human perceptions. Second, the qualitative material helps develop the theoretical 
dimensions related to common good further by enabling induction. Third, interview 
data allows us to make sense of the relational mechanisms at stake, how conversa- 
tions work, and what they mean for the activists. In other words, it is to grasp how 
meanings are transmitted through talks and disputes. 

We pre-selected individuals for interviews based on available information from 
the organization (gender, age, profession, and commitment intensity). The aim of 
this procedure was to achieve heterogeneity within the target population. We hence 
opted for a systematic and theoretically inspired sample before data analysis.’ As 
with the selection procedure, the interview was standardized. We conducted two 
interview sessions of about 2 hours with every activist. Inspired by the framework 
of psychoanalytical interviews (Kvale, 1999; Lane, 1972), both interviews were 
open conversations with minimal intervention on our behalf. These extensive inter- 
views sought to apprehend the complexity of meanings such as whether the relation 
to common good matters and to what extent or the part played by social interactions. 
We then developed a systematic analytical framework inspired by the classical 
interpretative approach (Denzin, 1989; Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Paillé & Mucchielli, 
2005). Finally, we elaborated a fine-grained process that started from the transcribed 
interviews to progressively rise in analytical generality while retaining the possibil- 
ity of returning to the interviewee's words.® 

In addition to the interviews, we gathered original survey data that offers two 
important benefits: generalization and a systematic comparison between activists of 
different organizations and the general population. We distributed a self-administered 
web-pencil questionnaire including questions borrowed from general population 
surveys? and gathered a response rate of between 18 and 44%.'° Such response rates 
obviously made us question the representativeness of our data. Socio-demographic 
indicators (gender and age) obtained from the organizations tell us we produced 


"This should not be confused with a theoretical sampling using an iterative approach as carried out 
within the grounded theory tradition (Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Kuzel, 1999; Miles & Huberman, 
1994; Patton, 2001). 

*For a more detailed description of our treatment of interview data (selection, interviews, analy- 
sis), please refer to Passy and Monsch (2020). 

?We used indicators from the World Values Survey (WVS 2007), the International Social Survey 
Programme (ISSP 2004), the Swiss Electoral Studies (Selects 2007), and the European Values 
Study (EVS 2008). 


10We work with response rates of 44% for SAB, 25% for GP, and 18% for UNIA. 
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representative samples for Solidarity Across Borders and Greenpeace. Yet, this 
socio-demographic control does not tell us whether our samples are representative 
in terms of activists' understandings and interaction patterns. We assume that activ- 
ists willing to respond identify with and participate in their organization more than 
those who refused. This means that our samples are representative for activists who 
identify with their organization but that we probably have a slight bias for activists 
who pay only a small annual fee or contribute on an irregular basis.!! 

With this original data in hand, we can assess the cultural toolkit at the disposal 
of activists. Yet we do not show how these meanings orient the action of activ- 
ists here." 


Shared Meanings for a Better Living-Together 


How do activists perceive the society they live in? What meanings enable them to 
defend migrant's rights or the environment? And do activists of the moral voicing 
community have a distinct understanding of our living-together? Earlier, we con- 
ceptualized their relation to common good as referring both to the notion that inac- 
cessibility to objective goods can be seized either as a social justice or care problem 
(goodness) and as the idea that an entire society can share a good (commonness). 
We divide commonness into three further sub-dimensions: interconnectedness, 
which apprehends the importance of ties within society; humanness, which focuses 
on the understanding of human beings; and inclusiveness, which looks at the fron- 
tiers erected between social groups. Together, commonness enables us to assess 
whether moral voicing activists develop a communitarian or universalist conception 
of society. 

Pro-migrant's activists like Lisa and environmentalists like Nathan have a strong 
sense of interconnectedness between members of society: both believe in the impor- 
tance of the social ties that bind us together and stress the interdependence between 
individuals and groups. In their minds, we are all interrelated, a perception that 
relies on solidarity and social trust: 


For me, it's crucial to do things for others, but also with them. What one does alone is of no 
interest. [...] For example, post-partum depression is essentially due to the isolation of 
women. It's really important for our inner equilibrium to be tied to others. In this sense, the 
organization of family has to be totally rethought; we should reinvent it in a much more 
open form. (Lisa) 


If you don't trust others, you become an individualist who worries about your own fate and 
interests. It's important to trust others and show solidarity and we must strive to strengthen 
bonds regardless of nationality. Pollution in one country has an impact on the environment 
elsewhere, and advances in protecting the environment in one country benefit us all. 
(Nathan) 


! A more detailed description can be found elsewhere in our work (Passy & Monsch, 2020). 
? See Passy and Monsch (2020). 
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Lisa and Nathan not only have a common vision of interconnectedness, but they 
also share an essentialist view of humanness. Human beings share the same needs 
and desires independently of their country of origin. Lisa illustrates this when she 
states that all humans must be treated the same way: 


People who come to this country are humans like me. But we don't consider them to be 
human beings. This drives me crazy! I grew up with the idea that all humans have the same 
value and the same rights. 


Nathan shares this essentialist notion of humanness but, in line with his commit- 
ment, includes nature in this view: 


We should connect human and nature together. If we don't bind humans to nature, we will 
face tremendous problems. For me, it is a major concern. Too often, we oppose human 
beings to nature. We don't have to choose between saving humans or saving nature; both 
can go hand in hand. 


Lisa and Nathan do not erect boundaries between people, which is the final 
dimension of commonness: inclusiveness. Lisa and Nathan hence share their under- 
standing of commonness, and both rely on a universalist conception of society: 


I have the right to have a visa to go anywhere, to be able to leave a country as I want. For 
those migrating here, this is impossible. They have so many problems acquiring a right to 
remain or to work elsewhere than in their home country. As human beings, we have the right 
to move and live where we want. We live in the same world, we should have the same rights. 


As I see it, we should act against poverty here, in Switzerland, but also everywhere in the 
world. I think that we should respect people's diversity. We must respect people who are 
different from us and show solidarity with people who are not from our community, our 
family, or who are not necessarily like us. 


Do they also share a common notion of the good they are committed to (good- 
ness)? For defenders of migrant's rights, commitment is clearly a question of social 
justice, as Lisa explains: 


Settlement right should be granted to any human being. I can settle where I want, easily 
receive a Visa for travelling, enter and leave a country without problems. For migrants, it's 
just impossible. They flee their countries and face dramatic situations, then are ejected from 
wherever they arrive. They have so many problems in getting residence and work permits. 
If I compare my situation to theirs, it's clear that there is an obscene injustice. Basic rights 
are denied. 


Environmentalists also perceive common good primarily in terms of social jus- 
tice. With Nathan, this is articulated in relation to waste production: 


I am very concerned with the consequence of human activity on the environment. For 
example, waste is a serious problem. We solve it by sending our surplus to developing 
countries. We are told that our televisions and computers are sent to developing countries to 
be recycled, but that process is a very harmful one for the environment and for people. It's 
unbearable; we send tons of electronic equipment to landfills in developing countries where 
people can't afford computers! 


Similarly, Nathan mentions the fact that effects of global warming are not felt 
equally, another major injustice in his view. This is doubled by generational inequal- 
ity, as the next generations will have to live with the inaction of the present one—a 
further injustice. 
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Although committed to different political issues, Lisa and Nathan conceive of 
commonness and goodness in the same way. They relate to common good as a uni- 
versal social justice and think our living-together should be organized around equal 
access to goods for all. Are Lisa and Nathan exceptions? Is it a coincidence that the 
other SAB and GP activists interviewed share this understanding of common good? 

To answer this question, we look at survey data from activists of the moral voic- 
ing community, unionists and the general population (Table 6.1). We present one 
indicator for interconnectedness and five indicators for inclusiveness.? We dispose 
of only one proxy for the interconnectedness dimension: trusting unknown others. '^ 


Table 6.1 Commonness perception within the moral voicing community 


Moral voicing activists | Control groups 
SAB GP UNIA Swiss pop. 
% % % % 

Interconnectedness 
Trusting unknown others 74 55 37 45 
Comparison with unionists (y2) 169, 5*** 43.5*** |— - 
Comparison with the Swiss population (y2) | 124.5* 15.4*** | —]3.5*** |— 
Comparison with Greenpeace (y2) 42.6*** - 

Commitment intensity (Cramer's V) ns ns ns 

(n) 541 569 681 1214 
Inclusiveness 
Social trust with distant others 96 82 65 68 
Comparison with unionists (y2) 167.9*** 38.5*** |— - 
Comparison with the Swiss population (y2) | 162.5*** 33.5*** lng - 
Comparison with Greenpeace (y2) 30.5: - 

Commitment intensity (Cramer’s V) ns ns 0.09* 

(n | a bB 622 ra — 
Helping others outside Switzerland 74 57 44 44 
Comparison with unionists (y2) 122.8*** 23.7***  |— - 
Comparison with the Swiss population (y2) | 145.1*** 29.0*** ns - 
Comparison with Greenpeace (y2) 38.8 *** - 

Commitment intensity (Cramer’s V) Ns Ns 9, 17*** 
(n) 616 627 710 1'067 

Boundaries with cultural minorities 6 17 34 34 
Comparison with unionists (y2) 165.0*** 53.0*** |= - 

(continued) 


We can only present one proxy for interconnectedness and no indicator for the dimensions of 
humanness and goodness. The reason for this is that our argument results from both a deductive 
and inductive approach. Theoretical elaboration helped us conceptualize most of our concepts. 
However, individuals’ narratives allowed to grasp meanings connected to those concepts. 
Humanness, interconnectedness, and goodness emerged through induction, and we therefore did 
not operationalize these concepts for the questionnaire. 


"The exact question wordings of all indicators are provided in the note of Table 6.1. 
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Table 6.1 (continued) 


Moral voicing activists | Control groups 


SAB GP UNIA Swiss pop. 
% % 0b % 
Comparison with the Swiss population (y2) | 178.8** 60.4*** | Ns Ns 
Comparison with Greenpeace (y2) 40.5*** - 
Commitment intensity (Cramer’s V) ns ns 0.16*** 
(n) 608 638 757 1/245 
Self-extension scale 
Self-extension 30 63 16 - 
Self-extension/boundaries 
Boundaries/self-extension 18 
Boundaries 3 1 18 - 
100% 100% 100% 
Comparison with unionists (y2) 114.0*** 336.5*** | - 
Comparison with Greenpeace (y2) —144,3*** |. 
Commitment intensity (Cramer’s V) ns ns ns 
(n) 594 615 497 - 


Note: SAB Solidarity across borders, GP Greenpeace 

To evaluate social trust, we asked the following question: “Could you tell us whether you trust ...?” 
Individuals who trust completely or somewhat their neighbors and people they meet for the first 
time were merged into the category “unknown others,” and those who trust people of another 
religion and nationality were merged in the category "distant others" (Comparison with the Swiss 
population: World Values Survey 2007). The indicator helping others was measured through the 
question: “How important is it for a good citizen to help others in the world?" On a 7-point scale, 
only people who found this very important (six or seven) were included (International Social 
Survey Programme 2004). Boundaries with cultural minorities represent an index of people who 
are culturally different based on the question: "This list presents various groups of people. Could 
you please sort out those you would not like to have as neighbors?" Included are Muslims, Jews, 
Sinti people, and migrants (European Values Study 2008). For the self-extension scale, we used the 
following question: "Several motivations can characterize your commitment. Maybe all the moti- 
vations presented below partially characterized your commitment. However, can you tell us which 
one constitutes the central motivation of your commitment, and what is the motivation coming in 
the second position?" Four items, adapted to the organizations, were presented to the respondents 
where two intended to measure self-extension and two boundaries. Self-extension items were the 
following: (1) “We live on the same planet, it is normal to act for others?” (SAB, GP), (2) “I want 
everyone, migrants, and non-migrants to have the same rights" (SAB), and (3) “I want to protect 
the planet, its environment, and its biodiversity" (GP). Boundary items were the following: (1) "I 
defend migrants because I (or my family) was a migrant" (SAB). “I, my next of kin, or my family 
are directly touched by environmental problems" (GP). (2) “I want to improve [the social justice/ 
the environmental quality] of the society in which I live in, i.e., Switzerland" (SAB, GP). y2 com- 
pares activists with the Swiss population as well as collective actors between each other 

*p « 0.05 

**p « 0.01 

xkn < 0.001 
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Trust toward unknown people is certainly a basic component of interconnectedness 
(Rothstein & Uslaner, 2005); it hones in on the perception of social ties. As for 
inclusiveness, five indicators seize the idea that people do not set mental boundaries 
between their own social groups and others. Two comparative indicators assess 
activists’ trust in people of another religion and nationality, as well as the impor- 
tance to help people beyond Switzerland. Next, we present an index of cultural 
minorities (e.g., Gypsy people, Muslims) that respondents would not want as neigh- 
bors. In addition to these items that allow for comparison with the general popula- 
tion, we developed a measure for self-extension that was inspired by Inglehart's 
scale of post-materialism with four items, whereby two measure self-extension and 
two others the boundaries between activists and the groups they are committed in. 

Table 6.1 provides evidence suggesting that we can generalize the findings pro- 
vided by the interview data. What first stands out is that moral voicing activists 
perceive interconnectedness in a particular way. More moral voicing activists trust 
unknown others than unionists and the general population (SAB with 74% and GP 
with 55% compared to UNIA with 37% and population 45%). Furthermore, active 
and passive members do not differ from each other (see Table 6.1). A similar per- 
ception among activists from Solidarity Across borders and Greenpeace is present; 
both perceive society as interconnected with individuals that are tied to one another. 
The survey data hence confirms that activists within the moral voicing community 
share a common understanding for a better living-together.? In addition, we can 
show that their understanding is specific and differentiates that of the moral voicing 
community from that held by unionists and the general population. 

Table 6.1 also shows that moral voicing activists have a highly inclusive notion 
of society (inclusiveness), and this perception appears yet again as particular when 
compared to unionists and the general population. Many more moral voicing activ- 
ists than people from the control groups think that distant others can be trusted and 
that helping others beyond Switzerland is important (see y2 comparisons in 
Table 6.1). In addition, very few of them set boundaries with cultural minorities. 
While a third of all unionists and among the general population (3496) would not 
want to have Muslims, Jews, Sinti people, or migrants as neighbors, only 696 of 
defenders of migrant’s rights and 17% of Greenpeace activists erect such a mental 
frontier. Finally, the self-extension scale confirms the higher levels of inclusiveness 
among moral voicing activists. Almost everyone from this commitment community 
selected self-extension as a first motive to explain their commitment, whereas this is 
only the case for half of all unionists. 

The survey data show us that moral voicing activists have a specific understand- 
ing of common good, one we have described as a universal social justice perception. 
Activists from the moral voicing community are synchronized in their mental out- 
look. The survey data systematically shows that active and passive members within 
an organization do not differ from each other. By contrast, SAB activists seem to be 


5 Data on activists from the Society of Threatened People who defend minorities’ rights also con- 
firm our conclusion that the moral voicing community relies on a shared meaning of common good 
(Passy & Monsch, 2020). 
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somewhat more homogeneous than GP activists. More defenders of migrant's rights 
trust and help others and set fewer boundaries than environmental activists. As we 
have argued elsewhere, a reason for this might be that activists who defend migrant's 
rights are committed to a more challenging issue than environmentalists at 
Greenpeace (Passy & Monsch, 2020). Nevertheless, the survey and interview data 
show that they have a shared understanding of living-together. The moral voicing 
community can hence be said to constitute an “island of meanings” (White, 1992), 
offering a distinct cultural toolkit on the libertarian side of the cultural cleavage. In 
the next section, we will explore how these meanings are constituted through 
interactions. 


Meanings Through Conversations 


How is such mental synchronization possible? In this section, we take a closer look 
at the role interactions play and compare direct and mediated or non-personal inter- 
actions. Are direct interactions necessary to shape the activists’ mind? Or are medi- 
ated ones sufficient? To begin with, we examine the activist’s relational reality or 
whether moral voicing activists enjoy other interactional opportunities beyond 
Solidarity Across Borders and Greenpeace. 

First, we consider activists’ embeddedness in formal networks in addition to 
their respective organizations. As shown in Table 6.2, about more than half of all 
activists participate in other organizations of the post-industrial movement. A large 
proportion of moral voicing activists therefore enjoy other conversational opportu- 
nities within their commitment community. In addition, opportunities for social 
interactions abound in their interpersonal networks. The second part of Table 6.2 
demonstrates that at least 9096 of all moral voicing activists state that their interper- 
sonal network is sensitized to the social problems addressed by their commitment 
community. This testifies to the fact that almost all activists have an environment 
where they can discuss and deploy the cultural toolkit provided by their commit- 
ment community. Friends or family members also provide such opportunities to 
exchange in a more intimate and frequent manner. Another important finding is that 
passive members have a similar relational context. While they are not actively com- 
mitted, their interpersonal network also includes people sensitized to their commit- 
ment community. Passive and active members hence enjoy broad conversational 
opportunities. But do they really exchange meanings and opinions? 

Active members organize public events and demonstrations, are part of commit- 
tees and working groups, or are involved in organizational activities. By making 
routine use of the cognitive tools available in their respective organization, their 
minds are nurtured with new ideas and synchronized. As we see in Table 6.3, all 
active members interviewed have face-to-face interactions with other active mem- 
bers within their respective organization, and all stressed the importance of these 
conversations in their interviews. Lisa became aware of the plight of migrant 
through such conversations: 
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Table 6.2 Current embeddedness in formal and interpersonal networks 


Embedded in SAB GP 
% % 
Formal networks 
Member of another moral 61 48 
voicing organization 
(n) 878 736 
Commitment intensity (Phi) 0.13** —0.14*** 
Interpersonal network 
No ties 1 3 
Weak ties partly or highly 2 
sensitized 
Strong ties partly or highly 97 96 
sensitized 
100% 100% 
(n) 649 659 
Commitment intensity ns ns 
(Cramer’s V) 


Note: SAB Solidarity across Borders, GP Greenpeace 

We measured activists’ embeddedness in formal networks with the following question: “Here is a 
list of associations/groups. Could you tell us if, today, you are committed to these associations?” 
embeddedness in informal networks is measured with the question: “Would you say that your close 
friends, acquaintances, and family members are sensitive to, or aware of, the problem of [migrants’ 
rights; autochthonous population rights; environmental protection]?” for each type of network 
(close friend, acquaintances, neighbors, co-workers, and relatives), we asked how sensitive people 
were to the social problem using a 5-point ordinary scale 

*p < 0.05 

**p < 0.01 

***p < 0.001 


Ilearned a lot when I joined the organization—how to provide legal aid to asylum seekers, 
for example. But I also became aware of various migration issues, such as the awful living 
conditions of asylum seekers and state violence against migrants. Actually, I learned, and 
still learn a lot, from the volunteer lawyers. It's nice, but also extremely informative. Those 
exchanges obviously shaped, and still shape, my understanding of what the defense of 
migrants' rights is, and more generally what the real problems of migration and asylum are. 


For Nathan, these exchanges are primordial. For example, in relation to protest 
tactics during organizational trainings: 


I participated in trainings organized by Greenpeace. I took part in a course about nuclear 
power during which they told us about all the problems generated by this type of energy. I 
also took part in a course that showed us how to behave during a protest. I learned how to 
deal with bystanders, the police, etc., how to remain non-violent. The training took place 
over a week-end. 


For active members, communications within their organization are an important 
sphere of interaction. But all active members enjoy similar conversations in their 
intimate network (Table 6.3). Nathan tells us how important a friend was to his 
environmental commitment: 
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Table 6.3 Current communicational interactions of active and passive members within the moral 
voicing community 


Communicational interactions 


In their interpersonal 


Committed | In their respective networks Understanding of 
Activists | to organization Friends Relatives | common good 


Active members 


Adriana | SAB X X X Universal social justice 
Lisa SAB X X X Universal social justice 
Simone |SAB X X X Universal social justice 
Nathan | Greenpeace |X X B Universal social justice 
Pierrette | Greenpeace | X X = Universal social justice 
Margot | Greenpeace |X X X Universal social justice 
Passive members 

Colette | SAB X niversal social justice 
Wilhelm | SAB X niversal social justice 

X 


Evelyne | Greenpeace niversal social justice 


x X U 
x X U 
Yan SAB x X Universal social justice 
x X U 
x X U 


Maria | Greenpeace niversal social justice 


Yves Greenpeace |x = = Not synchronized 


Note: SAB Solidarity across Borders, GP Greenpeace 

“X” (bold capital letter) highlights direct communicational interactions (or face-to-face interac- 
tions), and “x” (lowercase letter) mediated communicational interactions (via the organization 
newspaper/newsletter) 


I became a member of Pro Natura because a friend of mine who is close to environmental 
issues talked to me a lot about Pro Natura. So I went on their homepage and checked out 
what they do and can do. This is the same friend with whom I started my commitment at 
Greenpeace. I think our exchanges reinforced my ideas. We discussed a lot and progressively 
we started participating at local Greenpeace meetings, we motivated each other, I guess. It's 
difficult to explain but we had the same ideas, and this reinforced our ideas and what we 
wanted to do. 


Active members interact regularly and intensively both within the organization 
and within their interpersonal network. But what about passive members? As shown 
by the survey data in Table 6.2, most of them have a sensitized interpersonal net- 
work. But do they really interact with those friends and relatives on topics related to 
their commitment? Table 6.3 provides evidence that this is indeed the case. They 
exchange ideas and practice cultural tools from their commitment community 
within their interpersonal network. Colette, a passive member of various moral 
voicing groups, explains how important interactions in her interpersonal net- 
work are: 


I met Jacqueline at my workplace; she was a lab technician like me. She and her husband 
were committed to defending human rights their whole lives. We became friends straight- 
away. We have many views in common and above all, a concern for justice. Actually, I 
supported many political battles thanks to them, such as the Anti-Apartheid movement and 
Amnesty International. Manon and Fernando, another couple of friends, help people in 
developing countries. And for several years now, they have been committed to improving 
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children's education in Colombia. We all share the same ideals. They are really good 
friends, and we debate politics and our commitments on a regular basis. 


Maria, a passive member of Greenpeace, also regularly mobilizes her cultural 
toolkit with her sister: 


My little sister was an active member of Amnesty International. I can't remember what she 
did exactly, but I remember her participating in meetings quite often... And she also was a 
passive member of Greenpeace. She explained this a lot. 


Real exchange occurs when passive members have friends or relatives who are 
sensitive to their commitment. But why then do passive members remain just that, 
passive? Three possible explanations come to mind. First, a lack of biographical 
availability. However, statistical findings do not support this hypothesis.' Second, 
as shown elsewhere (Passy, 1998a, 1998b, 2003), active members tend to recruit 
new active members. But our statistics show that passive members are rarely 
recruited by active members (Passy & Monsch, 2014). Finally, perceived personal 
efficacy in bringing about social change increases an activist's level of commitment. 
The analysis of survey data shows that passive members are less confident than 
active members in their potential to effect change (Passy & Monsch, 2020). 

Most active and passive members are embedded in social networks and specifi- 
cally interpersonal ones. This embeddedness allows them to practice the scripts 
available in their commitment community and synchronize their views for a better 
living-together. We saw that activists are concretely engaged in exchanges, interac- 
tions, or quarrels with fellow activists, in their interpersonal network, or both. But 
are such direct interactions necessary for mental synchronization to occur? 

Another path capable of shaping the activists mind is mediated interactions. 
These interactions are indirect as they comprise a non-personal interaction, as the 
reading of newspapers and newsletters published by the organization. Direct inter- 
actions, by contrast, define interactions between individuals regardless of the means 
of communication (in presence, by telephone, internet, etc.). The organization's 
written production diffuses meanings, stories, and collective worldviews that might 
come to shape the activist's mind. But do such mediated interactions lead to syn- 
chronized views with other activists? Theoretically at least, the minds of passive 
members depend more on such interactions: passive members support the organiza- 
tion through money, but do not engage in direct interactions with active members of 
the organization (as shown in Table 6.3). However, the interpersonal network of 
passive members is sensitized or committed (Tables 6.2 and 6.3). The question now 
becomes whether mediated interactions can also shape the activists mind or if 
direct interactions are needed. 

To address this, we must first examine whether activists read the written material 
produced by their organization. Indeed, almost all passive members interact with 


l*'Three indicators weaken the argument about the lack of biographical availability. First, only in 
Greenpeace do active members have fewer children at home than passive members (Pearson's r, 
—0.24****). Second, active members work to the same degree as passive members. Third, only in 
Greenpeace are there fewer unmarried active members than passive members (—0.25***), 
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their community in this way. About 8096 of them regularly read the material pro- 
duced by the organization they support.!’ But do those mediated interactions shape 
their minds? The role of mediated interactions in shaping activists' understanding of 
common good cannot be addressed due to the fact that a large part of passive mem- 
bers have discussions within their interpersonal network about their commitment 
issues (see Tables 6.2 and 6.3). However, one critical case can provide some per- 
spective. As shown in Table 6.3, Yves is a Greenpeace supporter with no formal ties 
to his community. He is not a member of other moral voicing groups and has no 
friends, acquaintances, or relatives who participate in moral voicing activities. Yves 
is hence isolated from his commitment community. Yves' only interaction with the 
moral voicing community is channeled through Greenpeace written material. We 
know he regularly reads the organization's newspaper and that this reading enlarges 
his knowledge about environmental issues: 


Before I started reading the Greenpeace newspaper, I wasn't aware of nuclear waste, renew- 
able energies, or about over-fishing and its consequences. I learn many things reading the 
newspaper. 


But do these mediated interactions lead Yves to synchronize his understandings 
of a better living-together? No, his understanding of common good is not one that 
can be categorized as in line with universal social justice: 


I travelled a lot as part of my work. This showed me how different we are and that 
Switzerland is on a top-tier level. India, for example, we gave them modernity without a 
manual. It's extremely chaotic there. And they have a culture that is really different from 
ours. The untouchables, they run over one on the street, and don't even stop. In Switzerland, 
it's really different, we are among the best. We have a good social security system, we have 
no security problems. And it by travelling that you become aware of that. For example, I 
was in Cape Town, this was really different, another world. 


As the above clearly demonstrates, while other passive member's views are syn- 
chronized with the moral voicing community, Y ves's is not (Table 6.3). He never 
engages in direct interactions about his commitment and, consequently, does not 
have opportunities to practice the cultural toolkit available in his commitment com- 
munity. The capacity of mediated interactions in influencing the activists mind 
hence seems limited. While organizational material can provide knowledge on con- 
tentious issues, it is inadequate to synchronize the minds of activists outside of a 
commitment community. For the latter, direct interaction in interpersonal or formal 
networks is needed. Public opinion studies confirm this interpretation and empha- 
size the weakness of mediated information to affect an individual's opinion 
(Huckfeldt & Sprague, 1995). Many studies have stressed the role of interpersonal 
networks in the integration of opinions mediated by newspapers, radio, or televi- 
sion, especially so when interpersonal networks convey ideas, concepts, or world- 
views that deviate from one's own opinions (Huckfeldt et al., 2004). Direct 
communication with peers in an interpersonal network is hence necessary if an indi- 
vidual is to process, accept, and integrate opinions. 


17 See Passy and Monsch (2020). 
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Two conclusions can be drawn here. First, mediated interactions are insufficient 
to synchronize an activist's mind. This relational mechanism is unable to synchro- 
nize activists’ understandings and does not allow enough practice of cultural scripts 
available in the organization. This remains true even in cases of long-term commit- 
ment. Yves has been engaged in mediated communicational interaction for over 
7 years, yet his understanding of common good still does not overlap with that of 
other moral voicing activists. The second conclusion relates to the crucial role of 
interpersonal networks. For passive members, interactions in interpersonal net- 
works are central as they enable these members to synchronize their views with 
those of other members in their commitment community. Direct conversational 
interactions allow them to effectively practice cultural scripts from their commit- 
ment site and to synchronize their understandings. Direct interaction in informal 
networks is hence a key relational mechanism that shapes the minds of passive 
members. 


Conclusions 


We aimed to provide two main contributions in this chapter. The first was to situate 
the study of morality within sociology. We came to the conclusion that sociologists 
are not well equipped to judge what is moral and what is not. Indeed, sociologists 
lack the analytical tools for such normative judgments. By contrast, historical soci- 
ology has shown that morality is bound to culture and consequently that culture and 
cultural practices should be placed at the heart of sociological work on morality. 
Next, we showed how social movement studies could be bridged to sociology of 
morality. Contentious politics mobilizes on social and political cleavages that 
address “moral” issues and conceptions of living-together. While sociologists can- 
not show which side of a cleavage is “morally superior,’ we can demonstrate that 
specific contentions directly relate to major political cleavages and that common 
perceptions of our living-together circulate within these. Our first contribution 
therefore revolves around the way to seize morality with the tools of sociology. 
Our second contribution showed an empirical demonstration of how this could 
be realized. Three key findings guide us: first, activists of the moral voicing com- 
munity understand the social problems they are committed for in terms of a univer- 
sal social justice. They judge as immoral when specific social or cultural groups 
lack basic rights or suffer from environmental devastations and interpret these 
assessments within a register of injustice. Second, such a relation to common good 
is shared within the moral voicing community. Moral voicing activists have a syn- 
chronized mind and look in the same political direction. This shared cultural toolkit 
allows them to mobilize on the leftist side of the libertarian cleavage. Finally, we 
show that these shared views on our living-together are constructed and maintained 
through a specific relational mechanism. Ongoing and direct conversations in their 
commitment community, and especially in their interpersonal networks, enable 
activists to maintain those shared meanings and ultimately to sustain their joint 
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action. Simply put, we showed how ongoing meaningful conversations sustain 
activists’ meanings and enable them to mobilize on specific political cleavages to 
promote a better living-together. However, we could not here develop the link 
between mind and action, an issue we have dealt with elsewhere (Passy & 
Monsch, 2020). 

The aim here is to discuss the role of morality for movement studies. We agree 
that a cultural approach can help us advance the study of individual mobilization 
and try to show that in the study of activists’ minds, examining meanings central to 
sustain participation is a worthwhile analytical endeavor. Whether this line of 
research should be called the study of morality or the moral self remains to be seen. 

Two avenues for future research are worth mentioning. The first is related to the 
study of the impact of commitment on the mind in a more dynamic fashion, ani- 
mated by the following questions: how does commitment shape the mind once 
activists join a new community? Do activists already join a community with a full- 
fledged cultural toolkit, or do activists acquire the meanings necessary to sustain 
commitment incrementally? How long does the synchronization of views take? 
Such questions cannot be answered with the static research design used here but 
require a longitudinal one that considers data before and after people start their 
commitment, as well as variation between organizations and individuals. Variation 
brings us to the second possible research avenue. This contribution looks at a spe- 
cific country and is restricted to the libertarian side of this cleavage. Are the same 
processes at stake in meaningful conversations across countries, time, and between 
different cultural sites? Or are they universal? A promising research agenda is 
ahead of us. 
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Part III 
Rationalisation and Justification 


Chapter 7 A 
Justification, Values or Concerns? i 
Pragmatist Theories of Morality and Civic 
Engagements in Local Urban Greenspaces 


Troels Krarup 


Abstract Much scholarship on social movements builds on (American) pragmatist 
ground. However, Boltanski and Thévenot's (French) pragmatist theory of justifica- 
tion has received less attention. The theory promises a way to bridge between 
American pragmatist social movement studies and theories about universal human 
values and repertoires of engagement, such as Shalom Schwartz’. Upon presenting 
and discussing the French theory of justification, the chapter sets out to assess its 
analytical usefulness in relation to a national survey on civic engagements in local 
urban greenspaces in Denmark. The survey questionnaire includes measures for 
each of the ‘justificatory regimes’ distinguished by the theory. However, contrary to 
expectations, the results indicate a strong tendency for all eight justificatory regimes 
to correlate positively. Moreover, an index combining the eight measures into one 
variable correlates strongly with civic engagement in local urban greenspaces. On 
this basis, it is suggested that the measures capture a more conventionally situated 
American pragmatist ‘concern’ for greenspaces. In conclusion, the theoretical as 
well as methodological implications of studying concerns rather than justifications 
are discussed. 


Keywords Morality - Justificatory regimes - Boltanski and Thévenot - Urban 
greenspaces - Civic engagement 


Introduction 


A considerable portion of classical and contemporary social movement studies 
builds more or less explicitly on (American) pragmatist ground, emphasizing situ- 
ated engagements and relational processes of social formation in line with the three 
critiques addressed in the introduction to this volume, calling for more attention to 
(a) the interactions around moral identity formation, (b) the dynamical relationship 
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between morality in social movements and in broader institutions and culture and 
(c) moral emotions (Touraine, 1992; Alexander, 2006; Lichterman & Eliasoph, 
2014; McAdam & Kloos, 2014; Jasper, 2018). However, there has been only limited 
dialogue with the (French) pragmatist theory of justification and moral engage- 
ments (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2006; Thévenot, 2014). In this chapter, I explore how 
a deeper dialogue between the two may nourish the aim in this volume of rethinking 
morality in relation to social movements and, more broadly, political civil society. 
While opening with a broad theoretical discussion, the main contribution of the 
chapter lies in the attempt at designing a questionnaire survey capable of seizing the 
kind of situated moral engagements in civic life conceptualized by the French prag- 
matic theory of justification. In turn, the survey data are used to assess the strengths 
and weaknesses of the theory of justification for the study of civic engagements, 
using various kinds of statistical analysis. In other words, the chapter can be read 
from two complementary perspectives. From the perspective of (pragmatist) social 
movement studies, the chapter presents, assesses and discusses an interesting 
approach to morality and moral engagements—the French pragmatist theory of jus- 
tification. Reversely, from the perspective of the French pragmatist theory of justifi- 
cation, the chapter presents a first systematic attempt at designing a questionnaire 
survey in accordance with its approach (which has so far been deployed predomi- 
nantly in qualitative research). Moreover, from a broader societal perspective, my 
modest hope is that the survey design and approach to the quantitative analysis here 
may provide policy makers and the broader public with less reified research about 
social movements, capable of nuancing dynamics of morality, context and agency. 
The motivation for bringing in French pragmatism can be illustrated by contrast- 
ing two American pragmatism's perspective on civic engagement with an influential 
non-pragmatist alternative. Again, American pragmatism emphasizes situated 
action, problem-response iterations and the codes of (symbolic) interaction that 
govern group dynamics. By contrast, Shalom Schwartz's theory of ten fundamental 
human values (including, ‘achievement’, ‘hedonism’, ‘benevolence’ and ‘tradi- 
tion’) provides a universal schema claimed to ground all political attitudes and 
engagements and to provide a key for understanding social and political conflicts 
(Davidov et al., 2008). Contrast this perspective with American pragmatist 
C.W. Mill’s word that: ‘There is no explanatory value in subsuming various vocabu- 
laries of motives under some terminology or list. ... To simplify these vocabularies 
of motive into a socially abstracted terminology is to destroy the legitimate use of 
motive in the explanation of social actions’ (Mills, 1940, p. 913). French pragmatist 
theory is interesting because it offers an intermediate model based on a limited list 
of culturally and historically specific ‘justificatory regimes’. When engaging in pub- 
lic life, actors can tap into these regimes as a kind of templates for how to re-state 
one’s personal inclinations and dispositions into publicly legitimate arguments 
including a reference to a public good (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2006). In other 
words, French pragmatism shuns unsituated universalism while retaining a focus on 
the grammars and repertoires available to actors in their civic engagements. 
Following the discussion of the French pragmatist theory of justification and its 
relation to American pragmatism in the next section, I move on to the development 
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of a situation-sensitive questionnaire for the study of justifications—specifically in 
relation to local greenspaces in Danish cities. Local urban greenspaces (UGS) are 
interesting because they are the loci of various forms of everyday use and practices, 
on the one hand, and of broader social and political issues and contestations, rang- 
ing from personal recreational value to city-specific questions of urban planning 
and to global environmental issues, on the other hand. In other words, local urban 
greenspaces afford loci of multiple and complex mediations of justificatory prac- 
tices, all the while remaining situated—thus reflecting a broader interest in the 
motives and engagements underlying civic action and social movements (Frederiksen 
et al., 2014; Sevelsted, 2018; Toubgl, 2019; Carlsen et al., 2020). While social 
mobilization around rural areas and issues is certainly also important, cities present 
an interesting object of research in their own right. The questionnaire is used in a 
national survey among the Danish urban population (n = 1.130). 

Factor analysis reveals positive correlations among all the variables operational- 
izing the justificatory regimes and no clear separation of different latent dimensions, 
whereas the theory would suggest clustering of a few regimes (“compromises’) in 
contrast to other such clusters (‘conflicts’). This result also predominates both in the 
multiple correspondence analysis (MCA) and in the correlational class analysis 
(CCA), although the latter does display weak signs of secondary differentiation. 
Based on this result, I suggest shifting the conceptualization of the measures from 
one of justification to one of concerns with the overall issue—local urban greens- 
paces. I then proceed to assess the explanatory power of an index of concern based 
on the eight variables on civic engagement in local urban greenspaces. Finding a 
strong and statistically significant correlation, I conclude that the notion of concern 
overall provides the best account of the results. In the concluding discussion, I con- 
sider different aspects of the apparent challenges to Boltanski and Thévenot's theory 
of justification. First, I consider the possibility of a statistical artefact (respondents 
reacting differently than expected to the questionnaire). While possible, I argue that 
this remains a challenge to the theory itself as well. I then turn to a consideration of 
the different methodological implications of conceiving the issue, respectively, in 
terms of justificatory regimes and concerns. I argue that the latter demands a meth- 
odological framework that is more attentive to the conflictual, contradictory and 
problematic aspects of concerns in a specific situation than afforded by the generic 
scheme of coherent justificatory regimes. On this basis, I outline an agenda for 
future research. 


Two Variants of Pragmatism 


Broadly speaking, American pragmatism emphasizes the importance of 'situation' 
and focuses on the ‘problems’ and ‘concerns’ that motivate people to act. It exhibits 
less interest in what something is in itself and instead explores how it works in a 
given situation. It generally favours iteration and abductive modes of inquiry. In the 
social movements literature, it is not exactly commonplace that scholars declare 
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themselves to be flag-bearers of specific philosophies. Nevertheless, it is worth- 
while for our purposes here to note the widespread deployment of pragmatist prin- 
ciples in the literature. For example, there is a focus on how different kinds of 
language are used to mediate between different kinds of situations. Alexander 
(2006) argues that the civil sphere requires individuals and groups with particular 
experiences to employ universalist language in order to be generally accepted in a 
community. In turn, Eliasoph and Lichterman (2003) argue that even universalist 
moral languages (such as that of individualism) are always applied situationally. 
Jaspers aims at a new understanding of emotions in social movements, not as the 
irrational counterpart to cognition but as parts of complex processes involving dif- 
ferent trade-offs, temporalities and even contradictions. More broadly, social move- 
ments are seen not as isolated domains of society but as a social activity through 
which cultural representations cast conflicting images of society in a constant pro- 
duction of itself (Touraine, 1992). 

French pragmatic theory, inaugurated with Boltanski and Thévenot's (2006 
[1991]) On Justification: Economies of Worth, shares many concerns and intuitions 
with its American counterpart, although of course borne out of a different intellec- 
tual climate with its reference points in Durkheim, Mauss, Bourdieu and structural- 
ism, rather than Parsons, Dewey, and Lazarsfeld (Boltanski, 2011; Thévenot, 2014). 
Boltanski and Thévenot modelled their notion of justification to mediate between 
ordinary people's situated disputes and the claim to universality of the moral reper- 
toires employed in such disputes (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2000). By describing a 
universal ‘grammar’ for justification and identifying a limited number of justifica- 
tory repertoires that can be mobilized in everyday disputes, they sought to avoid 
naive relativism in favour of inquiries into the ways in which justification is anchored 
in ‘reality tests’, the engagement of object of ‘qualification’ and practices of 
‘evaluation’. 

With On Justification, Boltanski and Thévenot thus initiated a new moral sociol- 
ogy—the pragmatic sociology of critical capacity (Blokker, 2011). Their core 
assumption is that when people encounter difficulties in realizing their personal 
goals, ideals or affections in contact with the social world, they may engage in jus- 
tificatory practices in order to legitimize their course in dialogue, negotiation or 
conflict with others. In so doing, they draw on a finite number of justificatory 
regimes available to them as a kind of cultural grammar. Each of these schemes has 
been formed historically and fulfils a number of a priori criteria that qualify them as 
legitimate forms of justifications, including reference to a common humanity, a 
principle of differentiation and a common good (Boltanski & Thévenot, 2006, 
pp. 74-76). Through the formulation of arguments in such terms, they are raised to 
a level of generality (montée en généralité) at which they are potentially acceptable 
to other people as more than individual idiosyncrasies or personal interests (Blokker, 
2011). Where other theories of justificatory repertoires (Walzer, 1983; Elster, 1992) 
linked worth to distinct social spheres, Boltanski and Thévenot insist on the generic 
nature of their justificatory regimes and that they can, consequently, be mobilized 
by different actors across different social situations. Thus, as a kind of grammar for 
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justificatory practices, the theory is said to avoid cultural relativism (Boltanski & 
Thévenot, 2000). 

The theory distinguishes eight regimes of justification (Thévenot et al., 2000; 
Boltanski & Chiapello, 2006; Boltanski & Thévenot, 2006; Lafaye & Thévenot, 
2017). These are summarized in Table 7.1. For example, in the ‘market’ regime, 
worth is essentially measured by price in the competitive market. Adam Smith is the 
canonical figure here. The logic is that the rich must have some qualities attractive 
to many other people, making them want to trade at a profitable rate. The social 
image of the worthy in this regime of justification is the tradesman or trader. The 
common good claimed to be produced is, as in Adam Smith, wealth in society. 
However, there is also a sacrifice that must be made for people to obtain worth and 
which makes the favourable social position of the *big' people (les grands) legiti- 
mate. In the market regime, the sacrifice that must be made is self-restraint, that is, 
control over one's own immediate desires in order to re-focus efforts on how to 
satisfy the desires of others (and to make a profit from doing so). However, the sac- 
rifice in itself is not enough to legitimize grandeur. There has to be a concrete, situ- 
ated test of grandeur. In the market regime, this test is the exchange situation, which 
will prove whether or not the person seeking to achieve grandeur (wealth) has sac- 
rificed enough and in the right way. It is not coincidence if this sounds a lot like 
classical economics (e.g., Fisher, 2012 [1930]). 

Boltanski and Thévenot's theory of justification affords an interesting framework 
for the attempt at (re-)invigorating morality in social movement studies and political 


Table 7.1 Eight regimes of justification 


Common 
Regime | Worth Social image* good Sacrifice Test 
Market [Price | The trader Wealth | Self-restraint Exchange 
Industrial | Production | The bureaucrat, the Science Investment Efficiency 
scientist 
Civic Participation | The social movement | Will of the Efficiency Negotiation 
participant, the people 
representative, the 
voter 
Domestic | Authority The patriarch, the Heritage Responsibility | Protection 
canonical figure 
Inspired | Passion The artist, the religious | Authenticity | Safety Imagination 
person 
Opinion |Popularity | The celebrity The public Intimacy Identification 
Green | Nature The environmentalist | Biodiversity | Convenience Sustainability 
Project’ | Network The project manager, | Self- Flexible zeal | Employability 
the consultant development 


Sources: Boltanski and Thévenot (2006) 

"The term ‘social image’ is not used by Boltanski and Thévenot, but these are some of their recur- 
ring examples 

"Thévenot et al. (2000), p. 241) 

*Boltanski and Chiapello (2006) 
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civil society studies more broadly. Indeed, the theory has had some success in parts 
of the sociological literature on public contestations, for example, to study pro- 
cesses of social coordination in which different actors (e.g., city planners and activ- 
ists) are engaged in debates, negotiations or protest involving argumentation, 
justification and critique (Thévenot et al., 2000; Blokker, 2011; Silber, 2011; Blok, 
2013; Holden & Scerri, 2015; Centemeri, 2017; Eranti, 2017; Lafaye & Thévenot, 
2017; Luhtakallio & Tavory, 2018; Salminen, 2018; Thévenot, 2019). This literature 
suggests that in the case of Nordic city planning, a precarious ‘compromise’ has 
been reached between ‘market’, ‘industrial’, ‘civic’ and ‘green’ regimes (Blok & 
Meilvang, 2015, see also Wachsmuth & Angelo, 2018). 

The literature applying the theory to social movements and civic engagements 
has so far been mainly qualitative, European, and focused on contestations of urban 
space and on environmental disputes, but the theory obviously claims a much 
broader scope. For social movement studies, the theory presents a model for the 
kind of socially legitimate language(s) that individuals and groups may employ to 
advance their course in the public (cf. Eliasoph & Lichterman, 2003; Alexander, 
2006). It also provides a spectrum for analysing how alliances, compromises and 
conflicts between different regimes of justification may take place at a larger scale 
in a given society under the influence of social movements among other things 
(Thévenot et al., 2000; Boltanski & Chiapello, 2006). Moreover, it does so on a 
pragmatist basis, emphasizing situated engagements and an instrumental analysis of 
social reality. 

Given that the theory emerged as a critique of Bourdieu’s sociology and as an 
attempt to ‘free’ the actor from the constraints of social structures and habitus, it is 
not surprising that it has been met with critique for ignoring social structures, power 
and interests (e.g., Fligstein, 2006). However, internal critiques have also been 
raised, such as the incapacity of the seemingly universal requirement of appeal to a 
‘common humanity’ to account for openly racist forms of justification (Godechot, 
2009). However, my main concern is more methodological—that the theory involves 
a risk of artificially ‘recognizing’ its ‘list’ of ‘vocabularies of motives’ (Mills, 1940, 
p. 913). Moreover, how are we to deal with variations within each regime? For 
example, what do we do with apparently similar discourses about ‘the market’ that 
are organized around radically different problems (Krarup, 2019) or with different 
responses to the same fundamental problems related to ‘the market’ (Krarup, 202 1a, 
see also 2021b)? The theory refers such variation to ‘compromises’ between 
regimes, but in the cited studies, variation stems from tensions and paradoxes intrin- 
sic to ‘the market’. Thévenot’s own work on green justification reveals substantial 
variety and complexity in terms of what counts as ‘green’ (Thévenot et al., 2000; see 
also Blok, 2013). Reversely, Boltanski and Chiapello (2006) argued that a distinct 
new regime emerged from a compromise between previous forms. In these cases it 
becomes somewhat blurred what the relationship is between the apparently ideal (or 
idealized) regimes of justification and the more muddy reality of social practice. Or, 
as John Levi Martin (2017) would ask, are the regimes real phenomena or are they 
rather heuristic conceptual tools for the researcher? Following the somewhat disap- 
pointing result of the statistical analysis below, I therefore suggest that rather than 
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maintaining an ambiguous distinction between regimes of justification, on the one 
hand, and situated controversies, issues and problems, on the other hand, it may be 
more fruitful to develop an integrated notion of concerns or, more generically, 
problems. 


Questionnaire and Analytical Strategy 


The material analysed consist of 1130 survey responses from a national representa- 
tive study among Danish residents between 18 and 84 years old in cities of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. The sample was drawn randomly from the national register 
of social security numbers (CPR), and the survey was carried out by Statistics 
Denmark (the National Bureau of Statistics). Respondents were sent a questionnaire 
(see below) by a special public emailing service used by state institutions such as 
tax authorities to communicate with Danish citizens (e-Boks). Non-respondents and 
partial respondents were contacted by phone and urged to complete the question- 
naire. The response rate is 29.4% (counting only full responses and including per- 
sons from the sample with secret address and the like that prevented contact). This 
is fairly low and may imply problems of representativity. However, the analysis in 
this chapter is not so much about making inferences from the sample to the popula- 
tion as it is to identify different justificatory patterns in the data. Certainly, represen- 
tativity problems may imply that some patterns are overlooked, but they should not 
affect the patterns that are found. 

The questionnaire was developed by the author and underwent pilot testing with 
22 respondents with varying sociodemographic backgrounds recruited through the 
author's extended network. The use of questionnaire methodology poses a serious 
challenge to the situational basis of pragmatic theory. Moreover, the focus on moral- 
ity, concerns and engagements calls for a methodology that goes beyond abstract 
attitudinal questions. Consequently, questions were developed that evoke 'your 
city’ and ‘local urban greenspace,’ tying it to concrete developments of potential 
concern to the respondent, such as attracting more tourists, supporting more wild 
nature or stimulating local grassroots (see Table 7.2). The aim is to make respon- 
dents answer to a concrete situation (even if hypothetical) in their city or local com- 
munity. Certainly, this breaks with traditional survey strategy to the extent that it 
aims at exposing all respondents to the same stimulus in order to activate true atti- 
tudes in the responses (Saris & Gallhofer, 2014). Ultimately, pragmatist sociology 
is interested in situational concerns more than abstract attitudes and will conse- 
quently have to accept and work with the condition that responses refer to different 
situations for different responses. Indeed, it is for this reason that pragmatism 
favours abductive modes of inference (qualified guesses about what is at stake) over 
inductive generalizations or deductive hypothesis testing (Timmermans & Tavory, 
2012). The abductive logic of pragmatist inquiry makes research an iterative move- 
ment of questions and responses. Notably, this is why the analysis here is not 
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Table 7.2 Operationalization of the eight justificatory regimes 


Regime Statement*? 


Green My city* should give wild nature more space in the city, even if it affects the needs 
and wishes of some residents 


Market My city should stake on attracting tourists, companies and labour force to the city 
by creating attractive greenspaces, even if it makes some residents with less 
purchasing power move elsewhere 

Inspiration | My city should have the courage to turn the city’s greenspaces into inspiring and 
challenging experiences, even if the majority wants something more traditional 


Domestic | My city should assume responsibility for that the city’s greenspaces disseminate 
local history and culture, even if it limits the kind of activities that can take place in 
them 


Opinion |My city should determinedly aim at making greenspaces popular and for the benefit 
of as many visitors as possible, even if they become less calm and intimate 


Civic My city should ensure the engagement of the citizens in the city’s greenspaces by 
delegating responsibility to local associations and grassroots, even if it becomes less 
effective 


Industrial | My city should organize greenspaces as rationally as possible for the city’s needs, 
for example, to protect against extreme weather, even if it does not satisfy the 
citizens’ wishes here and now 


Project My city should urge initiators and committed people to exploit the city’s 
greenspaces for activities and events, even if some residents may feel disturbed by 
them 


“The question posed in each case was “To what extent do you agree with the following statement?’ 
"The response categories were ‘Strongly agree’, ‘Partly agree’, Partly disagree’, ‘Strongly dis- 
agree’, ‘I have no opinion on the issue’ and ‘Don’t know’ 

‘Every question opens with ‘Min kommune’, meaning ‘my municipality’ with a ring of ‘city coun- 
cil’ (kommunalbestyrelse) to it, hinting at the political character of the questions 


restricted to one statistical technique but employs three different techniques to illu- 
minate different kinds of relations in the material (see below). 

The questionnaire deploys eight regimes of justification (Table 7.1) in eight 
questions about the use and management of local UGS (Table 7.2). The idea was to 
see how the regimes are mobilized, contrasted and compromised in relation to UGS 
at a larger scale in Denmark. The questions consisted in statements that the respon- 
dents should rate their level of agreement with. Now, it may be that many people are 
a priori favourable toward many different kinds of initiatives related to their local 
urban greenspaces but become more selective when initiatives are presented in rela- 
tions of mutual trade-offs and, more broadly, with a cost attached to each initiative. 
Indeed, as we have seen, the idea of a specific ‘sacrifice’ intrinsic to each regime of 
justification is an important point in Boltanski and Thévenot’s theory (see Table 7.1). 
Accordingly, the eight questions made explicit reference to specific sacrifices 
related to each initiative through an ‘even if...’ (Table 7.2). Finally, the eight ques- 
tions were presented in immediate sequence and in relation to the same overall issue 
(your local urban greenspaces) so as to emphasize the potential contrasts between 
them. While the theory allows for people to switch and combine justificatory reper- 
toires across situations and issues, the theory would have difficulties accounting for 
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people mobilizing all justificatory regimes in relation to the same issue and in the 
same situation (the survey interview). In this way, the study sought to turn what is 
usually seen as disadvantages with survey methodology (from a pragmatic perspec- 
tive) into an advantage. Potentially, the applied strategy may provide us with insights 
about contrasts and compromises between different forms of justification in relation 
to a specific issue and type of real-life situations. 

The statistical techniques used will be discussed in more detail when they appear 
in the analysis. Generally speaking, the three techniques account for patterns in the 
data in different ways. Multiple correspondence analysis (MCA) produces a geo- 
metrical space in n dimensions responding to overall contrasts between different 
response patterns. Correlational class analysis (CCA) produces cluster-like classes 
based not on similar responses but on similar contrasts. For example, rather than 
grouping all ‘green’ justifications together, CCA should group respondents who 
agree and disagree along a green-market axis in a different group than those (dis-) 
agreeing along a green-civic dimension. Finally, multiple regression analysis 
(MRA) is the more standard statistical technique that assumes one dependent vari- 
able and assesses the isolated explanatory power of different independent ones. 
Thus, the three techniques offer different ways of grouping and partitioning the 
data, affording a large degree of flexibility for the pragmatic theory of justification 
to exhibit its potentials and nuances. 


A Space of Justificatory Strategies 


Table 7.3 provides the raw correlation matrix, yielding a first and rather striking 
finding—all correlations between the eight justification variables are positive. 
Factor analysis (not shown) reveals a maximum of two underlying dimensions— 
one based especially on renown and project justifications (with some civic and 
industrial) and another based on domestic (with some green and inspiration). These 
appear to be far from the established view of an industrial-civic-market compromise 
(with some green). Indeed, not only are the two dimensions hard to decipher ana- 
lytically, but there is also a strong (0.63) correlation between them, suggesting that 
they may be reduced to a single dimension encompassing all eight justification vari- 
ables. However, it is possible that the somewhat brute factor analysis (assuming 
constant linear relationships between the variables) hides more subtle relationships 
from view. Two other statistical techniques are employed capable of detecting dif- 
ferent kinds of relationships between the variables. 

Multiple correspondence analysis (MCA) treats variables as categorical and 
measures the x° distances between them (Le Roux & Rouanet, 2010). Like multiple 
regression analysis (MRA), it uses least squares to regress linear functions that cap- 
ture the most variance, but where MRA appoints a single (‘dependent’) variable on 
which distances are measured, MCA uses all the variables. The idea is that the 
resulting function captures a latent dimension in the data space. Whereas MRA 
already knows what its dependent variable represents because it is given in the 
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Table 7.3 Correlation matrix of justification variables 


Green 
Market p 
ii 0.86 
Inspiration 0.79 
Domestic 0.72 
Renown 0.65 
Civic 0.45 0.58 
Industrial 0.31 0.38 0.51 
Project ; 0.49 0.42 0.41 0.44 
0.37 
a 5 ET 
$ EZ E $ 0.3 
o £ o g 


Inspiration 
Domestic 
Renown 
Industrial 


respective survey question, MCA must now conceptualize its dimensions based on 
the contrasts in the data they represent. Here, as the space is generated from the 
eight justificatory survey questions, it may be assumed that the resulting dimensions 
will concern different justificatory strategies. 

The first MCA yields a result where three clouds are separated clearly from each 
other: ‘Don’t know, ‘No opinion’ and substantial answers (agree/disagree). In other 
words, there is a strong tendency for respondents to respond either ‘Don’t know, 
‘No opinion’ or substantially (agree/disagree) across the eight justificatory regimes. 
This is the first indication that it is rather the overall attitude toward urban greens- 
paces than the specific justificatory regime that dominates the response patterns. 

Going one step further, we would like to inquire whether there are divergent 
response patterns among the substantial responses, ignoring the ‘Don’t know’ and 
‘No opinion’ responses. In MCA, it is possible to set ‘Don’t know’ and ‘No opin- 
ion’ as passive modalities (not contributing to the construction of the cloud). This is 
slightly problematic because these modalities are quite large in some instances (in 
one question they together hold 19.4% of the respondents). However, the result is 
clear: The MCA now exhibits a strongly convex pattern (Fig. 7.1), indicating that 
there is really only one latent dimension dominating the responses, ranging from 
‘strongly agree’ to ‘strongly disagree’ across the eight questions (Fig. 7.2). While 
the Guttman effect is common with ordinal data, this is still a surprising result given 
the theory, as there seems to be no discriminating principles between the justifica- 
tory regimes at the aggregate level. 

We could think that this result is driven by the outliers—those relatively few who 
either agree with all or disagree with all regimes. However, we remove the tails of 
the distribution by calculating an average justificatory score across the eight vari- 
ables, assigning a numerical value to each of them from 1 to 4 (‘Strongly dis- 
agree’ = 1, etc.). When all respondents with an average agreement score below 2 
(n = 50) or above 3.5 (n = 81) are removed, the result is slightly different, but not 
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Axis 2 (8.7 96 - 0.274) 


75 5 -1.25 1 0.75 05 0.25 o 0.25 05 075 1 125 15 175 
Axis 1 (1196 - 0.348) 


Fig. 7.1 Cloud of individuals 


more in line with the theory. Now, all the ‘Strongly agree’ are opposed to all the 
‘Partly disagree’ along the first axis and all the ‘Strongly disagree’ to all the ‘Partly 
agree' along the second axis. Certainly, the oppositions are no longer linear, but 
there are no relationships of contrast between the regimes either. 


Justificatory Classes 


One critique that could be raised against the MCA result is that it proceeds at an 
aggregate level while situations and people differ. For example, some people may 
think in terms of a green-civic compromise, while others think in terms of a 
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Fig. 7.2 Cloud of modalities 


green-industrial or a green-market compromise—but these distinctions become 
blurred when one looks at all respondents taken together. Indeed, with a plurality of 
such compromises, the aggregate result may just be an apparently positive correla- 
tion across all regimes of justification. Correlational class analysis (CCA) can help 
us decide whether different groups are in fact oriented by different regime 
compositions. 

CCA is an improvement of Amir Goldberg’s (2011) relational class analysis 
(Boutyline, 2017). The fundamental idea here is that people may think of cultural 
distinctions in different ways but that the overall schemas are collective. Respondent 
A strongly agreeing with all justificatory regimes and another respondent B dis- 
agreeing with all of them belong to the same ‘class’ in the sense that their schema 
of distinctions is the same. Similarly, respondent C agreeing with half of the justifi- 
catory regimes and strongly disagreeing with the rest shares the overall scheme of 
agreement and disagreement with respondent D indicating the exact reverse prefer- 
ences. In this way, CCA maps another kind of patterns than MCA does. The down- 
side of CCA is that it cannot meaningfully handle missing data, so all respondents 
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declaring ‘Don’t know’ or ‘No opinion’ on any of the eight questions must be 
excluded, leaving us with n = 734. It is of course possible to impute the missing 
values. However, it is not clear whether imputation would affect the results. 
Moreover, ‘Don’t know’ and ‘I have no opinion’ are arguably substantial responses 
when it comes to identifying justificatory regimes, undermining the analytical value 
of imputation. Results with imputation (not shown) yield somewhat different classes 
but the same overall pattern with few (11%) negative correlations, all of which are 
weak («0.32). 

CCA of the eight justificatory regimes in the data produces four meaningful 
classes of responses. However, only 8 out of 96 correlations (8%) between the eight 
regimes in the four classes are negative, and only one of these narrowly exceeds the 
‘weak’ threshold (0.32). Again, this indicates that there are almost no real contrasts 
within each class—only a distinction between stronger and weaker positive correla- 
tions. In fact, only one class contains some notable contrast (Table 7.4). The class 
(n = 135) exhibits moderate correlations between green, market, inspiration and 
domestic justifications in contrast to renown and civic justifications. However, the 
contrast is weak at best (—0.33 correlation between green and renown justifica- 
tions). The other three classes (tables in Appendix) contain virtually no contrast. 
This indicates that they are variations of ‘omnivores’ (Boutyline, 2017). The second 
class (n = 186) groups market, inspiration, domestic and renown—that is, almost 
the same combination as the first class but with a positive correlation to renown 
instead of a contrast and with a weaker link to green. The third class (n = 189) has 
predominantly moderate correlations except for market justifications, which are all 
weak (<0.32), indicating indifference rather than contrast to the latter. Finally, the 
fourth class (n = 181) groups market, renown and project, on the one hand, and 
green and inspiration, on the other hand. However, since there are no negative cor- 
relations between the two groups, these emerge rather as ‘alternatives’ or as two 
dimensions within the class than as a contrast. 


Table 7.4 The green-market-inspiration-domestic (vs) renown-civic class 


1 


Green 

0.93 
Market 0.86 
Inspiration 0.79 
Domestic ~ : 0.72 
Renown -1-0.33 -0.02 0.03 -0.21 + 065 
Civic -1-0.11 0.08 024 0 0.47 0.58 
Industrial -0.15 0.13 -0.03 -0.18 0.37 0.31 0.51 
Project 4-0.23 0.04 0.16 -0.19 057 0.6 0.37 0.44 
H A LS 0.37 
S 2 E: 2 -03 
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Inspiration 
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In other words, the overall picture in the correlational class analysis is consistent 
with the result of the factor analysis and the multiple correspondence analysis, 
exhibiting very little or no contrast between justificatory regimes. At best, we find 
patterns of non-exclusive alternatives and indifferences. Within the pattern of 
omnivorousness, the most notably ‘compromise’ seems to be one between market, 
inspiration and domestic with variants also including green and renown justifica- 
tions. This combination is quite different from the market-industrial-civic (with 
some green) observed in the qualitative literature. Intuitively, it makes sense to com- 
bine market, inspiration and renown in relation to local urban greenspaces, as these 
would form a kind of ‘recreational’ or perhaps even ‘hedonistic’ compromise. 
However, it is not clear how to understand the fact that this is sometimes combined 
with domestic and green justifications as well. Finally, the result do not appear to be 
very robust, since imputation of missing values changes the classes somewhat, indi- 
cating weak or even arbitrary separation of the classes. 


Justifications, Values or Concerns? 


The overall image so far is that respondents strongly tend to answer evenly across 
all justificatory regimes. When respondents deviate from this pattern, it is more a 
question of favouring one aspect of urban greenspaces over others than an outspo- 
ken contrast between opposing visions. In other words, the principal line of division 
does not appear to follow generic regimes of justification that have been formed 
outside the specific realm in question and may be mobilized ‘off-the-shelf’ on it, but 
rather to simply be the overall degree of what (American) pragmatists would 
undoubtedly call ‘concern’ with local urban greenspaces as such. However, there is 
one alternative to this reading—already hinted in the introduction—that merits con- 
sideration: Schwartz's theory about a universal structure of ten human values 
(Davidov et al., 2008). One of the items used to measure what Schwartz and col- 
leagues call *universalism' (i.e., *understanding, appreciation, tolerance and protec- 
tion for the welfare of all people and for nature’) reads that ‘people should care for 
nature. Looking after the environment is important’ (Davidov et al., 2008, p. 21). 
However, seeking to match the results above with this value scheme quickly runs 
into similar problems as the ones encountered for the theory about justificatory 
regimes. 

Notably, while ‘green’ justification matches one aspect of the value of universal- 
ism, other justificatory regimes match other values in Schwartz's theory. For exam- 
ple, ‘stimulation’ corresponds closely to the inspiration regime, tradition to the 
domestic and achievement to renown. These four examples cover the entire 'circle 
of values' in Schwartz's theory making it equally paradoxical to encounter so little 
exclusiveness and so broad synergies. The Schwartz theory would have to make a 
very strong claim that all eight variables ‘really’ measure the same universal value 
(e.g., universalism)—despite the very different emphases manifest in them intui- 
tively corresponding to different such values. 
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By contrast, American pragmatism would be able to account for the results in a 
less speculative manner, claiming that the eight questions all reflect a single concern 
with local urban greenspaces. Indeed, from this perspective, it may be speculated 
that respondents mobilize this concern (or lack of concern) in the specific survey 
situation requiring them to answer the eight questions, disregarding the differences 
in justificatory (or value) in each item's phrasing. While still speculative, of course, 
the assumptions imputed here are considerably weaker than the ones needed to save 
either of the two other theories. Indeed, from an American pragmatist perspective, 
it could be argued that both theories fail to account for the results on the same 
grounds—by 'subsuming various vocabularies of motives under some terminology 
or list (Mills, 1940, p. 913). To be sure, this leaves us with little insights about the 
general social repertoires in which respondents draw in relation to local urban 
greenspaces. However, such repertoires are not excluded—only, sometimes it is bet- 
ter to insist on one's ignorance than to make too daring inferences from theory. 

Conducting an analysis based on the notion of concerns rather than justifications 
will have to wait a later occasion. However, within the scope of the present chapter, 
we may attempt to reverse our perspective on the eight variables under study from 
one of different justificatory regimes to one of different aspects of a single dimen- 
sion: concern for local urban greenspaces. The limitation here will be that the eight 
variables are not prepared to distinguish different concerns in relation to urban 
greenspaces, but viewing them under one as a concern with urban greenspaces may 
be the first step in the change of approach to ‘concerns first.’ 


Concern with Urban Greenspaces 


Besides the eight justificatory questions, the survey questionnaire also contains 
measures of civic engagement in urban greenspaces—more specifically of activism 
and participation in urban green community life. Treating the eight justificatory 
regimes as a single dimension and assessing their correlation with civic engagement 
provide a good indicator of whether or not that dimension reflects concerns or not. 
If it does, we would expect a considerable positive correlation, but if the resulting 
correlation is weak or insignificant, it will be a strong signal that we are on the 
wrong track. Indeed, concern and engagement in some respects may be inseparable 
concepts. However, the aim here is not to isolate two factors in order to test a causal 
relationship so much as it is to provide support or rebuttal for the thesis that the eight 
variables taken under one represent a single dimension of concern. 

I construct a simple index of overall concern with local urban greenspaces in the 
following way. I first assign a numeric value of 1—4 for each justificatory regime, 
setting ‘Don’t know’ and ‘No opinion’ as missing values. I then calculate the mean 
of the non-missing values across the eight variables, setting respondents with less 
than three out of eight filled values as missing. This variable thus ranges from 1 to 
4 with 104 respondents having missing values. As can be seen in the descriptive 
table and histogram in the Appendix, the variable has a fairly normal distribution 
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and a standard deviation of 0.51. I then construct an ordinal variable on whether the 
respondent has been actively engaged in or simply participated in urban green com- 
munity activities, ranging from hiking tours to sport and maintenance and cultiva- 
tion and to political engagements. Using these variables, I conduct an ordinal 
logistic analysis of the correlation between concern and engagement in urban green 
community life, controlled for the educational level, family income, gender, age and 
city size (see the Appendix for descriptive statistics on the variables). Table 7.5 
presents the results of the analysis. 

Concern comes out with a considerable significant effect on urban green com- 
munity participation. Exponentiated, the parameter estimate 0.588 gives an increase 
in odd ratio of 1.8. In other words, an increase of 1 point on the concern index (rang- 
ing from 1 to 4) almost doubles the odds of one step up in green urban community 
engagement (from none to participation or from participation to active). The result 
thus supports the thesis that the eight questions represent a single dimension that 
may be better described as a ‘concern’ for local urban greenspaces than in terms of 
justification. The result is far from conclusive but opens a range of new questions to 
be addressed. 


Concluding Discussion 


The chapter began by identifying a strong (American) pragmatist tendency in the 
main debates and currents of social movement studies identified in the introduction 
to this volume, concerning the interactional, institutional and emotional aspects of 
morality. It then inspected a specific (French) pragmatist theory of justification, that 
of Boltanski and Thévenot (2006), as a potentially valuable approach to morality 


Table 7.5 Ordinal logistic regression on green urban community engagement 


Concern 1 

Educational level 0.100 0.04 6.62 1 0.010 

Family income —0.078 0.05 2.96 1 0.085 

City size «50,000 —0.191 0.14 1.79 1 0.181 
50,000—100,000 —0.465 0.23 4.23 1 0.040 
>100,000 —0.041 0.17 0.06 1 0.810 
Metropolitan area 

Sex Female —0.006 0.12 0.00 1 0.96 
Male 

Age 0.001 0.00 0.01 1 0.836 

Threshold Neither 1.721 0.44 14.96 1 0.000 
Participate 
Active 


#21001. 
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and civic engagements in social movement studies. Specifically, the theory of justi- 
ficatory regimes promises a way to steer between the situated critical engagements 
of people, on the one hand, and the broader social repertoires on which they may 
draw in their public engagements. In other words, the theory potentially offers 
mediation between the strong American pragmatist basis of much social movements 
scholarship, on the one hand, and competing theories about values and political 
engagements based on universal structures, such as Shalom Schwartz's theory 
(Davidov et al., 2008). More broadly, engaging with these questions may potentially 
contribute to making survey research contribute with less reified results to policy 
makers and the media, hopefully opening up for more nuances about the dynamics 
of morality, context and agency in relation to social movements. 

Exploring this potential, I designed a set of questions to measure the eight differ- 
ent justificatory regimes identified by the theory for a national survey on local urban 
greenspace engagements in Denmark. Based on the theory, I expected to be able to 
map contrasting justificatory practices and compromises. However, the predomi- 
nant result across a number of different data mining techniques was that the eight 
regimes correlate very closely— both at the overall level and at the subgroup level. 
In other words, respondents vary mainly not by favouring one (set of) justificatory 
regimes in contrast to others, but in their level of justificatory intensity across the 
eight regimes. This unifying dimension, I argued, may better be described as ‘con- 
cern' with local urban greenspaces than in terms of justificatory practice—let alone 
of universal values. Regressing an index of concern for local urban greenspaces 
constructed from the eight variables on respondents' levels of civic engagement in 
their local greenspaces provided support for this reading. 

Although everything was prepared in the questionnaire design to set up a 'situa- 
tion' corresponding to the pragmatist notion hereof, we should first ask whether our 
result could be an artefact of measurement. Specifically, it may be that respondents 
read the eight consecutive questions about how to manage urban greenspaces not in 
their justificatory details but only superficially and in light of their own stronger or 
weaker engagement in this general theme. However, if this is the case, it would not 
only be a problem for the questionnaire design. Indeed, it would rather confirm the 
American pragmatist thesis that responses are predominantly motivated by an over- 
all concern for local urban greenspaces, rather than being structured by pre-existing 
justificatory regimes or values. If the questionnaire design had not departed from a 
preset classification of justificatory regimes, but from an ambition to explore the 
different concerns people associate with urban greenspaces, we might have found 
variation among more than one dimension as was the case. This brings us to a scru- 
tiny of the potential challenges with the theory and its methodological implications. 

In the spirit of C.W. Mills, the notion of concerns invites for a more exploratory 
analysis of the conflicts, contradictions, uncertainties and tensions that people 
respond to — both in their civic engagements and when faced with a survey question- 
naire. It does not imply an a priori rejection of structures, but circumvents attempts 
at importing schemas defined outside the concerns in question as a way to make 
sense of civic practices. This does not mean that the notion of concern demands a 
naive confinement to a here and now. Rather, it turns the question around and 
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demands that any connections to structures and problems outside the here and now 
in question make part of the analytical demonstration. 

Concretely, instead of designing survey questions according to a generic justifi- 
catory scheme of regimes, it would demand a search for all possible layers and 
aspects of different peoples' concerns in relation to local urban greenspaces. For 
example, it would not invoke ‘attracting tourists, companies and labour force to the 
city by creating attractive greenspaces' as a strategy to measure the market regime 
of justification, that is, a justificatory thinking in terms of money and wealth. 
Instead, it would scan the different economic issues that may arise in relation to 
greenspaces. It would quickly find that such issues involve connections not only to 
tourists, companies and labour force but also to issues, for example, of pollution, 
biodiversity, education, recreational value and public health. The challenge would 
be to seize as many as possible of these relations, leaving open for the subsequent 
analysis the question of the overall structures that bind these issues together, search- 
ing for patterns among these heterogeneous measures. Such structures may not be 
those of coherent justificatory regimes, but may equally well take the shape of prob- 
lems, conflicts and contradictions. Thus, instead of defining what 'the market? 
means in the theory, inquiry would focus on the situated problems of delimiting it 
from other categories, such as ‘nature’ (Krarup, 2019, 2021a, 2021b). In other 
words, the content by which the theory characterizes each of the justificatory 
regimes is inseparable from the concerns and problems that motivate public contes- 
tation in the first place. Departing from predefined regimes may undermine the 
methodological sensitivity to the complex and structures of those concerns in the 
specific situation at hand. Consequently, describing concerns in terms of general 
patterns or structures must be aresult ofthe analysis rather than a pre-specified scheme. 
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Class 2 (n 2 186): Market-inspiration-domestic-renown. 
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Class 4 (181): market-renown-project and green-inspiration. 


Green 
e 0.93 
arket 0.86 
Inspiration 0.28 0.79 
Domestic 0.03 0.25 0.72 
Renown 0.53 0.22 0.65 
Civic 0.41 0.22 0.26 0.58 
Industrial 0.37 0.26 0.03 0.17 0.51 
Project 0.59 0.47 0.31 0.21 0.18 044 
0.37 
c D = ES] c o - ~ 
= E 3 x 
= 3 E g 2 o 
Descriptive statistics: Regression analysis variables 
Variable # cat. | Type! | Categories Mean | Min. | Max. | Std.D. 
Concern 57 Cont. |- 2.84 |1 4 0.51 
Engagement 3 Nom. | None 1.64 | 3 0.75 
Participate 
Active 
Educational level 5 Cont. | Compulsory school/NA 3.60 |1 6 1.68 
High school/qual. exam 
Vocational business/training 
Short further edu. 
Further edu./BA 
Long further edu./PhD 
Family income (DKR) | 7 Cont. | «100,000 3.34 |1 7 1.44 
«200,000 
«300,000 
«400,000 
«500,000 
«150,000 
750,000 
City size 4 Nom. | Copenhagen metropol. 2.56 |1 4 1.31 
100,000 
250,000 
«50,000 
Sex 2 Nom. | Female 0.48 |0 1 0.5 
Male 
Age 68 Cont. |- 51.76/18 | 85 17,19 


Note: Ordinal logistic regression cannot operate with ordinal, but only continuous 
and nominal variables. Here, the educational level and family income are treated as 
continuous, while civic engagement and city size are treated as nominal 
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Distribution of ‘concern’ index 
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Chapter 8 A 
Social Movements Prefiguring Political inim 
Theory 


Sophia Wathne 


Abstract Adding to the growing literature on social movements as knowledge and 
theory creators, this chapter wants more social movement research to focus on the 
content of the political theories created by social movements, as an outcome of their 
morality. This chapter argues that prefigurative social movements create political 
theory through the interplay of their internal and external communication, their 
organization, and in their discussions of how and why to change the world: They are 
prefiguring political theory through their cognitive praxis. The chapter demonstrates 
how the literature on prefigurative social movements and Ron Jamison and Andrew 
Eyerman's concept of cognitive praxis, combined with a decolonial feminist 
approach to knowledge and theory, provides space for the political theory of social 
movements within social movement literature. This theory is inherently political as 
it is aimed to be a (temporary) guide toward the kind of world the movements want 
to see and argues why the world should look like that. 

The chapter briefly outlines how a Cartesian approach to science prevents us 
from viewing theory based on lived experience as theory, even though all theory is 
based on lived experience, and thereby explains why we have not taken the knowl- 
edge and theory created by social movements seriously for so long. To recognize 
social movements as political actors, we need to engage with the concepts, policy 
proposals, critiques, or new institutions that they are creating, and not only the 
mechanics around creating them. Consequently, we need to recognize social move- 
ments as the authors of the knowledge and theory they create and not take credit for 
"discovering" it. Lastly, from a decolonial approach, we should recognize that 
social movement research is relational and that the research process should involve 
the social movements themselves to make sure they also benefit from it, and view 
them as colleagues who are sharing their knowledge with us. Moving away from the 
more Cartesian view of science requires a decolonization of the entire research pro- 
cess, and in particular rethinking what this means in terms of authorship, ownership, 
and credit. 
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“We have to go back to the original meaning of theory in Greek, theoria, meaning a view 
and a contemplation. View assumes a viewer, a ground on which to stand, and what is 
viewed from that standpoint. A view is also a framework for organizing what is seen and a 
thinking about the viewed." 

Ngügi wa Thiong'o, “Globalectics: Theory and the Politics of Knowing.” 


Introduction 


As many in this volume will point to, it is about high time that we engage with 
social movements as moral actors, as this is what social movements are at their core: 
Social movements are either trying to create change or prevent change from happen- 
ing, based on a shared normative, or moral, perspective on these changes (della 
Porta, 2013; della Porta & Diani, 2006, pp. 240—241). In social movements, both 
actions and discussions of how and why to act are integral to their existence, and 
this metacritique of society, that we see within both their discourses and their 
actions,is theory, political theory. They are not only analyzing their societal context; 
they are also proposing how it should change or avoid change, redefining concepts 
and creating new knowledge (Casas-Cortés et al., 2008, p. 22; Cox, 2019, pp. 6-7; 
della Porta & Diani, 2006; della Porta & Pavan, 2017; Hall, 2009, p. 67; Hardt & 
Negri, 2017, pp. 20—21; Arribas Lozano, 2018, pp. 452, 454—455; Milan, 2014, 
p. 448; Niesz et al., 2018, pp. 2-4; Wright, 2010, pp. 26—29). This political theory 
is their practical moral compass. However, the research into the concepts, proposals, 
or knowledge of social movements often focus on the how, when, and who of 
knowledge and theory diffusion, and rarely do we as social movements scholars 
focus on the content of that knowledge and theory. 

While we of course need to understand the mechanics of social movements to 
understand the theories, to truly take social movements seriously as moral actors, 
we need to also engage with their values, with their ideas, and with their strategy: 
We need to recognize their political theory as valuable contributions. I will show 
that theory and knowledge creation is part of the strategy for prefigurative move- 
ments—movements whose strategy is to live the future they want, today—as they 
are creating political theory through their practices which aim at prefiguring the 
kind of society they want to create or preserve. In this chapter, I will outline why I 
think movements' morality in the shape of political theory has not been focused on 
in social movement research and sketch out one possible way to rectify it—it all 
boils down to creating epistemic justice for social movements by recognizing them 
as knowledge and theory creators in their own right. 

In order to recognize social movements as the authors of their own political the- 
ory—not simply objects to be studied and the muses of academics, the "true" 
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creators of theory—we need to reorient our notions of who creates knowledge away 
from a classic Cartesian approach to science that is based in a dichotomy of mind 
and body. We need to consider the collective cognitive praxis of social movements 
as political theory and that this political theory can and should be treated equally 
and be in critical dialogue with academic political theory (Bevington & Dixon, 
2005, pp. 189-190; Choudry & Kapoor, 2010, pp. 2—6; Foley, 1999, pp. 1-5; hooks, 
1991, p. 3; Todd, 2015, pp. 249—250; Val et al., 2019). Theory creation is a funda- 
mental human praxis, not a practice limited to academics, and theory, as all other 
knowledge creation, is shaped by the context in which it is created. Social move- 
ments are thereby not the only ways people create knowledge or theory collectively, 
but social movements are the focus of this chapter as knowledge and theory creation 
is inherent to their praxis (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 55—56; Foley, 1999, 
pp. 1-3; hooks, 1991; Santos, 2016, pp. 188—189). 

In order to make room for the political theory of social movements, we, there- 
fore, need to do as Ngügi wa Thiong'o asks and bring theory back down to earth 
where it all started — we need to contextualize it, provincialize it, and challenge the 
Cartesian mind-body dichotomy (Thiong'o, 2012, pp. 14-16; Vincent, 2004, 
pp. 8-9). Fortunately, there is a growing literature within social movement scholar- 
ship focusing on social movements as knowledge and theory creators in their own 
right, and this chapter aims to add to this growing literature (Casas-Cortés et al., 
2008; Choudry, 2009; Choudry & Kapoor, 2010; Cox, 2019; Cox & Fominaya, 
2009; Daro, 2009; Della Porta & Pavan, 2017; Hall, 2009; Arribas Lozano, 2018; 
Lysack, 2009; Niesz, 2019; Niesz et al., 2018; Teasley & Butler, 2020). However, 
literature on social movements and knowledge creation has existed even longer 
within the literature on adult, or popular, education and, both directly and indirectly, 
in the literature on decolonial critiques of westernized! epistemologies (Foley, 1999; 
Hall, 2009; Niesz et al., 2018; Santos, 2016; Teasley & Butler, 2020). Often this 
work ends up falling between the cracks of disciplines and not sticking in the main- 
stream social movement discussions. I also take a decolonial feminist approach to 
research, and, consequently, this chapter is inherently critical of the inheritance of 
the enlightenment and the notion of modernity and science that sprang from it 
(Grosfoguel, 2013; Mbembe, 2015; Mignolo, 2011; Santos, 2016; Shiva, 
2005, 2016). 

Decolonial thought is not one streamlined field or literature, but to simplify it, I 
am basing my understanding on the following strands: The modernity/coloniality 
approach that came out of interdisciplinary work in Latin America (Escobar & 
Pardo, 2007; Maldonado-Torres, 2018; Maldonado-Torres et al., 2018; Mignolo, 
2011, 2017; Quijano, 2000; Santos et al., 2008), literature of indigenous scholars 
(Smith, 2012; Tallbear, 2014; Todd, 2015; Tuck, 2009; Tuck & Yang, 2012), femi- 
nist and ecofeminist thinkers (Dalmiya & Alcoff, 1992; hooks, 1991, 2010; Mies & 


! Westernized is used instead of “Global North" or “Western” to highlight that this is a practice 
rather than tied to one place. Moreover, westernized academia not only ignores the vast history of 
the global south but also the indigenous and subaltern groups using prefigurative strategies within 
the global north. 
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Shiva, 2014; Shiva, 2016), and decolonial scholars from Africa or in the African 
diaspora (Mbembe, 2015; Mkabela, 2005; Owusu-Ansah & Mji, 2013; Thiong'o, 
2012; White, 2018). Of course, these distinctions are mainly heuristic as many of 
these scholars fall into more than one category, and these categories are informed by 
my PhD project which is a Participatory Action Research project with the Kenyan 
Peasants League. To further situate my thinking, I was born and raised in Denmark 
with roots in Tanzania, and inhabiting the double consciousness of the African dias- 
pora in Europe motivates me to highlight the knowledge and theory that is often 
undervalued and unrecognized within westernized academia. However, as a light- 
skinned, sometimes white passing, academic trained in Europe, I have been part of 
this erasure, and I am constantly striving to be reflexive about how I from my 
immensely privileged position risk perpetuating this erasure. This chapter is also a 
way for me as a researcher to rethink and unlearn what it means to do social move- 
ment research, as I have made many of the mistakes I outline in this chapter. 

Lastly, the decolonial approach to theory in turn necessitates a decolonization of 
the role of the scholar, and I suggest we go from expert discoverers to colleagues. 
Sometimes we forget that researchers are students first and foremost, and our teach- 
ers are the people we engage with through our research, just as our academic col- 
leagues teach us about their work (Choudry & Kapoor, 2010; Owusu-Ansah & Mji, 
2013, pp. 2-3; Tallbear, 2014, p. 2). This reorientation of the scholar-movement 
dynamic aims to give credit where credit is due and counteract the erasure and epis- 
temicide of oral and communal knowledge in general and indigenous and other 
marginalized knowledges in particular (Morell, 2009, p. 30; Santos, 2008, pp. 24-29; 
Tallbear, 2014, p. 2). I will start by showing how already existing theories within 
social movement scholarship can accommodate a different view of theory and 
knowledge, specifically, theories on prefigurative social movements and cognitive 
praxis within social movements. 


Prefigurative Social Movements 


Prefiguring, at its most basic, means to live the future in the present, living as if the 
world had already changed. Thereby, every action counts within social movements 
that use prefiguration as a strategy, as they all need to align with the future they seek. 
Prefiguration is here understood exactly as a strategic choice certain social move- 
ments make: They believe it is both the morally right way to act and the best way to 
achieve their goals (Maeckelbergh, 2011, pp. 13-15). Consequently, most of the 
literature on prefigurative social movements have focused either on how the move- 
ments remain “pure” by equating means and goals or on their experimentation of 
how they can build a new world within the old, or simply living the future (Boggs, 
1977, p. 100; Day, 2005, pp. 34-36, 126; Leach, 2013; Maeckelbergh, 2011, p. 4; 
Wright, 2010, pp. 6—7; Yates, 2015, pp. 3-4). 
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At the heart of the literature on prefigurative social movements is a belief that it is 
valuable to experiment with and build alternative social structures—whether those 
are to be expanded after a revolution or through a long-term reform process (Boggs, 
1977, p. 104; Wright, 2010, pp. 5-6). When Carl Boggs originally coined the term, 
he positioned the prefigurative tradition, inspired by anarchist practices, against the 
Leninist approach to social change and revolution (Boggs, 1977, pp. 100, 103-105). 
According to Boggs, the problem with the Leninist approach is its elitist vanguard- 
ism, its reliance on existing state structures, and its lack of blueprint for after the 
revolution, which leads to the new regime being too tied to the institutions of the old 
regime (Boggs, 1977, pp. 102-103, 108—109). So, for example, even if we can find 
evidence that Lenin himself would not have approved of the bureaucratization that 
escalated after his death, the movement had no other blueprint to follow. On the 
other hand, for Boggs, the strength of prefiguration is its trust in the grassroots, 
which leads to many locally based experiments that might start sketching a blue- 
print for a different society and rally support among people for these new structures 
(Boggs, 1977, pp. 103-104). However, the advantages of prefiguration are also seen 
as its downfall: According to Boggs, most local movements fail to spread as they are 
too rooted in their own context, and the prefigurative attempt of equating goals and 
means often results in inaction and a lack of leadership (Boggs, 1977, pp. 113-114; 
Wright, 2010, pp. 334—336, 370—371). The current critique of prefigurative strate- 
gies mirrors Boggs critique: That prefiguration is often hard to scale up and that its 
emphasis on doing everything "correctly" can leave it defenseless by not being stra- 
tegic enough (focusing on spontaneity) or result in nothing getting done (Yates, 
2015, pp. 8-9). However, Marianne Maeckelbergh challenges this notion that pre- 
figuration and strategy are mutually exclusive, rather she argues that prefiguration is 
a conscious strategy and that social movements who use prefiguration as a strategy 
do get stuff done. The social movements using prefiguration as a strategy believe 
that it is impossible to reach one's goals with means that are not compatible with the 
end goal: We might change the people sitting in the institutions but not the institu- 
tions themselves, which is exactly Boggs critique of Lenin (Maeckelbergh, 2011, 
pp. 13-14; Yates, 2015, pp. 7-11). Boggs original argument is that the Leninist 
movements are prefiguring the wrong kind of future by associating too closely with 
existing state structures that do not align with their values (Boggs, 1977, pp. 102-104, 
107—109). Moreover, if we look beyond the discussion of vanguards vs. prefigura- 
tion and focus more on what the different prefigurative movements actually are 
creating or trying to create, we will not only be able to chronicle many creative ways 
of changing the world, but we are also able to support or criticize the movements on 
their own terms. 

At its core, the prefigurative argument is a constructivist argument, based on the 
assumption that in all political action, we are producing or reproducing certain 
power relations, values, and forms of organizing (Foley, 1999, pp. 3—5). Theory 
creation and prefiguration are inescapable human activities that we perform both 
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consciously and unconsciously, and the cognitive space that prefigurative social 
movements create facilitate these processes (hooks, 1991, pp. 1-3, 8; Wright, 2010, 
pp. 26-28, 274-279). To some degree, all social movements prefigure a different 
society, while prefigurative movements are actively aiming for it. Whether the world 
they are aiming for looks a lot like what we already have, or a far cry from it does 
not change that. It is important to note that there of course is a large difference 
among the social movements that use prefiguration as a strategy—they have differ- 
ent historical circumstances, different goals, different participants, and different 
takes on what a prefiguration strategy looks like. However, the overarching point is 
that their prefigurative praxis is their theory. They are basing their activities on mor- 
als and values, and letting their experiences and experiments inform their morals 
and values—it is a continual, iterative, theory-making process. Theory is here 
defined as a more or less abstract, and purposeful, explanation of the connection of 
concepts, while practice is defined as both speech acts and physical acts, or dis- 
courses and actions, and it is political theory, due to its orientation toward shaping 
society. The concept of theory here leans on more classical conceptions of theory, 
quite literally, in terms of the original Greek meaning of theory as observation, 
which connects theory to lived experience. 

Bell hooks elegantly describes the kind of communal deliberations that take 
place in, for example, social movements as theory making: 


*When our lived experience of theorizing is fundamentally linked to processes of self- 
recovery, of collective liberation, no gap exists between theory and practice. Indeed, what 
such experience makes more evident is the bond between the two-that ultimately reciprocal 
process wherein one enables the other" (hooks, 1991, p. 2). 


However, as academics we often ignore the theorizing that takes place outside aca- 
demia. Since the enlightenment, westernized science has been based on an assumed 
dichotomy between mind and matter, which has resulted in a divide between theory 
and practice. 


Mind and Body: A Colonial Legacy 


This Cartesian separation of mind and body still lingers in most of westernized sci- 
ence, especially in the positivist understanding of science where distance between 
the researcher and the subject is seen as necessary to create objective knowledge 
(Berger & Kellner, 1981, pp. 25-26; Mies, 2014, pp. 38-40; Steager, 2013, p. 174). 
When physical activity is so starkly separated from mental activity, practice and 
theory are also seen as dichotomous—it prioritizes knowing-that, analytical knowl- 
edge, over knowing-how, or practical knowledge (Dalmiya & Alcoff, 1992, p. 221, 
1992, pp. 220-221; Grosfoguel, 2013, pp. 75-77; Shiva, 2014, pp. 24-25). This 
suggests that the more abstract a theory is, the more objective it potentially is, as it 
rises above the particularities of subjectivity. 
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This divide has been the raison-détre of academia for a long time, as it assumes 
that academics are the only ones capable of creating (true) objective knowledge, as 
we are (supposedly) only engaging our minds, rising above our bodily experiences 
(Dalmiya & Alcoff, 1992, pp. 217—221; Grosfoguel, 2013, pp. 74—78; hooks, 1994, 
pp. 137-139; Mignolo, 1999, p. 237). Even in post-foundational and critical theo- 
ries, it is hard to escape this dichotomy as academic theorists still attempt to “rise 
above" their context (Allen, 2017, pp. 12-19, 77—78, 204—206). Any project that 
attempts to go against this, and situate the knowledge created, will be viewed as 
partial in the double sense: both as incomplete and non-neutral. However, all theory 
is based on lived experience. The difference is that a lot of academic theory is based 
on the distanced observations of others’ lived experience, as this is seen to be appro- 
priately objective, while theory that is based on observations of one's own lived 
experience is dismissed as too partial (Anderson, 2004, pp. 4—6; hooks, 1991, p. 4, 
hooks, 2015, pp. 44—45). This is still present in the, often unspoken, division of 
labor between academic theorists and activists, each encouraged to stick to what 
they know best, completely obfuscating the fact that activists create theory of their 
own and that academics can be activists (Bevington & Dixon, 2005; Choudry & 
Kapoor, 2010, pp. 3-6; Morell, 2009, pp. 25, 27-28, 35-37). Most importantly, this 
rejection of the partial, the lived, and the experienced also denies authorship to the 
very people who created the knowledge that scholars learned from them—instead of 
acknowledging movements for creating certain terms, we credit scholars with “dis- 
covering" them (Cahil, Based on work with the Fed up Honeys, 2010, p. 182; 
Choudry & Kapoor, 2010; Santos et al., 2008, pp. xxxviii-xxxix; Tallbear, 2014, 
pp. 1-3; Todd, 2015, pp. 245—246, Todd, 2016, pp. 17-18). I will return to this 
briefly in the final part of this chapter. 

The main problem with this epistemological dichotomy is exactly its colonial 
underpinnings, as it denies the validity of non-westernized forms of knowledge and 
results in epistemic injustice or epistemicide, by undervaluing, appropriating, 
silencing, or eradicating certain kinds of knowledge (Anderson & McLachlan, 
2016, p. 297; Grosfoguel, 2013, pp. 76-78, 84-85; Santos, 2016, pp. 152-153, 
251). Consequently, this dichotomy upholds the myth that westernized academia is 
both value free and ahistorical and that any serious theory is the same — universal. 
This epistemic injustice, is often used to justify dehumanization or marginalization 
of the groups holding this knowledge, which in turn leads to discrimination, vio- 
lence, and oppression (Grosfoguel, 2013, pp. 84—85). 

Feminist and decolonial scholarship and research has shown that epistemic prac- 
tices are always both historically situated and value based, and not being explicit 
about this is in fact the real problem (Anderson, 2004, pp. 19-21; Dalmiya & Alcoff, 
1992, pp. 238-239; Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 56—57; Mies, 2014, p. 38; Wylie, 
2003, p. 341). The decolonial critique of the universalistic Cartesian view of sci- 
ence, which intersects with and is informed by feminist scholarship, outlines an 
alternative pluriverse approach to knowledge and the university. Knowledge is seen 
as relational and communal, moving away from a notion that it comes from the 
isolated minds of individual geniuses (Choudry & Kapoor, 2010; Grosfoguel, 2013; 
Maldonado-Torres, 2006; Mbembe, 2015; Niesz, 2019; Santos et al., 2008; Shiva, 
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2016). Itis about challenging whose knowledge creation we value and moving away 
from a Cartesian gods eye view of knowledge as something “[...]monological, 
unsaturated and asocial[...]|" (Grosfoguel, 2013, p. 76) to an understanding that 
there exists ecologies of knowledges (Santos, 2016, pp. 111—112, 115—116, 188—190, 
206—211; Santos et al., 2008, pp. xlvii-xlix) that are always already partial, rela- 
tional, and situated. According to Boaventura de Sousa Santos, westernized science 
has only valued and universalized what he calls the epistemology of the North, so, 
creating epistemic justice requires us to strengthen and bring to light the episte- 
mologies of the South, through a sociology of absences and a sociology of emer- 
gences (Santos, 2016, pp. 45-46, 145—147, 164—165, 171—173,184—189), as I return 
to below. 

At this point, it is important to note that contextualizing theory does not mean 
that it cannot travel outside its context. Frantz Fanon's exploration of the particular 
colonial situation of Algeria in Wretched of the Earth has resonated with people in 
similar, but distinct situations across the globe. Not in spite of its closeness to its 
context, but because of it, as it allows the reader to easily identify what is familiar 
and what needs to be translated (Thiong'o, 2012, pp. 23-25, 57-58). Moreover, 
when trying to understand the world, we cannot solely rely on theories created in 
one part of the world. We need to provincialize westernized knowledges and recog- 
nize that the world is made up of an ecology of knowledges (Santos et al., 2008, pp. 
xlvii-xlix). An ecology of knowledges does not lead to moral relativism, rather it 
leads to an acknowledgment that no knowledge is complete and to approach the 
world from this humbling starting point (Grosfoguel, 2013, p. 88; Santos, 2016, 
pp. 189-191). 

Both theory and knowledge creation are fundamental human acts for which a 
space is created within not just academia and social movements, but throughout our 
lives (della Porta, 2013, pp. 5-6; Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 55-57; Foley, 
1999; hooks, 1991, p. 8). The point of this chapter is not to flip the hierarchy and 
place practice on the top. As bell hooks eloquently explains, it is the dichotomy that 
is the problem; we need both theory and practice. Moreover, it is important for 
hooks to underscore that theory is not a luxury item; it is crucial to our very exis- 
tence (hooks, 1991, pp. 7-8). Instead of a dichotomy, practice and theory are in an 
iterative relationship, either informing or being informed by one another (Eyerman 
& Jamison, 1991, pp. 49-50; hooks, 1991, pp. 5-6; Thiong'o, 2012, pp. 15, 19-21; 
Vincent, 2004, pp. 8—9). This mirrors Santos' notions of sociology of absences and 
sociology of emergences: The sociology of absences aims at highlighting the alter- 
native ways of living or knowledge that are being practiced but has been hidden or 
overlooked by westernized science, while the sociology of emergences is about 
looking to expand what we deem possible for the future, that seems impossible to 
westernized science (Santos, 2008, pp. 45—46, 171—176, 184—189). Both are meant 
as ways of creating epistemic, or cognitive, justice by taking up space for the epis- 
temologies of the South, as there will be no social justice without epistemic justice 
(Santos, 2016, p. 233). While Santos highlights that social movements naturally 
practice a sociology of absences, by bringing new present alternatives forward 
(Santos, 2016, p. 175), I would say they also practice the sociology of emergences 
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by highlighting different possibilities of how to walk into the future (Santos, 2016, 
p. 186). So, when social movements prefigure their own political theory, they 
exactly walk this line of what is already created and what these creations hold in 
store for the future. The epistemological deconstruction of the Cartesian worldview 
is therefore crucial to my argument but will not be elaborated further here, and it has 
been presented thoroughly elsewhere (Choudry & Kapoor, 2010; Dalmiya & Alcoff, 
1992; Dalmiya, 2016; Esteves, 2008; Grosfoguel, 2013; Harding, 2008; Maldonado- 
Torres, 2006; Santos, 2016; Santos et al., 2008; Shiva, 2014, 2016). 

There is already a concept in social movement literature that encompasses this 
prefigurative view of theory making and highlights the iterative relationship between 
practice and theory: cognitive praxis (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991). While the cogni- 
tive approach, as the prefigurative approach, focuses on all the different aspects of a 
movement, it specifically focuses on what cognitive praxis is created through it all. 
And this is exactly where these two literatures complement each other well and 
make room for political theory created by social movements within social move- 
ment literature. 


Cognitive Praxis 


Cognitive praxis is the practice of knowledge creation, knowledge sharing, teach- 
ing, and experimentation, and Ron Eyerman and Andrew Jamison argue that all 
social movements create a space that facilitates such cognitive praxis within the 
movement and in interaction with both allies and enemies. This is in itself not new 
as many social movement scholars have shown that social movements are great 
places for, especially democratic, experimentation (Dalmiya, 2016, p. 262; della 
Porta, 2013; della Porta & Diani, 2006; della Porta & Pavan, 2017; Smith, 2012, 
pp. 150-151, 159-161; Wright, 2010, pp. 26-29). What is different from other 
approaches is that the focus is on what knowledge and theory is being created, and 
how it affects society, and not only the mechanics of how it is being created, again, 
in order to move focus from being solely on the mechanics to the content. It is often 
hard, if not impossible, to measure the exact effect of the movement, but it is pos- 
sible to see how a movement has been part of opening certain cognitive space or 
introduce certain concepts (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, p. 64). While the literature 
on diffusion between social movements and within transnational movements has 
broached this from the perspective of how far these ideas travel, again I suggest we 
also focus on the ideas themselves (Tarrow & McAdam, 2004). 

Cognitive praxis is constantly in flux within social movement spaces (Eyerman 
& Jamison, 1991, pp. 55-58). Cognitive spaces exist in all different contexts, not 
only in social movements, but Eyerman and Jamison underline that the cognitive 
space within social movements is often more open to experimentation than other 
cognitive spaces, and it often leads to new knowledge, both formal and informal 
(Choudry, 2009, p. 8; Choudry & Kapoor, 2010, p. 2; Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, 
pp. 66-68). Cognitive praxis is of course only one aspect of social movements; 
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however, it is what makes them unique according to Eyerman and Jamison, and an 
important feature that should be recognized. Moreover, focusing on cognitive praxis 
does not mean leaving organization or mobilization behind, as all the practices of 
social movements are informed by and inform their cognitive praxis, through an 
iterative relationship — the how is still important, it is simply not the focus of the 
analysis (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, p. 55). This is evident in the three dimensions 
that cognitive praxis consists of according to Eyerman and Jamison cosmology, 
organization, and technology (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 66—68). 


Cosmology, Organization, and Technology 


Inspired by Habermas, Eyerman and Jamison outline three dimensions of social 
movements cognitive praxis, the cosmological dimension, the technological dimen- 
sion, and the organizational dimension (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 68-69). At 
the basis of any movement is the cosmological dimension—this is the movements 
ontology, its values and its goals—which can be “read” from the movements own 
texts, and this is where the normative aspirations of the movement can be found 
(Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, p. 70). The technological and organizational dimen- 
sions revolve around which technologies and organizational structures the move- 
ments use, but also which they distance themselves from. The organizational 
dimension includes both internal organization and external communication and alli- 
ances, while both the technological and organizational dimensions relate to dis- 
semination of knowledge (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 68—69, 75—76). 

It is mainly within the technological and organizational dimension that there is 
space for practical experimentation with new ways of being. This knowledge cre- 
ation happens internally in the movements, when movements interact with other 
movements, or governments, or the public at large—it is in their strategy, in their 
internal practices, their values, their goals, their identities, their protests, their proj- 
ects, their conflicts, and their alliances (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 57-59). The 
technological and organizational dimensions both inform and are informed by the 
cosmological dimension. Therefore, to understand a social movement's political 
theory, we must investigate all three and how they interact (Eyerman & Jamison, 
1991, pp. 71—74). Additionally, the notion of different cosmologies being present in 
the world also fits well with the decolonial outset of this chapter, which is at its core 
an attempt to provincialize the knowledge production of westernized science 
(Mbembe, 2015, pp. 9-10, 13-14; Santos et al., 2008, pp. xx-xxi). Moreover, 
Eyerman and Jamison want to present the cognitive praxis of the movements, on its 
own terms, rather than trying to “prove” they are part of a certain ideology (Eyerman 
& Jamison, 1991, pp. 46—47). Such an approach, which I myself have been guilty of 
doing, not only assumes there to be a limited number of acceptable ideas in the 
world, it also undermines the agency of the activists by assuming that it is up to the 
academic expert, or a vanguard, to "diagnose" their ideas for them. Therefore, 
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focusing on the political theory created by social movements cannot be solely 
focused on any kind of vanguard whether inside or outside the movement. 


Movement Intellectuals 


Eyerman and Jamison distinguish between intellectual-in-movement and move- 
ment intellectuals—the first is often the classic partisan intellectual, with a van- 
guardist approach to the movement, while the latter are intellectuals whose 
intellectual practice is born within the movement (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, 
pp. 108-109, 113-119). They make it clear that cognitive practice is not something 
left to the so-called organic intellectuals or the (un)official leaders of a movement. 
Moreover, they insist that intellectuals of all kinds grow from the movement and are 
continually shaped by the movement (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 94—95, 
110-113): 


“Movement intellectuals draw on established intellectual contexts, but the established tradi- 
tion must always be reinterpreted and adapted to the needs of the movement. It is not, as 
Lenin insisted, the intellectual who brings consciousness to the movement: that was the 
central fallacy of Stalinism. It is rather the case, as the young Lukács insisted, that intel- 
lectuals become conscious within the context of a social movement" (Eyerman & Jamison, 
1991, p. 166). 


This is crucial, as the notion of the philosopher kings—however watered down it 
may be—goes against the ontological belief that knowledge is co-created, as it is 
then up to these special individuals to discover nuggets of golden philosophical 
insight and then pass it on to the rest of us (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, p. 57; 
Vincent, 2004, p. 27). For Gramsci, the organic intellectual is defined by their func- 
tional role, and while it is very interesting and important to look into the power 
dynamics and different functions within social movements, of (un)official leaders 
and organic intellectuals, talking about the elites is not automatically the same as 
talking about the ideas (Gramsci, 1971, pp. 5-13; Rodriguez & Smith, 2013, p. 70). 
Moreover, focusing only on the so-called organic intellectuals within movements— 
who often are the ones doing work that would be recognized by academia—erases 
the intellectual aspects of the technical and organizational work: We need to look at 
the whole picture and broaden our notion of valuable knowledge and theory 
(Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, p. 113). We need to recognize social movements as 
knowledge and theory creators in their own right. Casas-Cortés et al. highlight that 
studying what they call knowledge-practices, within social movements, means not 
always focusing on the spectacle of the protest or the external discourses, but look- 
ing at the mundane everyday activities of movements—the meetings, the day-to-day 
organizing, planning, banner making, etc. (Casas-Cortés et al., 2008, pp. 44—45). 
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When social movement activists are evaluating their experiences based on their 
shared—or negotiated—value system, they are making political theory (Anderson, 
2004, p. 5; Vincent, 2004, p. 9). When social movements are building alternative 
infrastructure, e.g., in agriculture, care work, or markets, they are creating political 
theory. Sometimes movements create new concepts—like the international peas- 
ants’ movement La Vía Campesina (LVC) who coined the now widely used term 
food sovereignty, based on both the practices and the aspirations of their members. 
However, most of the time social movements, like academic theorists, redefine or 
repurpose already existing concepts or theories (Brones, 2018; della Porta, 2013, 
pp. 6-9; Desmarais, 2007, pp. 100-101; Eyerman & Jamison, 1991, pp. 71-72; 
LVC, 2018, p. 16). And there can of course be more than one theory within a move- 
ment. These political theories are created through the discussions, the activism, the 
alliances, the campaigns, and the organization of a social movement, or their cogni- 
tive praxis (Eyerman & Jamison, 1991), which prefigure a different world. Some 
movements explicitly share the political theory they create, while others only share 
it internally through their praxis. The leaders presenting the theory to the public, of 
course, influence how it is framed, but they are not the creators—the movements 
are. The point of research into the political theory of social movements is both to 
critically engage with it and mobilize it to new contexts by documenting it. Santos 
highlights how what he calls intercultural translation—translating knowledge into 
different contexts—is a crucial part of the epistemologies of the south, as it allows 
ideas to travel further. Intercultural translation can be done by either activists or 
academics, but it requires a closeness with the context you are translating from 
(Santos, 2016, pp. 223-225, 231—232). 

At the time of writing, I am halfway through my PhD program at the faculty of 
Political Science and Sociology at Scuola Normale Superiore, and for my PhD, I am 
collaborating with the Kenyan Peasants League (KPL) through a Participatory 
Action Research (PAR) approach (Manzo & Brightbill, 2007, pp. 39-40; Redman- 
MacLaren & Mills, 2015, pp. 5-6; Wakeford & Rodriguez, 2018, pp. 23-25). KPL, 
a member of LVC, mentioned above, was formed in 2016 after mobilizations, 
around the WTO's tenth Ministerial Conference in Nairobi in 2015. KPL, as LVC, 
advocates for food sovereignty, agroecology,” peasant feminism, and climate justice 
while fighting industrial factory farming and institutions such as the WTO and the 
IMF (Kenyan Peasants League, 2018). Since its inception, the KPL has been quite 
active within the movement and has, for example, completed a summer school on 
agroecology for local farmers in 2019 (LVC, 2019). So, the concept of theory 


? Agroecology is in itself a contested concept. In its thinnest definition is a set of principles for 
ecological and sustainable farming that places farmers in the center as it is meant to be adapted 
differently in different environmental settings (Bruil et al., 2019, p. 3). However, for LVC and other 
movements, using agroecology also has a political dimension: it signifies a democratization of 
knowledge and ownership, and a post-Cartesian approach to the world (Val et al., 2019, pp. 7-8). 
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created by social movements is a thought that has taken shape before and during this 
collaboration. Unfortunately, this specific work is not ready to be presented just yet, 
so instead, I want to highlight an older example even closer to home, Steven 
Feierman's book Peasant Intellectual based on his field work in the Shamba prov- 
ince of Tanzania between 1966 and 1988 (Feierman, 1990, p. xi). This example 
highlights that such work has been conducted for a long time, often in different 
fields, and that there is a lot to learn from communally made theory in general. 


Indigenous Political Theory: Tanzania 


In his book Peasant Intellectual, Feierman analyzes the discourses and actions of 
the peasant community in Shamba province in Tanzania as an indigenous political 
theory that is multifaceted (Feierman, 1990, p. 21). The traditional notions of harm- 
ing the land (kubana shi) and healing the land (kuzifya shi) were tied to the concept 
of power, and the notion of power against power (nguvu kwa nguvu): A centralized 
power (nuguvu) was seen as healing the land, as it could prevent conflict and secure 
peace. On the other hand, having more than one locus of power (nuguvu kwa 
nuguvu) was seen as inevitably leading to conflict and, thereby, harming the land 
(Feierman, 1990, pp. 6-8, 87—92). This indigenous political theory is both challeng- 
ing and agreeing with different westernized versions of sovereignty while also 
including the impact of human activity on more-than-human life? (Feierman, 1990, 
pp. 91-92, 232-241). This highlights how much we will miss when we disregard 
the rich tapestry of the ecology of knowledge, in favor of using the same western- 
ized theories, on, for example, sovereignty, for all contexts (Owusu-Ansah & Mji, 
2013, pp. 1-3). 

Most of the data are oral histories, or concepts passed down orally, which is why 
field work was crucial to documenting this indigenous political theory (Feierman, 
1990, p. 21). Feierman’s book thereby underscores the need for scholars to be open 
to use different methods and open to different processes and presentations of theory 
(Feierman, 1990, pp. 7, 20-21, 70-87, 128; hooks, 1991, p. 4; Simpson, 2014, 
pp. 99-100; Thiong'o, 2012, pp. 72-81). Lastly, Feierman avoids appropriating this 
theory, by claiming that he discovered it, rather he is explicit about it being taught 
to him (Feierman, 1990, pp. 3—4). This is perhaps the most important takeaway, as 
I will show in the next and final part of the chapter. I believe that if we accept that 
social movements create both knowledge and theories, then this should also affect 
how we as scholars interact with this knowledge and these theories, as to avoid 
appropriating indigenous and locally held knowledge (Shiva, 2008, pp. 280-281). 


3 More-than-human life, a term borrowed from Zoe Todd (Todd, 2017), is a more specific term for 
“nature.” The way “nature” is frequently used separates humans and nature, as mind and body, and 
challenging this distinction requires placing humans within the concept of nature, which means it 
no longer exclusively refers to plants or animals, which is usually what is meant by the vaguer 
term nature. 
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As Eve Tuck and K. Wayne Yang write in their seminal text “Decolonization is not 
a metaphor, colonization is a material process, and therefore, decolonization 
requires a redistribution of power and resources, not only changing the way we talk 
(Tuck & Yang, 2012, p. 19). The decolonization of the research process of social 
movements therefore requires a participatory approach to the entire research pro- 
cess, to ensure that the project not only benefits the researcher, and to co-create 
stronger data that will benefit all the involved parties (Alonso, 2008, pp. 260—263; 
Arribas Lozano, 2018, pp. 455—458, 461; Manzo & Brightbill, 2007, p. 34; Mkabela, 
2005, p. 184; Owusu-Ansah & Mji, 2013, p. 4; Smith, 2012, pp. 10-11, 187—189; 
Tallbear, 2014, pp. 3-6). As Kim Tallbear phrases it, we should not give back, as that 
connotes a strong separation but instead stand with the movements, or communities, 
we are working with (Tallbear, 2014, pp. 4—5). Moreover, we need to recognize the 
collaborative and relational process that research into social movements inherently 
is — we need people to consent to be interviewed, meetings to be open to observers, 
internal documents shared, etc. (Cox & Fominaya, 2009, p. 6). And without this 
collaboration, we could not do our job, so we need to make sure that we are not the 
only ones benefitting from this inherently unequal power dynamic. Part of taking a 
decolonial or participatory approach is building relationships that go beyond trans- 
parency, creating processes that are open and listening to the input of co-researchers 
and participants, both before and after we start co-creating data (Levkoe et al., 2018, 
pp. 8-11; Arribas Lozano, 2018, pp. 456-458; Martens, 2017, pp. 5-6; Mkabela, 
2005, pp. 183-186; Morell, 2009, pp. 21—22; Tallbear, 2014, pp. 2-4). Recognizing 
that social movements create theory and knowledge is not enough - this should also 
affect the way we give credit to the movements; we cannot view ourselves as the 
discoverers of the knowledge we learn from social movements. We can mobilize 
this knowledge, chronicle this knowledge, and critically engage with it (Anderson 
& McLachlan, 2016; Choudry & Kapoor, 2010; Santos, 2016, pp. 219—220, 
227-233, 245-246), which are important tasks, but we did not discover this knowl- 
edge the same way that Columbus did not discover the Americas. I will briefly 
demonstrate why the notion of discovery is problematic. 

First, when knowledge is always co-created, it is not something that is just wait- 
ing to be unearthed by a researcher—it can be new to us and recreated with us, but 
it will always already be known to the people we are interviewing, observing, or 
participating with (Brinkmann & Kvale, 2015, pp. 58-59, 62-63). Second, the 
notion of discovery is intensely linked with colonialism, and the notion that moun- 
tains, rivers, lakes, and certain species did not exist until a white person discovered 
them and wrote it down (Shiva, 2008, pp. 272-274). This goes back to the dichot- 
omy of mind over matter, where women in general and the colonized in particular 
are seen as being too much in their body to truly have control over their mind and 
are often described in animalistic terms as people with no history (Fanon, 2004, 
p. 7; Mbembe, 2015, p. 13; Santos et al., 2008, pp. xxxv-xxxvi; Smith, 2012, p. 9), 
which in turn brings us back to the unspoken, division of labor between academics 
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and activists, where activists are all action and academics all thought. Consequently, 
moving away from the dichotomy and the notion of the scholar as a discoverer 
means moving away from a notion that we as researchers are a necessary compo- 
nent for knowledge or theory creation to happen within social movements. We can 
facilitate knowledge or theory creation processes, as we often have more time and 
resources to devote than the activists in the movement, but this can easily happen 
without us (Morell, 2009). Social movements do not always need or want research- 
ers to carry out this work, and it is important to respect that as well (Tuck, 2009, 
p. 423). Instead, we should view social movement activists as colleagues that have 
a lot to teach us about the work that they do. 

Of course, not all researchers view themselves as discoverers, but the colonial 
mindset of westernized research still encourages us to go out and plant our flag in 
social movements and claim our scientific discovery. We might use participatory 
methods or ascribe to constructivist epistemologies, but if we at the end of the day 
go home to our universities and claim to have discovered what social movement 
activists have taught us about and practiced for years, then it is still appropriation 
and erases the intellectual work of those activists. It is the difference between writ- 
ing a book discussing the ideas of Karl Marx and writing a book claiming credit for 
discovering the concepts of economic base and superstructure. Discovery is closely 
linked to both patenting and property rights, of both land and knowledge, and ques- 
tioning this logic of course means taking a completely different approach to author- 
ship and ownership of knowledge, which leads to some very hard discussions with 
no easy answers (Alonso, 2008, pp. 257—259; Shiva, 2008, pp. 273-275). 

To truly think of our work as collaborations, should then imply that we credit 
movements with some kind of co-authorship as the texts created are shaped by both 
scholar and movement (Anderson, 2020, pp. 283-285; Mkabela, 2005, pp. 185-187). 
There are of course institutional limitations to work around, in terms of what institu- 
tions, journals, or publishers will allow (Anderson, 2020, pp. 275-277, 289—291), 
and I am not claiming that this is easy to do or that I am doing it perfectly in my own 
work, but there are plenty of examples of scholars doing it. Either by explicitly co- 
authoring books or articles with activists, and the anthology 'Everyday Experts: 
How people's knowledge can transform the food system' (Anderson et al., 2017), 
with chapters written by academics and activists, is a great example. In general, 
within participatory research on agroecology, this is not an anomaly, probably due 
to the fact that agroecology is in itself a practice aimed at challenging hierarchal 
knowledge creation (Anderson et al., 2014; Ferrando et al., 2019; Martínez-Torres 
& Rosset, 2014; Val et al., 2019, pp. 7-8). Another way is by crediting the move- 
ment itself as Caitlin Cahil does in her chapter “Participatory Data Analysis,’ where 
on the first page, next to her name, it reads “based on work with the Fed up Honeys” 
(Cahil, Based on work with the Fed up Honeys, 2010, p. 181). Discussing the pros 
and cons of these approaches would require a new chapter, so this is solely meant as 
inspiration. 

Another aspect is access, and using open-source or creative commons publishing 
methods helps; the journal /nterface is an example of being both open source and 
open to articles from activists (Interface, 2009). Widening access can also be done 
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through rethinking the forms of presentation, where it is both easier to share author- 
ship and easier to share it widely (Anderson & McLachlan, 2016, p. 308), for exam- 
ple, through podcasts, newspaper articles, photo-exhibitions, pamphlets, posters, 
videos, graphics, and the list goes on. The choice of which should not only be up to 
the academic researcher. Political theory takes many forms and so should its presen- 
tation. While such work often goes unrecognized within academia, in terms of 
career advancement, I do believe that we owe it to the activists that teach us about 
their work, to make sure that the research process is somehow useful in their work 
and give them credit for that work. 


Concluding Remarks 


This chapter has aimed at showing that prefigurative social movements prefigure 
their own political theory through their cognitive practice, which is acted out 
through their cosmology, organization, and technology. Moreover, it has been 
shown that the westernized Cartesian approach to science, with its dichotomy 
between mind and matter, has hidden the ecology of knowledge that exists outside 
academia. The point of the chapter is to insist that we expand our notion of who 
creates political theory and what form such theories can take. Consequently, if we 
are truly to take social movements seriously as moral actors, we need to understand 
all the moral aspects of social movements, not only the mechanics. Lastly, it is cru- 
cial that we approach research into social movements as a collaboration with col- 
leagues, rather than subjects to be studied whose knowledge we can “discover” and 
put our name on. We can act as translators and mobilize knowledge without appro- 
priating that knowledge. Moving forward, we should definitely rethink authorship, 
ownership, and credit, particularly when we conduct (participatory) research into 
social movement knowledge. Lastly, I want to address two points: Does this require 
us to always support movements? And why political theory, and not ideology, 
frames, or plain old theory? 

Itis very relevant to point out that it can be hard to use a participatory methodol- 
ogy and actively work to create knowledge beneficial to social movements whose 
goals we do not support (Tallbear, 2014, p. 5). It can be argued that this is an inher- 
ent shortcoming of participatory research; however, within a decolonial and femi- 
nist research paradigm, there are no other ethical ways of co-creating knowledge 
than through closeness and mutual respect (della Porta & Rucht, 2013, pp. 11-13; 
Wakeford & Rodriguez, 2018, pp. 40-41). Regardless of how we feel about their 
beliefs or their actions, research participants deserve basic human respect and our 
appreciation for enabling our research. But does that limit us to researching move- 
ments we disagree with from afar? Personally, I have taken the easy way out by 
collaborating with a movement whose ideals I share, but I think this is a rich area to 
explore that I hope braver scholars will delve into. 

So, why political theory? First, classic social movement concepts such as frames 
or discourse capture some of what political theory does, but not all of it. Frames are 
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a communicative expression of that political theory, while the movement's dis- 
courses make up part of the movement's political theory (Eyerman & Jamison, 
1991, pp. 68-69). Using frame or discourse would therefore only be telling part of 
the story leaving out the technological and organizational dimensions. Second, 
political theory is chosen rather than ideology, as ideology comes plagued with 
misconceptions and prejudices, and has often been seen as an object of study rather 
than thought to be engaged in dialogue (Vincent, 2004, pp. 66-67, 71; Walder, 2009, 
p. 406). Using political theory instead is thereby a way of rehabilitating the cogni- 
tive praxis of social movements within academia, as something that is both norma- 
tive and to be taken seriously. To be clear, choosing political theory over ideology 
does not mean moving away from normativity, quite the opposite. I assume that all 
theory is normative and that creating theory is a universal human practice, but unlike 
classical western normative theory, I do not assume that reality can be explained as 
a whole (Grosfoguel, 2013, pp. 76-77, 88; hooks, 1991, pp. 7-8; Vincent, 2004, 
pp. 3, 19-21). Third, political theory rather than the broader theory or philosophy 
underscores that these theories are grounded in the political, in actively thinking 
about how we can shape our world to our ideals. Political theory is thereby some- 
where between the completely abstract theory and the strict confines and expecta- 
tions associated with ideology. Of course, political theory is not an unproblematic 
term. Many will associate it with ivory tower-esque academia and with more sinister 
ways of controlling human life. However, by challenging the classic westernized 
Cartesian notion of (political) theory, hopefully this concept can be opened up and 
expanded. As Andrew Vincent argues, not only the “object” of theory but also the 
process of theorization should be opened up to critical scrutiny (Vincent, 2004, 
p. 2). However, this begs the central and final question: Does this knowledge need 
to be “rehabilitated” in the eyes of academia in the first place? 

First, I believe that we have an ethical responsibility to create space for indige- 
nous and other marginalized knowledge within academia: When we take the theo- 
ries and scholarship of indigenous, racialized, and other marginalized people 
seriously, it counteracts the dehumanization and epistemic injustice that western 
science has helped justify for centuries (Mbembe, 2015, pp. 13-17; Santos, 2016, 
pp. 233-235; Smith, 2012, pp. 214—215, 222-223; Todd, 2015, p. 251, Todd, 2016, 
pp. 9-10). Second, I do not believe that such a translation process is necessary for 
the movements to exist, thrive, or even for movements to conduct and disseminate 
their own research, but I do believe it is necessary for academia to continue to be 
relevant. In a time where we are frantically searching for solutions and answers to 
global crises and dilemmas, it is especially harmful to continue erasing, ignoring, or 
distorting the voices that are trying to show us the way forward. For example, while 
much of western academia is struggling with the concept of the Anthropocene and 
the ontological turn, the knowledge that life—both human and more-than-human 
life—is interconnected has been held by indigenous and racialized peoples and dis- 
cussed with great nuance for a long time (Alonso, 2008, pp. 264—265; Smith, 2012, 
pp. 16-17; Todd, 2015, pp. 244—249, Todd, 2016, pp. 7-8). It is important that we 
not "give" a voice to the voiceless and instead start listening to what they have been 
saying all along and go from a westernized monoculture of knowledge to an 
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ecology of knowledge, where different knowledges interact and enrich each other 
(Santos, 2016, pp. 223-225; Santos et al., 2008, pp. xlvii-xlix). Moreover, the point 
of engaging with social movement theory is not to assimilate it with academic the- 
ory nor to hold it to the same standards (Maldonado-Torres et al., 2018, pp. 81—82; 
Wright, 2010, pp. 20-21). Classical theoretical coherence is to some degree neces- 
sary to understand the argument a theory is making; however, it is not everything as 
wa Thiong'o reminds us: “Poor theory may simply remind us that density of words 
is not the same thing as complexity of thought; that such density sometimes, can 
obscure clarity of thought" (Thiong'o, 2012, p. 3). This does not mean that we can- 
not critique such movements; quite the contrary critique is what keeps the iterative 
process going. Critique based in care, with the collaborative purpose of strengthen- 
ing the movements, will bring academics, and perhaps academic theory out of the 
ivory tower and closer to the ground (Tallbear, 2014, p. 3; Thiong'o, 2012, p. 13). 
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Chapter 9 A 
The Ethics of Radical Student Activism: get 
Social Justice, Democracy and Engagement 
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Abstract This article focuses on student activism as an important site for the for- 
mulation and exploration of ethical dilemmas intrinsic to activist engagement across 
difference. In recent years, there has been a marked upsurge in student mobilization 
against inequality and social injustice within universities and in wider society. By 
drawing on ethnographic fieldwork material generated with left-wing student activ- 
ists in New Zealand in 2012 and 2015, the article investigates how two different 
student activist networks, in their struggles for equality and justice, navigate ethical 
dilemmas around inclusion and exclusion and balance universal moral claims 
against a sensitivity to situated ethical complexities and locally embedded experi- 
ences and values. While sharing the goal of fighting inequality, the two networks 
differ in their emphasis on the creation of ‘dissensus’ and ‘safe spaces’ in their 
network, their university and in wider society. The article draws upon two intercon- 
nected strands of theories, namely, debates about deliberative democracy, including 
questions of universal accessibility and inclusion/exclusion, and theories around 
ethics as a question of living up to universal moral imperatives (deontology) or as 
embedded in everyday negotiations and cultivations of virtues (virtue ethics). 
Inspired by Mansbridge, it proposes that central to radical student activism as an 
ethical practice is the ability to act as a (subaltern) counter public that not only 
‘nags’ or haunts dominant moralities from the margins but also allows for the culti- 
vation of spaces and identities within the activist networks that can ‘nag’ or haunt 
the networks’ own moral frames and virtues and goad them into action and new 
democratic experiments. 
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Moral concerns and claims play a central role in student activism to promote eco- 
nomic and social justice. For decades, students in many countries have protested 
rising tuition fees and cuts to state subsidies, while recent years have seen a marked 
upsurge in student mobilization against the systematic marginalization or discrimi- 
nation of certain bodies and voices within higher education and in wider society. 
Students not only target specific institutional policies and practices but also chal- 
lenge dominant moral orders for appropriate and desirable conduct, including what 
constitutes unethical and unacceptable forms of speech—in relation to teaching and 
learning activities, as well as to the academic and societal debate culture. 

These movements have given rise to experiments in democratic forms of orga- 
nizing, as well as discussions about (im)proper public debate and democratic delib- 
eration. Some activists, for example, have endorsed an ideal of the university, and 
society more generally, as a ‘safe space’, that is, a place free from harassment and 
oppression where participants can feel safe, seen and heard. They request the use of 
‘trigger warnings’ in the classroom and engage in ‘no-platforming’ actions, where 
student activists prevent individuals whose messages they perceive to be offensive 
or threatening from speaking at public events on campus. 

These student activists argue that their actions to increase social justice allow 
hitherto marginalized and silenced groups to gain a voice and thereby strengthen the 
possibility for dialogue across difference, which is vital for democracy and critical 
academic thinking (cf. Ben-Porath, 2017). Critics, by contrast, have maintained that 
activists’ use of the moral criteria of social justice and diversity to privilege certain 
kinds of bodies, speech and knowledge over others presents a fundamental threat to 
core Western values of free speech and democratic deliberation (George & West, 
2017; Mason 2016; Slater, 2016) and risks leading the wider (student) population 
into increasingly fractious identity politics (cf. Zheng, 2017). 

In the Global North, student activism to dismantle economic and social injustice 
has intersected and overlapped with wider social movements including Occupy 
Wall Street, Black Lives Matter and #MeToo, which, in different ways, are centred 
on moral concerns regarding how to create more just and equal societies. In student 
activism, as in these wider social movements, personal testimony and experience 
play a central role in the moral shaping of social and political ambitions, visions and 
conversations—but also in the frictions emerging within and between left-wing stu- 
dent activist networks. 

This article focuses on student activism as a site for the formulation and explora- 
tion of ethical dilemmas around how to engage with others across difference. By 
connecting theoretical discussions of deliberative democracy with the question of 
ethics in activism, the article investigates how two left-wing student activist groups 
at the University of Auckland, in different ways, balance inclusion against exclu- 
sion, and universal moral claims against sensitivity to situated ethical complexities 
and locally embedded experiences and values. Communicative procedures and ide- 
als in these groups’ activist ‘free spaces’, differences in personal experiences of 
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marginality, and the cultivation of activist virtues through the labour of organizing 
and collaborating across difference mediate and shape the student activists’ ethical 
engagement. With inspiration from Mansbridge (1996), the article proposes that 
radical student activism as an ethical practice revolves around the ability to act as 
certain kinds of (subaltern) counter publics, namely, counter publics that not only 
‘nag’ or haunt dominant moralities from the margins, but also allow for the continu- 
ous cultivation of internal spaces and identities that can ‘nag’ their own moral 
frames and virtues, goading them into action and to conduct important democratic 
experiments. 


Deliberation, Counter Publics and Free Spaces: 
Ethical Dilemmas 


In my analysis of the ethnographic material from New Zealand, I draw upon two 
interconnected strands of theories: theories and debates concerning deliberative 
democracy, including questions of universal accessibility and inclusion/exclusion, 
and theories exploring ethics as a question of living up to universal moral impera- 
tives (deontology) or as embedded in everyday negotiations and cultivations of vir- 
tues (virtue ethics). Accordingly, my discussion of the role of ethics in student 
activism is centred on the ethical paradoxes related to processes of deliberation 
within and across different forms of counter publics and free spaces. 

The question of whether contemporary pro-equality student activism endangers 
or enlarges the democratic space and public debate within the university and in 
wider society clearly resonates with the debates surrounding Habermas’ model of 
free deliberative democracy that first emerged in the 1990s. In the following, I will 
therefore briefly outline some central theoretical positions in this debate and link 
them to methodological approaches to studying and understanding ethics. 

In his historical-sociological analysis, Habermas (1989) argued that the newly 
established cafés and salons in eighteenth-century France, England and Germany 
provided the foundation for the emergence of a new form of bourgeois public 
sphere. Ideally, in this sphere, everyone could engage in unrestricted rational delib- 
eration of topics of so-called common concern and conjure a ‘public opinion’ in 
society that could render the state accountable to the citizenry. The emergence of 
this new ‘public sphere’ was conditional on three interconnected ‘institutional crite- 
ria’ or ideas, namely, a disregard for status, the development of a domain of com- 
mon concern and inclusivity in the sense that everyone had to be able to participate 
(Habermas, 1989, pp. 36f). In principle, therefore, the public sphere was a sphere of 
rational and universalistic politics where everyone could engage in deliberation as 
part of one single community. As indicated above, similar ideals of a public sphere 
that enables everyone in a liberal democracy to freely engage and speak, no matter 
their status, opinions or background, are at the centre of the critique raised against 
student activism in pursuit of greater equality and social justice. 
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However, important feminist critique has been directed at Habermas' delibera- 
tive model. The political scientist Iris M. Young (1996) has argued that the model’s 
reliance on a notion of universal reason and rational argumentation renders emo- 
tional or experiential expressions illegitimate and privileges styles of speaking that 
are dispassionate, disembodied and general. Such norms of rational deliberation, 
Young argues, not only create a problematic distinction between reason and emo- 
tion, mind and body; they are 'culturally specific and often operate as forms of 
power that silence or devalue the speech of some people’ (1996, p. 123). Accordingly, 
changes in the communicative and procedural norms for deliberation—for example, 
the introduction of certain forms of greeting or the inclusion of personal storytell- 
ing—can allow different kinds of bodies, arguments and styles of speech to appear, 
be heard and taken seriously. 

In a similar vein, the feminist philosopher Nancy Fraser (1990) has argued that 
the ideal of a bourgeois public sphere, open to all, requires a momentary bracketing 
of social inequalities, which, instead of securing equal access and deliberation, can 
mask various forms of domination. The ideal of free and unrestricted deliberation 
was never realized in practice, with a number of marginalized groups, including 
women, de facto excluded from the conversation. The public sphere of the 
eighteenth-century cafés and salons was limited to upper-class male actors *who 
were coming to see themselves as a 'universal class", Fraser maintained (Fraser, 
1990, p. 60). She criticized Habermas for idealizing the public sphere and failing to 
recognize how excluded groups form (subaltern) counter publics, such as women- 
only voluntary associations. Rather than being bracketed in the public sphere, Fraser 
argued, inequalities should be thematized explicitly to draw attention to the ongoing 
contestations of what should be considered ‘public’ or “common concerns’. 

For Fraser, counter publics become spaces of ‘withdrawal and regroupment’, as 
well as *bases and training grounds for agitational activities directed toward wider 
publics’ (Fraser, 1990, p. 68). In this sense, the concept overlaps with the notion of 
"free spaces’ (Polletta, 1999; Evans & Boyte, 1986) in the literature on social move- 
ments. Free spaces are 'small-scale settings within a community or movement that 
are removed from the direct control of dominant groups, are voluntarily participated 
in, and generate the cultural challenge that precedes or accompanies political mobi- 
lization' (Polletta, 1999, p. 1). Allowing marginalized people to develop a voice and 
a vision, Evans and Boyte (1986) argue that such spaces are central to democracy: 


Put simply, free spaces are settings between private lives and large-scale institutions where 
ordinary citizens can act with dignity, independence, and vision. (...) Democratic action 
depends upon these free spaces, where people experience a schooling in citizenship and 
learn a vision of the common good in the course of struggling for change (Evans & Boyte, 
1986, p. 16-17). 


Interestingly, some social movement scholars have called these spaces 'safe 
spaces' (see, e.g. Polletta, 1999), and as we shall see later, contemporary 'free 
spaces' in student activist networks sometimes explicitly connect to the quest to 
make higher education and wider society 'safe(r) spaces'. The dual dimension of 
counter publics and free/safe spaces of withdrawal and engagement in wider public 
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activities is not without challenges. As Jane Mansbridge puts it (1996: 58), the 
dilemma is that ‘the enclaves, which produce insights that less protected spaces 
would have prevented, also protect those insights from reasonable criticism'. In 
other words, on the one hand, free/safe spaces appear to be necessary in order for 
counter publics to emerge and formulate common concerns and visions. On the 
other hand, they risk closing in on themselves, developing a language not heard or 
understood by others and failing to engage in conversation across difference. 

This, I argue, is fundamentally an ethical dilemma. It not only revolves around 
ideals for a well-functioning democracy but also relates to theoretical discussions 
about how to understand and promote ethical conduct. In social theory, there are at 
least two central approaches to such questions of morality and ethics. Durkheimian 
researchers understand ethics and morality as external normative constraints on 
behaviour. More recently, a growing number of scholars have, by contrast, explored 
the ethical and the moral as emerging in situated practices, unconscious habits and 
reflective deliberations and, as such, strongly tied to the cultivation of virtues and 
personal character (see, e.g. Boltanski & Thevenot, 2000; Fassin, 2012, 2015; 
Klenk, 2019; Mattingly & Throop, 2018). 

This difference, focusing on ethical conduct as either a question of living up to 
normative rules and moral imperatives or as emerging in the situated negotiation 
and cultivation of virtues, resonates with the distinction between deontological/duty 
ethics (with Kant as a main protagonist) and virtue ethics (developed from Aristotle, 
among others) in moral philosophy. While the former emphasizes ethics as a ques- 
tion of doing one's duty and living up to a moral absolute, the latter focuses on the 
kinds of desirable virtues and characteristics that a moral/virtuous person possesses. 
In the former, ethics are about obeying universal moral laws, discerned through 
reason and thereafter translated into practice. In the latter, ethics are cultivated and 
embedded in local practice and therefore contingent on the community in which 
they are generated and practiced. Ethics hereby become ‘the subjective work pro- 
duced by agents to conduct themselves in accordance with their inquiry about what 
a good life is' (Fassin, 2012: 7). 

The ideal of the bourgeois public sphere is built on a universal moral claim, dis- 
cerned through ‘reason’, in which citizens are to live up to normative ideals of free, 
rational and inclusive participation in the public sphere. By contrast, the above- 
mentioned feminist critiques of this kind of universal politics seem to resonate with 
traditions of virtue ethics that understand ethics as embedded in everyday negotia- 
tions and contingent on the particular community involved. 

In an analysis of the role of ethics in specific student activists’ lives and actions, 
the two approaches to ethics—and the contrasting views of deliberative democ- 
racy—are useful as analytical heuristics to tease out how various forms of ethical 
and moral claims and practices intersect influence and shape student activist spaces. 
Understood as ethical work, radical student activism is about both contentious poli- 
tics based on universalizing moral claims of social justice and the cultivation of 
collective and individual subjectivities and sensibilities, including a moral responsi- 
bility to act, that are embedded in particular forms of organizing, styles of speech 
and reflective deliberations. 
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In the sections below, I use the theoretical debates surrounding deliberative 
democracy and ethics to analyse empirical case material from New Zealand. I pay 
attention to the ways that universalizing moral claims are balanced and negotiated 
with a sensitivity towards diversity and plurality. Furthermore, I examine the differ- 
ent ways that activists negotiate and enact the connections between knowledge, 
action and virtue in order to create a better world. First, however, I will briefly 
introduce the fieldwork that forms the basis for the analysis. 


Fieldwork with Student Activists in Auckland 


In 2012, I conducted 4 months of ethnographic fieldwork with left-wing student 
activists at the University of Auckland who had been mobilizing against budget 
cutbacks and tuition fee increases, among other things. Over the past year, they had 
mobilized hundreds of students at various rallies and protest occupations. They had 
edited the student magazine and developed a number of workshops (on topics 
including facilitating meetings, the legal issues related to their activism and how 
best to deal with the media). They held regular meetings where they discussed and 
planned actions, had debriefings after actions and continuously set up reading 
groups reflecting different activist interests and needs. 

As I will elaborate later, they worked from an ideal of 'dissensus' and the cre- 
ation of plural but equal spaces for conversation. They experimented with organic, 
non-hierarchical forms of meetings and continuously discussed to what extent they 
should present themselves as a group/unity with a specific name in order to better 
mobilize others and be recognizable, or whether to refuse this stabilization and cat- 
egorization in favour of more diffuse, organic and fluid identities (see Nielsen 
2019). In order to explore their political aims and ways of organizing, I participated 
in different protest actions (including a “street party’ and protests against fee hikes), 
followed their writings in the student magazine and on their Facebook page, con- 
ducted formal interviews with seven students who were involved in the actions 
(from organizers to more ad hoc activists) and had informal conversations with 
them and other activists and scholars at various academic and social events. 

In 2015, I returned for a shorter 3-week stay. I reinterviewed three of the activists 
from 2012, who were still involved in student activism. They told me that a new 
group of activists, primarily from a queer background, had become visible on cam- 
pus. I interviewed three students who were actively involved in this queer activist 
network. Whereas in 2012, the activist group strived to create spaces for the cultiva- 
tion of dissensus, the queer activists worked from an ideal of turning their meetings, 
the university and wider society into safe(r) spaces. Among other things, they had 
pushed for gender-neutral toilets at the university and introduced pronoun rounds at 
meetings. They ran a reading group on queer literature and theory, were active in 
different debates on social media but were not involved in as many public actions as 
the students in 2012. As one of them said, there was not the same “political momen- 
tum for protests' now as previously, where protests around tuition fees and the 
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budget had mobilized hundreds of students. In this article, for the sake of clarity, I 
will refer to activists who were involved in 2012 (and in some cases were still active 
in 2015) as the older activists, and students engaged in the queer activist network as 
the newer student activists. To ensure anonymity, all names of student activists have 
been changed. 


‘Framing’ a Common Moral Problem? Radicality, Solidarity 
and Deliberation 


In my interviews with both older and newer student activists in 2012 and 2015, they 
all, in different ways, conjured a wider moral frame revolving around economic 
inequality and social injustice through which they understood their own situation, 
specific actions and the general problems or afflictions in society. As Yasmin, a stu- 
dent activist whom I interviewed in both 2012 and 2015 explained, 'to me it's the 
question of inequality; that's what ties it all together'. 

Many of the student activists I talked to in 2012 and 2015, including Yasmin, 
were involved in activist networks both on campus, focusing on university-related 
issues, and off campus, such as anti-gentrification activism or broader anti-capitalist, 
socialist movements. Therefore, in their framing — that is, the 'active, process- 
driven, contestation-ridden reality construction' (Snow & Benford, 1992: 136) that 
organizes experience and guides action in a social movement - they attempted to 
articulate and connect various struggles and experiences in a meaningful and unified 
way. The shared moral framework revolving around economic inequality and social 
injustice made solidarity and interconnections between different struggles a central 
issue for the core group of student activists I talked to in 2012. As Nina, who was 
active in both 2012 and 2015, said: 


Once you've done a lot of practical organizing, you just realize that we're all talking about 
the same problem. I mean, different iterations (...) We need to focus on the connections 
between different issues. People call it intersectionality (...) you can't really separate patri- 
archy from capitalism from racism from colonialism (...) Working out how to have solidar- 
ity with groups that you're not necessarily that central to, but you, like, entirely support, is 
really one of the most important things (Nina, student activist, 2015). 


For Nina, solidarity as an ethical engagement became a question of extending the 
student activist framework to incorporate values and fights that were not initially at 
the centre of their struggle. Solidarity, as she put it, is about: 


Fighting one's own fight and fighting alongside others in their fight, which at a more general 
level is also your fight (Nina, student activist, 2015). 


A given fight for equality, in this sense, is not merely to be understood as belong- 
ing to a specific interest group. It is both universal and particular—belonging to 
everyone, yet a greater focus for certain groups who, for example, have personal 
experiences with that specific form of inequality. Therefore, it is not simply a ques- 
tion of engaging as if it was your own struggle, but of realizing that, on a more 
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profound moral level, it is your struggle—namely, a common and universal struggle 
against inequality, discrimination and oppression. 

In light of the discussion around ideals of free deliberation in the public sphere, 
the students’ quest for solidarity can be understood as an attempt to turn concerns 
that are otherwise deemed particular, subjective or private into common or public 
moral concerns (cf. Fraser, 1990). However, solidarity work and the conjuring up of 
a common moral absolute are both challenging and potentially risky. As Yasmin 
formulated it, the ideals of solidarity are not always compatible with a desire to be 
radical: 


There's always tension in activism between solidarity, where you work across different 
groups without being exclusive, but also without compromising a stance of, like, radicality. 
(...) it's a tension between, like, being radical and exclusive or being inclusive and poten- 
tially, like, ending up being absorbed. If you're trying to be like completely inclusive, then 
you end up becoming part of the mechanisms that you're trying to oppose (Yasmin, student 
activist, 2015). 


The continuous balancing between radicality and solidarity, described by Yasmin, 
can be understood in terms of what Barnett (2004) has referred to as a constant 
negotiation in activism between an urgent sense of a ‘responsibility to act’ and a 
more patient sense of a 'responsibility to otherness'. Whereas the former can be 
understood as an ethical call to act here and now to change the world, the latter 
urges caution and a sensitivity for and engagement with people and viewpoints that 
are different from one's own. The sense of an urgent need to do and to act seems 
conditional on a political standpoint characterized by unity/common identity. By 
contrast, the patient sense of a responsibility to otherness combines features of 
learning and knowledge production across difference and a stretching of one's 'self? 
(as an individual and/or group) to accommodate an otherness that opens up for alter- 
native values and viewpoints, as well as for solidary engagement. Based on a clear 
identity and standpoint, the first form of moral responsibility can be exclusive, 
whereas the second strives towards greater inclusivity and comes with the risk of 
diluting the focus, identity and framing of the struggle—and ultimately being 
absorbed into and thereby reinforcing the mainstream political system that one 
sought to change. 

As noted, the two student activist networks with whom I engaged in 2012 and 
2015 had a shared moral frame of fighting social and economic injustice and pro- 
moting the emancipation of marginalized people. However, they emphasized 
slightly different ethical virtues and values, in terms of the balance between inclu- 
sivity and exclusivity, unity and difference, and solidarity and radicality. As we shall 
see in the following, student activism can generate powerful counter publics, but the 
degree to which the activists speak from and emphasize a subaltern positionality 
varies greatly. 
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Balancing Dissensus and Safety: A Sense of Kaupapa 


The student activist networks in 2012 and 2015 continuously balanced and negoti- 
ated the degree to which they included and excluded other activist groups, as well 
as the broader student body. Tellingly, the older and the newer student activists 
evoked different organizational metaphors, signalling their different positions in 
society and at university. Their *free spaces', accordingly, served slightly different 
purposes. 

In 2012, the group of activist students were inspired by, among others, the French 
philosopher Jacques Ranciére's notion of 'dissensus' (see, e.g. Ranciére, 2010). As 
Jim explained: 


We are working from the ideal of dissensus, understood as the possibility for diversity and 
the constant challenging of established hierarchies. We aim to create a dissent academia 
(Jim, student activist, 2012). 


Inspired by Occupy Wall Street and similar movements, these student activists 
worked with the ideal of a non-hierarchical, organic and horizontal structure, with 
no leaders. In order to create more inclusive, diverse and socially just meeting 
spaces, they also experimented with progressive stacking and having older activists 
sit with newcomers, helping them to engage and explaining what was going on. 
They encouraged all interested parties to participate in their meetings and hoped for 
greater diversity in their group. Jim and the other core activists were mainly white 
(upper-) middle-class students, and many of them studied social science subjects. 

Even though they continuously worked and hoped to attract activist students 
from more diverse backgrounds, they did not succeed in earnest. Minority students, 
one of them said, often have other networks where they work with like-minded 
students and target specific minority-related issues. Nevertheless, Jim and his fellow 
activists seemed to feel a strong sense of ‘responsibility to otherness’ (Barnett, 
2004)—an obligation to learn more about other ways of viewing and experiencing 
the world, especially those of marginalized and minoritized others, in order to better 
include such positions in what they saw as a common struggle against inequality 
(see also Nielsen 2019). At one point during a big open activist meeting, a white 
male participant criticized progressive stacking for discrimination and censorship 
because he was asked by a female student of colour to stop talking and start listen- 
ing a bit more. Jim and some of the other core student activists disagreed with the 
male activist and his critique of progressive stacking. After the meeting, they 
decided to set up a reading group on gender and postcolonial theory to learn more 
about what it means to engage from a marginalized position (which was not their 
own position and experience as such). Thereby, they hoped to qualify their efforts to 
counter what they felt were problematic forms of race and gender discrimination 
within the activist network. 

As mentioned, when I returned to Auckland in 2015, a new group of students had 
become central within the activist environment on campus. In contrast to the older 
students, this new network emerged around experiences of marginalization. One of 
the newer activists, Simon, explained that these activists: 
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Tend to be from a queer background, so very much identity politics background, but still 
have the same sense of politics of kind of emancipatory politics [as the older activists] 
(Simon, student activist, 2015). 


Whereas in 2012, the student activists worked from an ideal of dissensus, Simon 
talked about safe spaces and explained that they organized their meetings in ways 
that reduced the threat of violence: 


We do a pronoun round at meetings. It's basically a recognition of the fact that we want to 
make this world a ... safe space (...) say if I called a drag trans-woman, like, he or him, it 
could make them feel incredibly unsafe, because there is that threat of violence, so basically 
making it a safe space (Simon, student activist, 2015). 


The ‘threat of violence’, here, is both physical and verbal. These newer activists 
shared personal experiences with discrimination, read relevant literature and dis- 
cussed how to make the university and wider society more inclusive and just. As 
explained by Mark, another student activist, who did not identify as queer himself, 
but who was part of this new network of student activists, ‘the pronoun round is 
about creating a more inclusive environment for organizing political action’. In this 
way, the meetings also helped to create a safe (free) space in the sense found in 
social movement theories. 

The notion of 'safe space' first became prominent with the emergence of wom- 
en's and gay and lesbian movements in the 1960s and 1970s. It points to the neces- 
sity for the members of marginalized groups of obtaining a ‘room of one's own’ (cf. 
Woolf, 1929) where one can confidently find one's own voice and engage in wider 
public debate and potentially plan social or political events with the aim of improv- 
ing one's life as a minority. However, in recent years, the notion of safe spaces has 
proliferated to such an extent that it has been described as an *overused but under- 
theorized metaphor' (Barrett, 2010: 1). 

In addition to referring to an activist space in a movement or a dedicated physical 
place allocated to a group of minority students, the term “safe space’ is now also 
used as a teaching and learning metaphor to address appropriate communication 
and interaction in the classroom and on campus in a more general sense.! This pro- 
liferation testifies to the emergence of a stronger counter public around questions of 
equality in public spaces as well as in teaching and learning. In the USA, for exam- 
ple, a growing number of students are now sympathetic to the concerns raised by 
minorities and recognize them as ‘public’ or ‘common’ rather than merely ‘private’ 
or ‘particular’ concerns (see, e.g. Palfrey, 2017, Ben-Porath, 2017). 

The queer students’ arguments for introducing pronoun rounds and their more 
general efforts to create a safe space resonate with the critique of Habermas' model 


! As mentioned, the notion of safe spaces has recently played a central role in heated debates about 
the creation of non-discriminatory classrooms and campuses (see, e.g. Ben-Porath, 2017; Harris, 
2015; Palfrey, 2017; Slater, 2016). As an organizing metaphor for communication and interaction, 
it involves, for example, the introduction of pronoun rounds and trigger warnings in class, and, in 
a more general sense, the promotion of an inclusive, non-discriminatory and emotionally non- 
threatening environment for minority students on campus (see, e.g. Ben-Porath, 2017; the Roestone 
Collective, 2014; Rom, 1998). 
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of deliberative democracy raised by the political scientist Iris M. Young (1996). As 
mentioned, Young argues that the emphasis on universal reason and rational argu- 
mentation in Habermas' model privileges culturally specific styles of speaking that 
appear ‘objective’ because they are dispassionate, disembodied and general. When 
the newer activist students introduce pronoun rounds, share personal experiences 
and advocate for safe spaces, they engage in activities that Young argues can open 
up the space of public deliberation. The use of certain kinds of greetings or the 
inclusion of personal storytelling can allow hitherto marginalized bodies, arguments 
and styles of speech to appear and be heard (ibid). 

However, the ideal of safe spaces and the introduction of pronoun rounds also 
involve certain forms of exclusion. In these spaces, as Mark explained, they deal 
with sensitive topics and people, so there is always a concern as to whether or not 
they will be welcoming of people with diverse backgrounds: 


There’s an air of suspicion, and it’s something that we need to work on—how do you verify 
that someone’s not going to be, you know, prejudiced or bigoted towards anyone else that’s 
already in the group helping out. You don’t want someone who’s racist kind of coming in 
and, you know, dismantling some of the group there or causing a ruckus, or an issue (Mark, 
student activist, 2015). 


Whereas most of the older student activists were not from a minority background 
in terms of race or sexuality, the newer queer group clearly spoke from a position of 
marginalization. In order to create a space for conversation that is free of discrimi- 
nation and harassment, they felt they had to be somewhat exclusive and, on occa- 
sion, establish separatist spaces. Nevertheless, they also wanted to be inclusive and 
to engage with other groups. When I asked Simon if he knew about the older activ- 
ists’ ideal of ‘dissensus’, he nodded and said: 


I think that still happens—like this [the pronouns] is just a prerequisite. In order for this 
[dissensus] to happen, we need firstly, these are the ground rules and then I think that that 
[dissensus] happens anyway (Simon, student activist, 2015). 


In order to create a genuinely inclusive and diverse environment where differ- 
ence is acknowledged without reproducing existing hierarchies of people or knowl- 
edges, Simon argues that there is a need to set some new ground rules for how to 
engage with each other. Put differently, a certain ethics of conduct or virtue ethics 
needs to be developed. Simon used the Maori word *kaupapa' to describe it: 


Kaupapa (is) a general sense or purpose behind a movement or behind a group. Or like even 
just ground rules. And so, even in a situation of dissensus, I think there's still a kaupapa 
where certain things are acceptable. It's not acceptable to say racist things, you know. 
Sometimes it [kaupapa] is not said out loud, but you know there's a sense of it (Simon, 
student activist, 2015). 


Kaupapa can be more or less explicit, but, in any group, there will always be 
some kind of kaupapa—a sense of purpose guiding their activities—enabling it to 
function, Simon argued. The sense of purpose that guided the queer group seemed 
to revolve around an understanding of ethical conduct as a question of emancipa- 
tion. Simon described how he really liked the queer reading group he was part of at 
the university. 
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There's a good sense of kaupapa. I like that word. A good sense of how to treat each other. 
Not speaking over each other, letting each other talk. It's a very good flow. Very, like, eman- 
cipatory space. 


Kaupapa connects virtue ethics with a sense of purpose and collective aspiration. 
Due to the kaupapa, in this case the establishment of a safe space, the participants 
experience a sense of emancipation, of being recognized as equal and being free 
from the control of dominant groups or what they experience as dominant norms 
and values that they do not adhere to or live up to. And it is because of the safe space 
kaupapa that they are able to cultivate dissensus, but a dissensus within a certain 
frame and with people who agree on fundamental moral values, codes of conduct 
and styles of speech. The question, therefore, is to what extent such values and 
styles of speech also enable them to engage with activist groups beyond their own. 
Here, their mode of organizing and differences in their practical experiences when 
organizing with other groups also seemed to play an important role. 


A Virtue Ethics of Labour: Cultivation of Sensibilities Within 
the Everyday 


At one point in 2015, friction emerged between some of the newer queer activists 
and some of the older activists who had been active since 2011. Some of the newer 
activists accused some of the older male activists of homophobia and anti-Semitism. 
The disagreement and accusations developed and blew up on Twitter, which the 
older activist Nina described as ‘a forum where you can flag off people without hav- 
ing to face them'. Yasmin, also an older activist, explained that the whole process 
had been: 


Like making people out to be bad, and I mean there were some Twitter posts about the 
student movement (...) like a public shaming thing around particular people that had been 
involved for a while. It would probably have been resolved if it hadn't happened over 
Twitter (Nina, student activist, 2015). 


Twitter functioned as vehicle for conjuring up a public moral evaluation of spe- 
cific people, judging them to be unethical or *bad people' who discriminate against 
certain minorities. The older activists I talked to in 2015 felt that the friction was 
largely caused by a misunderstanding and the huge role Twitter and other social 
media played for the newer activists. Penny described it as being ‘interested in poli- 
tics the Twitter way’ and argued that there is a huge difference between ‘just posting 
on Twitter as opposed to, like, actually like being involved in organizing, doing the 
hard labor of organizing'. She felt that the newer student activists were involved 
more as a ‘hobby’ and that there was no ‘discipline’. For the newer activists, she 
said, discipline had become an 'ugly word'. The newer activists did not hold regular 
meetings and had no ongoing activities; they did not organize or think about politics 
more generally, she complained. 
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People are not interested in committing to the labor ... people thought of themselves as 
political but not in the active, laboring way (Penny, student activist, 2015). 


The cultivation of a ‘committed’ and ‘disciplined’ self, who is willing to and 
capable of doing the ‘hard labor of organizing’, was at the core of Penny's activist 
virtue ethics. She also complained that, because the newer activists were not ‘com- 
mitted to the labor', there was a lack of skills and a lack of sensibility towards 
diversity in activism. They did not know how to make posters, talk to the media or 
organize a rally, and did not collaborate with other networks on the practical orga- 
nization of actions. Comparing them to her own activist trajectory, she felt that the 
newer students were not 'subjectivated' into activism in the same way as she 
had been: 


When I first got involved, I didn't know anyone at all. So it was definitely not based on 
friendship, which I feel like somehow it seems to be transformed into this. (...) as opposed 
to how we used to be, where if, like, people came together and they, we would spend hours 
in meetings just like (...) trying to work through things, like, and it took time, and it took 
work and a lot of, a lot of, like, energy went into things. And I feel like people perhaps have 
transformed politics into just theory or, like, and a group identity as opposed to something 
that you really have to work at and actions (...) But now it's like people are not organizing 
and activism is like something that you join. Not something that you get subjectivated into, 
I guess (Penny, student activist, 2015). 


The development of a collective identity, common theoretical framing and 
friendship had also been important in Penny's own activist trajectory, but it was not 
the starting point. Rather, it was something that gradually emerged in and through 
the practical activist labour. Through long conversations and the tedious work of 
organizing, they developed particular virtues, both in terms of practical skills and 
for engaging across difference. Activist virtue, in other words, became a question of 
hard work and the acquisition of skills (cf. Widlok, 2012). 

Importantly, the changing ‘cycle of protest’ (Snow & Benford, 1992; Tarrow, 
1998) also seemed to play a role. Yasmin said that the friction between the newer 
and older activists had emerged in what she called an ‘interim period between orga- 
nizing' and argued that in activist circles you often get more conflict and theoretical 
disagreements during such periods: ‘If you are organizing, like, this is an issue, deal 
with this, deal on the spot', she said. Several of the older activists, like Yasmin, 
argued that a difference in age and experience with activism could also play a role: 


... They're very young students and I was talking to my friend who's been involved in a lot 
of queer politics groups for a very long time. She was saying it does start off like when you 
organize around a particular, organize around identity, it very much starts off in that setting 
and it takes realizing that you actually have to organize with groups that might make you 
feel uncomfortable (...) it takes organizing with lots of groups of people to realize that 
sometimes you can't always be in a safe space or can't always be ... your oppression can't 
always be the center of it, I guess (Yasmin, student activist, 2015). 


In a similar vein, Penny argued that when you engage in practical organizing 
with others: 


You realize that you have to compromise. You can't just tell people they're problematic (...) 
the language and practices you've incorporated in your meeting structures isn't as intuitive 
or necessary or appropriate in other spaces (Penny, student activist, 2015). 
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The focus on practical organizing and collaboration or solidary work with other 
groups who also promote greater equality seems to emphasize the kind of virtue 
ethics that the anthropologist Veena Das has described as ‘ordinary ethics’ (Das, 
2012; Lambek, 2010). In ‘ordinary ethics’, Das says, the ethical 


work is done not by orienting oneself to transcendental, objectively agreed upon value but 
rather through the cultivation of sensibilities within the everyday (...) Ethics and morality 
on the register of the ordinary are more like threads woven into the weave of life rather than 
notions that stand out and call attention to themselves through dramatic enactments and 
heroic struggles of good versus evil (Das, 2012: 134). 


One could argue that the practical organizing across difference, described by 
Penny and Yasmin, cultivates pragmatic sensibilities towards others—an ethical 
sense of ‘responsibility to otherness’ (Barnett, 2004), which locates ethics within 
everyday activities that constantly challenge the universal moral imperatives around 
which radical student activism also revolves. The kind of practical labour that activ- 
ists engage in therefore also affects the balance between ‘radicality’ and ‘solidar- 
ity’, exclusion and inclusion and the particular versus the universal in politics. 

Yasmin considered the causes the newer students were fighting for extremely 
important. However, she felt that they often lacked a more general structural and 
class-focused analysis and that they had little experience with or desire to organize 
actions with other groups. Therefore, she argued, they risked becoming too insular. 
So even though Yasmin, Nina and Penny were sympathetic to the newer students’ 
ambitions and causes, they felt that the ideal of ‘safe spaces’, when combined with 
a lack of ‘labor’, ‘discipline’ and practical organizing, was potentially problematic. 
Nina said that the safe space ideal sometimes, but certainly not always, led to what 
she felt was a ‘culture of inwardness’ and an overemphasis on personal experience. 


Yeah, I think it may be a tendency in certain groups that focus on identity politics to focus, 
kind of, to really emphasize individual subjectivity. And also that's in the, in the service of 
affirmation of an identity, but [a] marginalized [one], and so it's really important, but I guess 
it can slip into a kind of almost neoliberal kind of motive of complaint where, you know, 
everyone's entitled to their own opinion and their own grievances. You can't really critique 
one another because if you are, you're, like, disrupting the safe space (...) But I think, I 
mean, I don't think that necessarily has to result in a sort of culture of, yeah, inwardness and 
things. But the thing is, it's really hard to make that critique, because it does come across as 
though you're, you don't really understand what other people are going through (Nina, 
student activist, 2015). 


In addition to the reduced focus on class and the potential individualization and 
neoliberalization of grievances, Nina points to a central dilemma in contemporary 
student activism for social justice. On the one hand, the emphasis on experience, 
individual subjectivity and certain styles of speech is important in order to allow 
otherwise marginalized voices and positions to appear and take shape (cf. Young, 
1996). On the other hand, however, ideals of 'safety' needs to be balanced against 
the risk of closing down conversation across difference and silencing people with 
alternative experiences and opinions. Here, the cultivation of activist virtues and 
forms of moral reasoning are also dependent on practical labour, the role of 
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friendship and identity, and the ways of organizing within and across different activ- 
ist networks. 


Conclusion 


In recent years, the upsurge in student activism for social justice has increasingly 
been criticized for promoting a moral absolute that shuts down debate and threatens 
democratic values of free speech and critical thinking. In this article, I have shown 
how different groups of left-wing student activists at the University of Auckland 
continuously and reflexively negotiate central ethical dilemmas and attempt to bal- 
ance between solidarity and radicality, inclusion and exclusion and the evocation of 
universal moral claims and the development of a sensitivity towards particularity 
and otherness. 

On a general moral level, fighting for ‘equality’ is a common denominator in the 
students’ activism. However, different activist groups focus on different aspects of 
this problem—or ‘iterations’ as one student activist called it. In doing so, they con- 
stantly modify and balance common or universal moral quests against other forms 
of ethics that emerge from and are embedded in situated practices, experiences and 
negotiations. Based on their varied personal experiences with marginalization, dif- 
ferent ways of organizing and shifting engagement with activist solidary work 
across difference, they create different (free/safe) spaces for the cultivation of ethi- 
cal ideals, subjectivities and virtues. 

In 2012, the student activist network worked from the ideal of ‘dissensus’, 
whereas the group of queer activists that were present during my fieldwork in 2015 
worked from the metaphor of creating ‘safe spaces’. Even though they shared an 
overall ambition of fighting inequality and creating emancipatory spaces, their 
choice of metaphors reflected their own experiences and positions within the uni- 
versity and wider society. The older group of activists were predominantly white, 
heterosexual, (upper-) middle-class students, while the newer group came from 
more marginalized backgrounds in terms of gender and sexuality. More than simply 
being strategic spaces for maximizing political influence, the different ‘free spaces’ 
they provided were framed by moral and ethical questions and desires for creating 
a better and more just world. They therefore experimented with new democratic 
forms of organizing, new ground rules for meetings and new styles of speech. 

These activist free/safe spaces are characterized by constant and paradoxical ten- 
sions between creating unity and recognizing diversity; between being radical and 
exclusive in thought and action and being more inclusive, solidary and engaging 
across difference. Importantly, an ‘ordinary’ ethics and cultivation of virtues and 
sensibilities through practical organizing also created a difference between the 
groups. For some of the older activists, the tedious labour of practical organizing, 
where you discuss and work with different people to act on the world, was a central 
virtue that enabled and compelled engagement with different viewpoints, making 
activists modify their own goals to accommodate associated struggles. 
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Both the older and newer student activists recognized not only the necessity but 
also the danger of working with relatively separatist (safe) spaces. On the one hand, 
such spaces are needed to allow marginalized people to find a voice of their own, 
thereby enabling them to engage in wider public discussions and turning what were 
hitherto perceived as personal or private issues into common concerns. On the other 
hand, there is a danger that such spaces become overly insular, with activists avoid- 
ing or shutting down conversations with people that have different opinions and 
experiences from themselves. 

The students’ continuous efforts to navigate these complex ethical dilemmas 
reflect wider moral contestations about what characterizes legitimate (counter) pub- 
lics and democratic deliberation. How can we best create democratic spaces that 
allow marginalized people to develop a voice but also encourage a wider conversa- 
tion with majority positions? To borrow a phrase from the political scientist Jane 
Mansbridge, the dilemma is that ‘the enclaves, which produce insights that less 
protected spaces would have prevented, also protect those insights from reasonable 
criticism’ (Mansbridge, 1996, p. 58). Mansbridge argues, however, that the risk of 
groups closing in on themselves, becoming unwilling to hear anyone else and speak- 
ing a language that outsiders do not hear or understand, should not lead to the aboli- 
tion of safe spaces or enclaves of deliberation. Such spaces are necessary for 
subaltern counter publics to take shape and gain confidence. Her point is that we can 
never achieve full justice since shifting power balances always create new forms of 
subordination. Therefore, she proposes: 

We must design our lives and our institutions so that the justice that is compro- 
mised remains nagging, in the margin somewhere, in a bracket that does not go 
away, to pique our souls and goad us into future action (Mansbridge, 1996, p. 59). 

One could argue that the shifting networks of student activists, acting as (subal- 
tern) counter publics, have this function of continuously ‘nagging’ or haunting the 
morality of established institutions. However, as amorphous networks and move- 
ments, they also have margins themselves, which, if allowed to continue to nag, can 
play a central role in the shaping of their own moral frame and virtues and goad 
them into action. 

At the heart of student activism as an ethical practice, therefore, is the difficult 
and constant task of balancing universal moral claims with situated ethical con- 
cerns. A one-sided critique of contemporary student activism for engaging in 
extreme moralism that shuts down debate seems to ignore important dimensions of 
the students’ engagement. Rather than merely being a site for the promotion of cer- 
tain universal moral claims, student activism also functions as a site for the continu- 
ous exploration and negotiation of profound moral and ethical dilemmas concerning 
how to conceive of and engage with others across difference. 

These dilemmas are not only of importance to the internal organizing and suc- 
cess of a given student movement but are intrinsic to democratic deliberation and 
organizing more generally. In this way, student activists’ efforts to formulate and 
promote new moral orders and principles can be understood as a window onto core 
conflicts regarding value and morality in wider society that are related to processes 
of deliberation within and across different forms of (counter) publics and free spaces 
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(see also McAdam, 1988). Their attempts to navigate these profound dilemmas— 
however tentative they may be—can offer important insights into how best to com- 
bine the cultivation of inclusive spaces for engagement across difference with the 
establishment of more exclusive learning spaces to secure the continuous develop- 
ment of critical voices and experimental democratic practices within higher educa- 
tion and in wider society. 
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Chapter 10 A 
Moral Elites in the Danish Temperance giente 
Movement (1910-1919): Elite Struggles 

over Disease and Values 


Anders Sevelsted 


Abstract The chapter maps out the elite of the early Danish temperance movement 
and shows how distinct moral elites within the movement interpreted the cause 
according to their respective value frames while integrating the emerging disease 
frame of alcoholism. Theoretically, it argues for introducing the thus far estranged 
perspectives of elite studies and framing approaches to each other. The concept of 
moral elite is consequently introduced and defined as an elite that is rich in the 
resources on which moral authority is built, here limited to educational resources, 
organizational resources, and publications. The chapter applies a mixed methods 
design. First, social network analysis (SNA) is applied to a unique dataset compris- 
ing biographical information on 28 temperance leaders found in the Danish Who’s 
Who. The analysis reveals three distinct clusters within the temperance elite. 
Analyzing texts by the most prolific authors shows that each of the three clusters has 
a distinct profile: an elite dominated by medical doctors and theologians who articu- 
late a traditional value frame according to which medical doctors and pastors carry 
a responsibility for the community — a responsibility that is expanded through phi- 
lanthropy and specialized institutions; a revivalist elite of theologians and laymen 
who pursue a revivalist Holiness and civil society frame emphasizing faith’s healing 
abilities and the importance of organizing beyond the national church; and an 
organic elite that represented small farmers and workers and pushed an 
Enlightenment frame of direct democracy, rule of law, and education. The second 
part of the analysis shows how each elite cluster integrated the “alcoholism as a 
disease” belief frame in their value frames: traditional elites as a cause for institu- 
tionalization, revivalist elites as a reason to bolster the resilience in the population 
through faith, and the organic elite as a reason to promote self-care and education. 
In the final sections of the chapter, I tease out how the moral elite perspective may 
have implications for social movement research, especially in terms of holding 
movement elites accountable. 
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Introduction 


The Nordic countries have been characterized by strong state capacity as well as 
strong social movements emerging in the nineteenth century. Especially the labor 
movement, revivalist movement, and temperance movement mobilized hundreds of 
thousands of people in countries with average population numbers of two to five 
million. However, the “state + civil society" narrative misses how movement elites 
helped shape the movements, and while historians have pointed to individual lead- 
ers within movements, they have not been studied as groups in and of themselves. 

This points to a larger lacuna in social movement research, where elites are rec- 
ognized for their role in co-optation processes, as movement constituents, etc., but 
seldom studied as moral agents who promote certain interpretative frames 
over others. 

In this chapter, I pursue the questions: Who were the moral elites of the 19th and 
early twentieth century Danish temperance movement, and how did they integrate 
value and belief frames of interpretation in relation to the question of alcoholism? 

Ibegin the chapter by pointing out how research on elites in movements has been 
conducted largely unconnected to the literature on framing and interpretation. I then 
introduce the concept of moral elite as a way to bridge this gap, before I describe the 
case of the Danish temperance movement and show how I intend to analyze the case 
using social network analysis and interpretive method on Who's Who data and key 
texts, respectively. The analysis proceeds in three steps: first, I introduce the SNA to 
show how three specific clusters form within the movement elite, and I describe the 
characteristics of the clusters: traditional, organic, and revivalist. Then, I show how 
each cluster espoused different values: Patronal, Enlightenment, and Holiness/civil 
society. In the third and final analytical section, I show how each strand integrated 
the now prevailing “alcoholism as a degenerative disease frame" into their value 
systems. Finally, I conclude and discuss how the strategies pursued by the respec- 
tive elites may have influenced the fate of the movement. 


Theory and Method 


From Elites and Frames to Moral Elites in Social Movements 


From the first emergence of nineteenth century mass mobilization, scholars have 
noted how egalitarian movements inadvertently and incisively build organizational 
elites that do not share immediate interests with constituents or adherents (Michels, 
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1968 [1911]; Selznick, 1949). Researchers continue to pursue this line of inquiry in 
studies of co-optation and elite patronage (Holdo, 2019; Jenkins & Eckert, 1986). 
Others tend to understand movement elites through their capacity of "brokers" in 
diffusion processes (Tarrow, 2005; Tarrow & McAdam, 2005)—a perspective that 
is concerned mainly with the role of central actors in the spread of movements but 
does not consider this group as an "elite" engaged in a struggle over interpretive 
frames. Others have considered “movement entrepreneurs" within the movement or 
"conscience elites" outside the movement proper but have not been particularly 
interested in the question of movement elites (McCarthy & Zald, 1977). Few schol- 
ars have discussed the issue of elites directly and, when doing so, primarily with an 
eye to describing diffusion processes (Caniglia, 2002; Diani, 2000). In the con- 
nected field of studies of revolutions, elites have played a role in terms of their sup- 
port of or defection from a regime (Brinton, 1965; Moore, 1993; Tilly, 1978)—a 
role that has inspired elements of the development of field theory (Fligstein & 
McAdam, 2012). 

The discussion of elites and their relation to social movements seems to have 
been conducted mostly without linking to the part of the literature that deals with 
framing and interpretation in social movements, most prominently promoted by the 
frame alignment perspective of Snow, Benford et al. (Benford & Snow, 2000; Snow 
et al., 1986; Snow & Benford, 1988). Here, “interpretive orientations" between indi- 
viduals and social movement organizations (SMOs) are aligned through the strate- 
gic use of interpretive frames by SMOs (Snow et al., 1986). In an innovative way, 
Michael Young has applied a similar approach in his studies of the emergence of the 
US American temperance movement, which he analyzes as a result of the merging 
of populist intensive schemas (or frames) for public confession and establishment 
extensive schemas (i.e., organizational schemas) for missionary work (Young, 2002, 
2006). Importantly, these studies point to the role of populist vs. establishment 
moral schemas. By emphasizing the institutional and social origins of temperance 
schemas, Young breaks with a dominant paradigm in the study of the movement. 
With a starting point in Marx (Marx & Engels, 1979 [1848]), the temperance move- 
ment has widely been viewed as part of the “do-good” industry that either merely 
scratched the surface of social problems or served as a type of hegemony or social 
control (Banner, 1973). The perhaps most widely recognized study of the US 
American temperance movement found that the “morality” the movement espoused 
was mainly a means for white Anglo-Saxon Protestant groups to bolster their status 
position in society vis-a-vis Catholic immigrant groups (Gusfield, 1963). 

In the analysis, I will pursue to nuance the movement further in showing how the 
moral elites of the Danish movement belonged to conflicting ideological projects 
and adopted value and belief frames differently. I propose the concept of moral 
elites as a way of bridging two thus far distinct research traditions in social move- 
ment research. 
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Theory: The Moral Elites of Social Movements and Frames 


The moral elite is the elite that has the resources and positions to articulate a specific 
moral order. In principle, one could imagine a moral elite that based itself on sheer 
force—this is the Nietzschean moral elite that is de facto moral simply because of 
its societal position, without access to any resource to symbolic legitimation of this 
position.! Early on, Weber denounced that such an elite could be found empirically 
(Weber, 1988). 

More specifically, moral elites can be defined as groups that can claim authority 
over the organization of moral orders in society with reference to symbolic resources 
that it controls in disproportionate amounts vis-à-vis the rest of the population (cf. 
Khan, 2012). The symbolic resources that moral elites have at their disposal are 
especially charismatic and knowledge resources. While charisma is an ascribed 
quality, it can be possessed and can present a source of moral leadership in religious 
as well as political movements (Pakulski, 2012; Weber, 1978). It is, however, fleet- 
ing, and moral elites in most situations and societies rely on "priests" rather than 
“prophets” (Lang, 2001): guardians of institutions relying on “learned” knowledge 
about the symbolic grounds of authority rather than an intuitive insight into the 
realm of existential and moral secrets (James, 1982). 

Continuing this line of reasoning, movement elites are not equivalent to the 
moral elites of a movement. A movement's leadership typically consists of groups 
that can muster different types of resources. Preliminarily, let us distinguish between 
bellatores and oratores (warriors and priests), 1.e., between those who hold politi- 
cal, military, and economic power and those who hold cultural or educational capi- 
tal (intellectuals). The third part of this “movement class structure,’ then, is 
laboratores (laborers) who hold few power resources (Bourdieu, 2018, p. 98, 2020, 
p. 36). While bellatores will often be necessary in order to muster “hard” resources 
for movements, oratores are crucial in shaping frames to resonate with different 
audiences. In the analysis, I focus on three types of such resources: educational 
resources, organizational resources, and publications as indicators of the ability to 
articulate moral principles. 

Moral elites are characterized not only by the resources to which they have 
access but also by how they put these resources to use. Charisma and literacy are not 
simply resources on which to base claims to authority but also constitute resources 
for cultivating and pushing interpretive frames regarding ends and means. Snow and 
Benford refer to values and beliefs. Values imply the goal of collective action. In 
value amplification processes, SMOs emphasize certain values in order to bring 
them to the top of the agenda of possible constituents and adherents or to link the 
organizations' issues to values that are already at the top of the value hierarchy of 
possible “converts.” On the other hand, beliefs imply the perception of means to 
reach the goals or “ideational elements that cognitively support or impede action in 


! Mills contends that the US American elite of the 1950s is indeed Nietzschean in this sense 
(Mills, 1999). 
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pursuit of desired values" (Snow et al., 1986, p. 469f). Those involved in social 
movements hold beliefs about causality and blame, stereotypical beliefs about 
opponents, about the efficacy of action, and about the necessity to mobilize (ibid., 
470). Benford and Snow's distinction between values and beliefs is mimicked in the 
broader institutional literature, even if the nomenclature varies (e.g., principled and 
causal beliefs) (Goldstein & Keohane, 1993; Haas, 1997; Münnich, 2010). 

Values and beliefs, importantly, are embedded in larger ideological struggles for 
hegemony (Gramsci, 1989). Moral elites are essential in influencing how move- 
ments may resonate with specific ideological projects. A value such as health can be 
made to resonate with conservative as well as progressive projects — a healthy soci- 
ety as an organism in balance, or a society that provides healthy meals for all chil- 
dren regardless of background. Similarly, the role of beliefs in movements is not 
limited to holding certain actions to be feasible or not but also to interpreting the 
"factuality" of the social sphere in which movements are operating. Certain groups 
have power of nomination (the power to name) and institution (the power to institute 
social orders)."Stating that “there are two social classes" is not merely a statement 
of fact but similarly an intervention; a performative act of nomination and institu- 
tion that helps bring about these two classes—if one has the authority to do so.” 
(Bourdieu, 2018, p. 23). Beliefs also entail techniques: the types of intervention 
believed to produce a certain result (Foucault, 1998; Mannheim, 1940). 

The moral elites are in this way engaged in a struggle over values and beliefs, 
with consequences for what kind of normative and causal frames are successful over 
time and what actions are taken on the basis of these interpretive frames. Social 
movements typically have a wide repertoire of collective actions and interpretive 
frames to engage with, and the moral elite of the movements plays a crucial role in 
furthering certain types of value, belief, and action rather than others. In Denmark, 
different parts of the moral elite were engaged in the struggle over how to interpret 
alcoholism; this entailed the question of how to embed causal beliefs in value 
beliefs—an embedding that ultimately had consequences for the outcome, the 
actions taken, and the long-term survival of different strands of the movement. 


The Case 


In the Nordic countries, as well as elsewhere, the temperance movement was one of 
the three major popular movements of the nineteenth century, along with the labor 
movement and the revivalist movement. All three movements followed Michels’ 
"iron law" to some degree: the labor movement soon after its inception followed 
Bernstein rather than Marx in that it would pursue a reformist parliamentarian strat- 
egy rather than a revolutionary strategy, and the revivalist movements which, in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, were led by laymen would largely be co-opted 
by priests and remain within the national churches (except partly in Sweden). 
Similarly, the temperance movement emerged in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially in connection to Methodist circles, but its breakthrough happened 
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during the second half of that century as pastors, medical doctors, and similar 
groups took up the cause (Eriksen, 1988). 

These movement elites would not only to a large extent control the resources and 
strategies of the movements but also the interpretive frames through which to under- 
stand the plight of their constituents or target groups, i.e., the moral principles on 
which the organizations acted. 

In Denmark, the temperance movement reached its zenith in 1917 when approxi- 
mately 200,000 individuals, equivalent to 7% of the Danish population, were mem- 
bers of a temperance organization (Eriksen, 1988, p. 253; Gundelach, 1988, p. 156). 
The largest organization was the mainly secular organization The Danish Abstinence 
Association (Danmarks Afholdsforening) with ca. 67,000 members in 1911. The 
lodges, IOGT and Nordic IOGT, gathered the second largest following, while the 
revivalist Christian organization The Blue Cross became the third largest group with 
32,866 members in 1917. Besides these were minor organizations for women, 
Catholics, medical doctors, students, and other groups.? 

The movements thus experienced most of their growth during the "provisional 
era" (ca. 1877-1901). This was a time of heightened conflict where conservatives 
and progressives struggled over the principle of parliamentarism: whether the king 
or the democratically elected parliament had the right to appoint the members of 
government. During this period, the national budget would unilaterally be approved 
by the king's government through provisional laws, i.e., without parliamentary con- 
trol. Any mobilization would thus inevitably be on one or the other side of this 
struggle over democracy—and align the frames of their movement accordingly. 

Today, the temperance movement has all but disappeared in Denmark, as it has 
experienced a continuous decline in membership since the introduction of a steep 
tax on distilled spirits in 1917. The sole survivor is the originally less affluent reviv- 
alist organization Blue Cross that continued in existence as a service provider for 
the state. This outcome can partially be explained by the interpretive efforts of the 
early moral elite of the movement. 


Method: SNA and Interpretivism 


In order to show how elites influenced moral frames in the Danish temperance 
movement, I combine social network analysis with qualitative hermeneutic methods. 

I define the temperance elite population as the individuals accepted into the 
Danish Who's Who (Bla Bog) with stated organizational ties to the temperance 
movement. The Danish Who's Who has been published annually (with few 


?As has been shown by Eriksen and Bundsgaard, the temperance movement in Denmark cannot 
merely be seen as a disciplining tool of the upper classes, since membership records of local chap- 
ters show that craftsmen and other working class groups are heavily represented—also in the 
leadership. The movement should thus be interpreted more as a kind of self-disciplining by the 
working classes (Bundsgaard & Eriksen, 1987). 
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exceptions) from 1910 until today. I have selected individuals from the 1910 to 1919 
editions. They were found through a search based on a list of 16 Danish temperance 
organizations collected by a contemporaneous source (N. Dalhoff & Jørgensen, 
1911). The start of the period becomes somewhat fuzzy because the biographical 
entries reach back to the beginning of the careers of the individuals. 

Arguably, the Who’s Who is not merely a sample but can be treated as population 
data, i.e., assumed to include the entire elite at a given point in time. There has been 
some discussion in elite research circles over inclusion criteria (Hoffmann-Lange, 
2018). Essentially, this debate concerns a positional and a reputational approach. 
The positional approach claims that the elite consists of individuals who hold for- 
mal top positions in organizational hierarchies within specific influential sectors 
(Mills, 1999; Mosca, 1939; Scott, 2008). The reputational approach, on the other 
hand, claims that formal representation may not mirror actual influence and that 
estimates by elite “insiders” are actually more accurate criteria (Hunter, 1953). 
Social network analysis approaches can be said to represent a middle road between 
the two, including central individuals in formal network positions (Ellersgaard 
et al., 2013; Larsen & Ellersgaard, 2019). The Danish Who’s Who includes indi- 
viduals based on both criteria. It rests on a large number of publications on the elites 
within different sectors in Danish society, but the editors have also had the discre- 
tion to include individuals based on a wider “publicity” criterion—those “whose 
careers would be of interest to a wider circle. And we have paid special attention to 
those men and women who have contributed to large organizations” (Kraks blaa 
Bog: tre tusinde nulevende danske Mend og Kvinders Levnedsløb indtil Aar 19/0, 
1910, p. 5, my translation). Moreover, the mere fact of being in the Who’s Who adds 
to the “eliteness” of an individual, thus adding a performative aspect to the publica- 
tion (Friedman & Reeves, 2020). Ca 3000 persons were accepted into these first 
editions. Each of the accepted persons filled in a questionnaire to provide informa- 
tion on their occupation, organizational affiliations, place of residence, etc. 

Building on the theoretical definition of moral elites, the moral elites of the tem- 
perance movement can be distinguished through a set of indicators. First, “moral 
resources" in the form of education that provides a basis for moral authority: univer- 
sity degrees in relation to social and human science in particular, but also journalism 
and self-defined “authorship.” Second, occupation in a position within an organiza- 
tion that in itself provides a platform for moral authority: schools and educational 
institutions, political parties, religious organizations, professional boards, medical 
positions, etc. Third, publications on themes related to the cause at hand: temperance. 

I have applied these indicators by first searching the Who's Who database for 
organizations and variations of words known to be central to the movement such as 
sobriety, temperance, templar, and Blue Cross.? Thirty-seven individual biographies 


?Danmarks Afholdsforening, Danmarks Storloge af Independent Order of Good Templars, Nordisk 
Good Templar Orden, NGTO, IOGT, Danmarks Good Templar, Templar Ordenen, Evang. 
Afholdsforening “Det Blaa Kors", Afholdssamfundet, Samfundet til /Edruelighedens Fremme, 
Danmarks studerende Ungdoms Afholdsforbund, Danske Lægers Afholdsforening’, Katholsk 
Afh., Danske Kvinders kristelige Afh., Det hvide Baand, Independent Order of Rechabites. 
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were identified. Ten were excluded because they had either no connection to the 
movement or were affiliated only with local chapters. One person was added who 
had not included his temperance affiliation in his biography. This leaves 28 indi- 
viduals with a total of 220 organizational affiliations. The SNA was done using 
Gephi software. 

The qualitative part of the analysis is based on readings of publications by repre- 
sentative and prominent individuals within each cluster. 


Analysis: Three Moral Elites in Temperance—Integrating 
Disease and Values Frames 


In the following section, I will first map out the structure of the temperance elite in 
order to focus on the moral elite of this elite. 


The Moral Elite Temperance Network 


Let us break down the composition of the temperance elites that are registered in the 
Danish Who's Who 1910-1919. Using Gephi's modularity function, six distinct 
clusters were revealed (Fig. 10.1). Figure 10.1 is a two-mode network consisting of 
organizations and individuals with more than one connection to others in the net- 
work. This means that all organizations that are only connected to one individual are 
hidden, leaving those organizations with most integrative force. 

The three isolated islands (bottom right) represent (1) the White Cross, a temper- 
ance organization for women, of which Thyra Jensen was a board member. She is 
the only woman in the population and central in the women's movement, (2) the 
Methodist Evangelical Temperance Association, represented by founder Anton 
Bast, and (3) the IOGT, represented by Henrik Voss, the organization's so-called 
Grand Templar. 

The analysis will focus on the three large clusters. One forms around the initially 
Copenhagen-based evangelical temperance organization Blue Cross (Blå Kors), 
along with the revivalist organizations Copenhagen Church Foundation (Det 
Københavnske Kirkefond) and Copenhagen Home Mission (Kirkelig Forening for 
indre Mission i København) (left-hand cluster). 

The largest component in the middle is centered around the largest temperance 
association at the time, Danish Abstinence Association (Danmarks Afholdsforening), 
as well as organizations associated with the social-liberal wing of Danish politics: 
the Liberal Association in rural town Hjørring, the Association of Liberal 
Newspapers in Denmark (Foreningen af Venstreblade i Danmark), the 
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Fig. 10.1 Who's Who of temperance leaders. Six clusters 


Social-Liberal Party (Venstrereformpartiet/Radikale Venstre),* the Peace Association 
(Dansk Fredsforening), and the liberal students’ association Studentersamfundet. 
The temperance organization The Abstinence Society (Afholdssamfundet) also 
belongs here as the urban branch of the progressive temperance movement. 

The third cluster on the right side has the Society for the Promotion of Sobriety 
(Samfundet til &drueligheds Fremme) at its center but also includes associations for 
combatting tuberculosis (International Tuberkulosebureau i Berlin) and crime 
(Dansk Kriminalistforening). 

Only three organizational ties connect the three clusters: the Students’ Abstinence 
Association (Studenternes Afholdsforening), the board of the Copenhagen Public 
Libraries, and membership of one or two of the Sobriety Commissions appointed by 
parliament. This is indicative of the type of education and expertise that character- 
izes the moral elite (see Fig. 10.2 for a representation of the most important organi- 
zations, weighted by degree of connectivity). 

In the network, moral authority abounds. The individuals score high on the three 
indicators introduced above. First, education: of the 28, 17 have university degrees 
or similar, or higher. Another four work as authors or are trained as journalists or 
teachers. The remaining seven have apprenticeships, farming education, or private 


“The farmers’ party Venstre was split up during the 10 years of constitutional battle leading up to 
the breakthrough of the principle of parliamentarism in 1901. First, Venstrereformpartiet and since 
Radikale Venstre broke with the party, aiming to represent smallholders and urban progressive 
social-liberals. 
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theological degrees (Methodist)—or they have been trained on the family farm or in 
public service (public railroads). 

Second, organizational platforms for moral authority include, in this case, 
Christian, philanthropic, political, and educational affiliations. While religious and 
philanthropic affiliations are recurring in the two religiously dominated clusters, the 
large middle cluster is rich in affiliations to the Bildungs-oriented so-called people's 
folk high schools (or people's high schools) for the rural youth, as well as political 
affiliations especially to the social-liberal party. Here, six people? are represented in 
either the first or second chamber of parliament (one for the conservative Højre). 
One may also argue that occupying a central position in the temperance movement 
is an indicator of “moral eliteness." 

The third indicator of moral authority is publications. Here, we find marked dif- 
ferences. Twelve have no or few stated publications, 5 have publications not imme- 
diately relevant to the temperance cause, while 10 have significant publications on 
the temperance cause. The 10 are represented in all of the three main clusters and 
can be said to represent the utmost elite of the temperance moral elite. Consequently, 
the analysis will focus on this group. 

In the analysis, I describe the three clusters in more detail and show the dominant 
value and belief frames in each. I illustrate the organizational affiliations of each 
individual through EGO networks where individuals are colored red, temperance 
organizations green, and other organizations purple. The organizations’ names are 
in Danish, and the most important organizations are explained in the text. 


Det internationale T; 'hu'osebureau i Berlin 
"Samfundef til ZEdflleligheds Fremm: 
Studenternes oldsforening ° 
Borfirrep WI amm. 
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Fig. 10.2 Organizations in the moral elite network of Danish temperance 1910-1919. Size of 
nodes and labels reflect degree of connectivity 


>Heilesen only in parliament from 1920. 


*However, a person like Carl Borgen, industrialist and philanthropist, can hardly claim to be part 
of this elite, as he seems to contribute mainly with organizational and financial skills. 
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The Moral Elites’ Value Frames: Enlightenment, Tradition, 
and Revivalism 


The first, large cluster around the Danish Abstinence Association and the Abstinence 
Society connects primarily with organizations related to the social-liberal farmers’ 
movement but also the urban social-liberal movement. In terms of educational 
resources, this cluster is the most diverse as it includes the less educated farmer 
class as well as a law degree (Heilesen), a humanities degree (Trier), two teachers 
(Nielsen-Svinning, Nielsen-Grgn), a theologian (Sørensen), and a medical doctor 
(Ottosen). Organizationally, it is by far the best represented in the parliamentary 
chambers, where the farmers make up for lack of education. The most prolific 
authors in this cluster are Heilesen, Trier, and Ottosen. 

The arguably strongest articulation of the cause was put forward by C.C. Heilesen 
(Fig. 10.3), the leader of the Danish Abstinence Association 1921-1924 (1.e., after 
the period analyzed here). 

Heilesen is symptomatic of the organic social-liberal elite. Trained as a lawyer, 
he would become an attorney with the supreme court in 1927. He was active in the 
peace movement and the cooperative movement and was born in Hjérring in 
Northern Denmark. 

He explicitly couched the cause in democratic terms: temperance was a cause by 
the people for the people. In 1929, Heilesen published a text to commemorate the 
Danish Abstinence Association’s 50th anniversary. The publication carried the sub- 
title “local self-governance, immediate rule by the people, carried by Enlightenment 
and Education” (Heilesen, 1929).’ This subtitle indicated Heilesen’s view of the 
congruence between ideology and strategy that had characterized the organization 
from its beginning: it had worked to allow local parish referendums on the question 
of banning alcohol distribution and consumption, just as it had worked for national 
referendums (ibid., 6). While referendums were part of a strategy also pursued by 
the conservative factions of the temperance movement, to Heilesen it was clearly 
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Fig. 10.3 Heilesen’s EGO network 


7 "Stedligt selvstyre, umiddelbart folkestyre, baaret af oplysning og opdragelse.” 
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part of an ideology of direct popular rule—and rule of law. In other writings, 
Heilesen strongly advocated the principle of referendums as a way of strengthening 
parliamentarism through the means of direct democracy. Invoking Rosseau and the 
Swiss system of direct democracy, politicians were cast as envoys for the people 
rather than merely its representatives (Heilesen, 1926). 

Herman Trier (1855-1912) (Fig. 10.4), educated in the humanities and special- 
ized in pedagogics, founder and chairman of the Abstinence Society, represents the 
urban part of this social-liberal cluster. He was politically awakened during the con- 
stitutional struggle (ca 1877-1901) and became chairman of the social-liberal 
Students’ Society and Radical Left Party. He spearheaded the study of pedagogics 
in Denmark. 

Trier had taken the pledge of sobriety in solidarity with workers and had co- 
founded the Society with Social Democrat A.C. Meyer (1858-1938) and medical 
doctor Michael Larsen (Marstrand, 1936, p. 52). Trier and Meyer would give talks 
on the effect of alcohol on the body at events organized by local trade unions (Trier, 
1902a). Trier argued consistently that the temperance cause was an Enlightenment 
question (Trier, 1902b, p. 553). It was crucial that children learn not only abstain but 
also learn about the reason why they should abstain from alcohol consumption 
(Trier, 1892, p. 359). 

The social-liberal moral elite thus pursued two complementary value frames: a 
frame of popular rule, where alcohol consumption would be banned through direct 
democratic means locally and nationally, and an Enlightenment frame to educate 
the population—young people, women, workers, etc. While the democratic 
Enlightenment proponents did use other techniques such as the temperance pledge 
and later on also treatment facilities, these were not the central frames pushed by 
this moral elite. Their treatment facilities came late and were short-lived, and the 
pledge seemed merely to be an integrated part of being a “man of abstinence.” This 
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Fig. 10.4 Herman Trier’s EGO network 


was radically different in the ideology of the other parts of the temperance elite. 
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The second cluster around the Society for the Promotion of Sobriety is the least 
well-represented group with only five directly associated individuals. 
Characteristically, these are three medical doctors, a theologian, and a lawyer. 
Organizationally, the cluster is dense with philanthropic associations to combat dis- 
eases, mental disability, and social illnesses. By far, the most prolific writers were 
Dalhoff, who wrote on theological issues related to temperance and philanthropy in 
general, and Geill who wrote on the physiological aspects of alcoholism, criminal- 
ity, and insanity. 

This group was not proponents of a particularly strong political ideology or 
revivalist theology, but either fulfilled obligations traditional for their professions or 
were “practitioners” who had worked closely with the subjects of their cause. 
Christian Geill, a medical doctor and leader of the Society 1898-1910, started his 
career working at mental hospitals and as a prison physician. He eventually became 
a member of several commissions and charities on sobriety and on the penal system 
(or criminal care, kriminalforsorgen). N.C. Dalhoff (Fig. 10.5) was co-founder of 
the society. He was born in Copenhagen and found his calling when working in an 
insane asylum. He became especially involved in the diaconal movement. 

Dalhoff was the ideological beacon of the organization. In his programmatic 
book, Go and do likewise!, he emphasized with reference to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan that "Christianity is practical" (Dalhoff, 1900, p. 1). He stressed that pas- 
tors should serve their congregation and showed how deaconry (for which he had 
found inspiration visiting pastor Friedrich v. Bodelschwingh in Betel near Bielefeld 
in Germany) shared commonalities with secular philanthropy, Christian socialism, 
and the evangelical Home Mission, all of whom sought to improve the lot of humans. 
However, the society differed in relying partly on other principles: spirituality vis- 
à-vis secular philanthropy, mercy vis-à-vis justice, and, finally, deaconry was not 
missionary work, but missionary work would often be the precondition for dea- 
conry (ibid., 23—27). This is emblematic of this type of traditional moral elite: tem- 
perance was part of the obligations of the priestly estate—an estate that needed to 
act on the example of Jesus rather than become caught up in theological 
discussions. 

Dalhoff not only talked about the example of Jesus but also sought to follow it, 
contributing to the foundation of treatment facilities ("salvation homes") for 
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alcoholics during the 1890s. Through the Diakonissestiftelse, Deaconess Foundation, 
he was active in setting up specialized treatment facilities and philanthropic institu- 
tions for children, epileptics, the chronically ill, tuberculosis patients, and prosti- 
tutes. Later, he would found the organization Work Ennobles to combat begging and 
homelessness, Fatherless Youth to provide education for orphans, the philanthropic 
Stefanus Association, Cooperating Congregational Care, as well as a number of 
causes for children, the mentally disabled, and the deaf and mute. 

All of this work has a decidedly philanthropic character and is carried by the 
estate habitus of the traditional elite. The moral responsibility of this elite was a 
generalization of the local pastor’s responsibilities in the old society. It was a verti- 
cal responsibility of the clergy to care for the least fortunate among the congrega- 
tion. This was not a revolutionary ideology intended to break with old ways of 
caring for the poor. Rather, it was reformist, building on the national church struc- 
ture to broaden the responsibilities of the congregation. For centuries, the local pas- 
tor and physician had taken part in healing the social illnesses of their local 
communities. The elite involved with the society can be viewed as lifting this local 
responsibility to the national level. 

The third cluster around Blue Cross, the Home Mission, and the Church 
Foundation is constituted by theologians and revivalist laymen: three theologians 
and three well-known academic revivalists (an MD, an archeologist/librarian, and 
an economist), and an industrialist. Organizationally, they are highly involved in 
philanthropy, but like the second cluster not in national politics. In terms of publica- 
tions, the most prolific are the laymen Harald Westergaard (economist) and 
H.O. Lange (archeologist-librarian). 

This cluster in many ways built on the work and thoughts of the moral elite of the 
second cluster, but its members were indeed more radical. Based in Copenhagen—a 
city that in the dying decades of the nineteenth century experienced a wave of 
Reformed populist evangelical revivals—many were less anchored in the estab- 
lished structure of the national church than the traditional elites. Lange, Mollerup, 
Westergaard, Koch, Juhl, and Ifversen all had close ties to Blue Cross? and were all 
part of a many-faceted revivalist movement with inspiration from the UK and the 
USA. While Lutheran by confession, this group touted ideas from Christian 
Socialism, the Holiness Movement, and Methodism. 

The Evangelical Alliance first brought the Holiness ideas to Denmark when they 
held their eighth World Conference in Copenhagen in 1884 (Olesen, 1996, 231). 
The alliance did not survive for long in Denmark, but the ideas they brought with 
them resonated greatly in revivalist circles, and Mollerup (Fig. 10.6) became leader 
of the Danish branch. Very briefly described, Holiness ideas are about the possibil- 
ity for people to improve themselves by accepting the Christian message. In this 
way, a sanctification in this life is possible, and one can leave the sinful “old Adam" 
behind and live a life approaching perfection. This line of thought can be traced 


*In Who's Who, Koch does not mention the Blue Cross directly, only its treatment facility 
Enkrateia. 
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back to count Zinzendorf (1700-1760), associated with the Moravian revival, as 
well as founder of Methodism John Wesley: “Exactly as we are justified by faith, so 
are we sanctified by faith" (Wesley, 2013, p. 236). 

Since Jesus had bled on the cross for all humanity, grace was universally avail- 
able, sin had already been taken away, and man had only to embrace what had 
already happened—he was free to choose not to sin. Some used the phrase "Christian 
perfection" and counted the days since they left behind their old being and stopped 
sinning, while others talked more subtly about "liberation" from sin rather than total 
freedom. For the adherent of this doctrine, sin ceased to be a problem. 

As can be seen from the social network, the leaders of this part of the temperance 
movement were strongly connected to the Copenhagen branch of the Home Mission 
and the Church Foundation. This group represented a new generation of the 
Copenhagen revivalist milieu. Many of them became influenced by Holiness teach- 
ings. Archeologist and chief librarian at the Danish Royal Library, H.O. Lange 
(Fig. 10.7), and pastor H.P. Mollerup co-founded Danish Blue Cross as part of their 
religious engagement based on Holiness ideals. The latter also co-founded the 
Holiness-inspired Church Army in Denmark. Mollerup and Lange had picked up on 
the Holiness-based type of temperance work when one of the International Blue 
Cross leaders, Arnold Bovet, visited them in the late 1880s (Juhl, 1920, p. 6). Bovet 
claimed that he had been cured from his physical disability during a stay at the 
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Holiness retreat Mdnnedorf near Zürich (Blauenfeldt, 1924, pp. 22-31). The Blue 
Cross founders had also encountered the temperance movement during travels to 
London and other larger European cities (Eriksen, 2007; Lange, 1955a, p. 296f). 

The Church Foundation in Copenhagen is another organization that unites this 
group. This organization was dedicated to building new churches in an expanding 
Copenhagen. Here, Wesleyan ideals of synods and church discipline flourished. 
This group (Koch, Lange, Westergaard, and two medical doctors: Friis Hansen and 
Ussing) engaged in a lengthy exchange of letters in a group called “Ringen” (the 
Ring). Lange here explicitly contrasted Wesley's Methodism to the Danish Home 
Mission revivals—a comparison that was entirely in Wesley's favor because of his 
superior organizing skills (Lange, 1955b, p. 68). These churches within the church 
were to be organized as part of the national church—at least for the time being 
(Bach-Nielsen & Schjgrring, 2012, pp. 501—502). The idea was that the pastor and 
true believers in the congregation should seek out each other and together constitute 
an active unity that would uphold strict moral standards, combining traditional ele- 
ments (the congregation) with modern elements (the association). 

The urban cultural elite would, however, soon found associations outside the 
church. Westergaard would engage in the Christian socialist cause through the asso- 
ciation The Association for the Promotion of the Proper use of Sundays (Foreningen 
til Fremme af Søndagens rette Brug)—a very direct way of using Christianity to 
champion worker protection. 

The Blue Cross relied heavily on the associational principles of the "Anglo- 
Saxon" Holiness revivals. These revivals came to Protestant Europe with a burgeon- 
ing associational life that enforced the kind of moral discipline of which the 
conservative cultural elite were dreaming. Abstinence was widely practiced in these 
associations, not only in relation to alcohol, but especially in relation to the unset- 
tled youth (YMCA) and their supposed sexual promiscuity (The White Cross) 
(Fleisch, 1903). These associations were both modern and traditional in the sense 
that the conservative revivalist cultural elite envisioned combined voluntarism, dis- 
cipline, and paternalism, where individuals would publicly pledge abstinence in 
front of their peers under the guidance of a pastor or educated “ascetic” who would 
similarly sign the pledge in solidarity. The pledge was a way of publicly committing 
to not sinning anymore, and the problem of “sliding back" into sin was handled with 
techniques of probation and quarantines (see Granum-Jensen, 1979). 

Summing up, the three clusters of the moral elite of the temperance movement 
can be characterized as organic, traditional, and revivalist, respectively. 

The organic elite emerged with the economic relations of the nineteenth century: 
farmers and workers were gaining increasing economic and political power, and 
their view on the temperance question grew “organically” (Gramsci, 1989, 
pp. 113-116) as an interpretation of their new position. The moral elite that repre- 
sented these groups couched the question in the vocabulary of the Enlightenment 
tradition: temperance was a matter of direct democracy and understanding how 
alcohol affected body and mind. 

Conversely, to the traditional section of the moral elite, temperance was part of a 
philanthropic strategy that was based on Christian compassion and grew out of their 
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traditional roles as managers of the moral order and shepherds of their congregation 
and patients in the village (Mannheim, 1940 [1923]). This is clear from the many 
philanthropic associations to which they are linked. Temperance was not so much a 
movement as a way of adapting and expanding the traditional in a capitalist and 
urbanized society. 

The revivalist moral elite similarly aimed to alleviate a philanthropic burden. 
Theologians and educated laymen in Copenhagen were confronted with the new 
poverty and social destitution and did not find that the traditional institutions were 
up to the task. Instead, they saw temperance as part of a radical civil society strategy 
intended to “re-Christianize’ Danish society. 


The Moral Elite’s Belief Frame: Disease and Values 


At the turn of the century, medical science would provide a new way of understand- 
ing the causes of alcoholism. This new disease frame contributed to removing 
stigma from alcoholics, since alcoholism was no longer (solely) considered an indi- 
vidual flaw but rather an infliction that could befall anyone. It would, however, also 
open a door for “illiberal” and eugenic measures in the treatment of alcoholics 
(commitment to treatment by force and forced sterilization—the latter not known to 
have been exercised on the indication of alcoholism, even if the law allowed for it) 
(Sevelsted, 2019). 

This was obviously a strong argument in the battle for prohibition and other 
means of combatting alcoholism. The message, however, resonated differently with 
the different parts of the movement, and the moral elites became instrumental in 
aligning the disease frame with the ideological and religious frames of the various 
factions. 

The disease frame was introduced most forcefully by the government-appointed 
sobriety and alcohol commissions in 1903, 1914, 1934, and 1947. While the later 
commissions were mainly mandated to investigate how consumption of alcohol 
could be brought down through regulations, the sobriety commission of 1903 also 
made recommendations on the care of alcoholics (Sobriety Commission report, 
1907). The commission was dominated by people from the temperance movement 
(Eriksen, 2007, 61). The report published in 1907 marked a change in the view of 
alcoholics. It stated that alcoholism could no longer be viewed as a “moral aberra- 
tion,” but as a disease of the central nervous system. 

The main author of the final report, medical doctor Christian Geill (Fig. 10.8), 
was part of the traditional temperance elite: a member of the Society for the 
Promotion of Sobriety, he had similar experiences with the target group as Dalhoff. 
He had been a physician at a mental hospital and manager of a prison. He would 
later become chairman of the medicolegal council that served in an advisory capac- 
ity for the eugenic-inspired marriage laws of 1922 (Koch, 2014). Like Dalhoff, he 
saw a close connection between alcoholism, insanity, and crime. 
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Fig. 10.8 Christian Geill’s EGO network 


Geill had denounced the crude Lombrosian theories of criminality as a heredi- 
tary trait but did suggest “degenerative” causes for alcoholism and its influence on 
crime (Geill, 1906), even if he later on proved skeptical toward the effects of steril- 
ization on sexuality (Koch, 2000, 43f). In the 1907 report, he suggested that the state 
build treatment facilities for alcoholics, overseen by doctors working according to 
rational medical principles (Sobriety Commission report, 1907, 148-55). While no 
state facility was established at this time, the report did result in increased support 
for private facilities and the legitimacy of the view that alcoholism was an illness — 
as well as the success of the principle of state intervention when others (family in 
particular) were affected. 

The disease frame resonated well with the traditional elite who, from their van- 
tage point, could see the perceived close connection between alcoholism, crime, 
mental illness, “degeneration,” and other social ills. Belief frame (disease) and value 
frame (tradition) fit nicely with the preferred Anstalt strategy of this elite — a strat- 
egy of patronage that would give rise to and operate in specialized institutions. 

The organic elite of the social-liberal camp around Danmarks Afholdsforening 
would also subscribe to the widely accepted theory of degeneration. Trier referred 
to the degenerative effects of alcohol on the generations to come (Trier, 1902b, 
p. 552). He further stated that *(...) the laws of degeneration leave the children [of 
the drunk] with weaker bodies and less power of resistance towards the challenges 
of life than other children" (Trier, 1892, p. 361). As already mentioned above, this 
did not lead him to promote legal incapacitation as a means to combat alcoholism. 
Enlightenment was the preferred method. 

An influential voice, but nonetheless an outlier, should be mentioned: Carl 
Ottosen (Fig. 10.9) who combines aspects of organic and cultural elite features. He 
grew up in Hjørring, in the heart of the stronghold of the largely secular Danish 
Abstinence Association. Initially, he sought a “good rural" profession—veterinar- 
ian—but eventually decided to become a medical doctor. He was then “awakened” 
as while studying under the Seventh-day Adventist J.H. Kellogg at The Battle Creek 
Sanatorium, Michigan. As a Seventh-day Adventist, Ottosen was a vegetarian, and 
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he became the driving force behind the building of several sanatoriums in Denmark. 
Ottosen would go on to become chairman of The Danish Abstinence Association. 

The Seventh-day Adventist church belongs to the branch of Reformed (Calvinist) 
Protestantism where Holiness ideas flourish, which in many cases has led to a belief 
in the healing powers of faith. The more radical believed in the power of faith and 
the Holy Spirit to cure diseases; this intuition was also present in the less radical 
forms, such as faith's ability to heal social illnesses and individual sinful habits 
(Olesen, 1996, pp. 221—224; 243—252). Judging from his writings, Ottosen does not 
seem to have been especially radical in this respect. Maybe this was why he did not 
choose Blue Cross—or maybe because religious “leftists” were excluded from 
holding leadership positions in Blue Cross. His popular book The Road to Health 
(Vejen til Sundhed) also mentions the theory of degeneration as one of the regretta- 
ble effects on children and society (Ottosen, 1909, p. 265), but as the leading physi- 
cian at a sanatorium and a key figure in the sanatorium movement, he focuses on the 
harmful effects of alcoholism on the metabolism and nervous system. The disease 
frame here becomes part of an avant la lettre “new age" frame that emphasizes 
(with reference to American Pragmatist William James, among others) the close 
connection between body and mind. Alcohol and coffee should be avoided as stimu- 
lants because they affect the metabolism and nervous system negatively, while baths 
are stimulants that contribute positively to a healthy life. Through suggestion, the 
mind is able to influence the body—provoke vomiting and pain relief through pla- 
cebo, just as facial blushing could be caused by emotional as well as physical stimu- 
lation (Ottosen, 1909, pp. 14—17). 

Overall, the disease frame was integrated into the organic elite's Enlightenment 
values: popular rule, rule by law, and education were the preferred means of com- 
batting alcohol consumption. 

The disease frame resonated in other ways with the revivalist elite, namely, 
through the Holiness teachings, but also through the method of finding analogies 
between Biblical passages and the new heredity science. Harald Westergaard 
(1853-1936) (Fig. 10.10), renowned political economist and co-founder of Danish 
Blue Cross, argued that “it is surely a sign of the times when even national econo- 
mists who are far removed from Christianity wish for a return of the times when 
belief in God was alive in the population and along with it resistance to disease and 
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suffering (...)" (Westergaard, 1885, p. 15). As mentioned, the Swiss founder of the 
international Blue Cross believed that faith had cured his physical impairment. 

Not only magical but also analogical thinking aligned conservative revivalism 
and science. While the conservative cultural elite that dominated the organization 
was generally skeptical of the role of science in religious and moral matters—and 
especially opposed the new liberal theology—they did find a way to reconcile faith 
and science in this matter. On the one hand, they continued to claim that science and 
faith each had their separate domain and that one could not be applied to the other. 
On the other hand, they argued that science in this case only confirmed what the 
Bible had said all along. Theories of degeneration were interpreted as an elaboration 
of principles already known through the Bible—a general strategy that Protestants 
applied to accommodate scientific evidence to biblical teachings (Møller, 2000). 

Westergaard, in a small pamphlet in which he publicly declares his faith, explic- 
itly dealt with the issue of how scientific and religious insights could co-exist. 
Commenting on Darwin's theory, he mentions how heredity makes itself felt every- 
where in human life and creates the foundation for the modern science of sociology. 
However, what Darwin's theory takes away (from a moral-Christian view of soci- 
ety) with one hand, it returns with the other: a Christian should never expect science 
to prove his (sic) faith. All one can expect from science are small indices of agree- 
ment—and these can indeed be found: “It follows from the central tenets of 
Darwinism that the sins of the fathers through heredity are visited on the children” 
(Westergaard, 1885, p. 13f). Blue Cross would follow the same line of reasoning in 
many of their publications: one article in the members’ magazine argued that God 
had put the law of heredity into human existence, and that this was actually a con- 
firmation of Exodus 20:5: “punishing the children for the sin of the fathers to the 
third and fourth generation” (Blue Cross, 1913). God had put the hereditary laws 
into nature so that misfortune would not spread (H.P. Aarestrup, 1915). This was a 
view that was shared and propagated by the revivalist moral elite. 
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Like the other parts of the moral elite, the revivalist elite accepted the disease 
frame and integrated it into their value frames. Bible and science supported each 
other—even if the exact status of the relationship varied. This only strengthened the 
belief that a religious awakening of the population was the best means to achieve 
resilience (to use an anachronistic expression) to alcoholism and other social ills. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have shown how three distinct moral elites were crucial in articulat- 
ing interpretive frames for the Danish temperance movement at the end of the nine- 
teenth and beginning of the twentieth century. By integrating insights from elite 
studies and the distinction of the framing approach between values and beliefs, I 
used SNA as well as interpretive methods to distinguish three clusters within the 
movement: a traditional, an organic, and a revivalist moral elite. While they all sup- 
ported the temperance cause, they did so by articulating and integrating values and 
causal beliefs in distinct ways. The disease frame was common to all clusters. 
Alcoholism was believed to be a disease and have degenerative effects on genera- 
tions to come, just as it was linked to other individual and social illnesses: criminal- 
ity, mental illness, epilepsy, and more. Each elite cluster managed to integrate these 
beliefs in their respective value frames: traditional conservatism, revivalist conser- 
vatism, and Enlightenment. 

While the diagnosis was thus the same, the cure varied according to beliefs: 
either the established moral elites should act on their faith and serve their local and 
national communities through treatment facilities or a theocratic civil society should 
emerge that would foster direct involvement of pastors, laymen, and members to 
enforce religious discipline and thus solve the alcohol question—or Enlightenment 
would prevail, and the value frames of education, direct democracy, or obedience to 
the laws of health would solve the problem. Each elite cluster in this way sought to 
amplify their values and integrate their disease belief into these values. 

In the end, the temperance movement all but vanished from Danish soil. This 
may very well be partially explained by elite strategies. In Sweden, the temperance 
elite managed to make their message resonate with the ideological project that 
would come to dominate the twentieth century there: social democracy. In Denmark, 
the temperance movement never gained a firm footing within the ruling political 
elites. It never came to be viewed as “progressive” in the same way as in Sweden. 

In 1917, a heavy tax increase on distilled spirits was enacted in Denmark, and 
from this point on (if not before), the movement began its steady decline. While it 
was successful in “drying out” some local parishes, it never managed to gather 
political support for a national referendum or enact a prohibition law—not to men- 
tion a transformation of society through associational Christianity. The sole suc- 
cessful strategy proved to be the Anstalt strategy (the treatment facility strategy) that 
could be integrated into the emerging welfare state. Blue Cross soon abandoned the 
civil society strategy of their founders and pursued a treatment strategy instead—a 
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strategy shift that would secure their survival as effectively the sole temperance 
organization left in Denmark. This is a survival that has left the organization as a 
service provider, but still with a position from which their leaders can articulate the 
temperance message. In the Danish Who's Who, only two individuals with ties to 
the temperance movement are represented from 2000 to 2018— both with ties to 
Blue Cross. 

Unbeknownst to the temperance actors at the time, the long-term political “col- 
oring" of the movement would—in part—depend on how the various moral elite 
clusters were able to integrate the new disease frame into their value frames. Here, 
the combined conservative bloc proved more successful from a purely survivalist 
point of view—even if it meant giving up on the radical civil society strategy envi- 
sioned by the Blue Cross founders. 


Implications for the Study of Social Movements 


For social movement scholars, the case study of the moral elite of the Danish tem- 
perance movement provides new paths for pursuing a research agenda that reveals 
how moral elites promote certain value and belief frames in social movements. Just 
as the field of social movement research may unwittingly have developed a blind 
spot regarding the role of morality in movements, so the role of movement elites in 
developing, amplifying, extending, etc. interpretive frames has been underappreci- 
ated. While concepts such as brokers, leaders, or entrepreneurs capture important 
aspects of movements and mobilization, they do not capture the fact that social 
movements also accumulate resources at the top of their organization, whether these 
be in the form of economic wealth, status, or the symbolic means to prioritize and 
synthesize ideological frames. Elites may also engage in movements with an eye to 
gaining such resources or propagating certain interpretive frames. Movement frames 
do not emerge from nothing; they are cultivated and spread by specific individuals. 
As Sophia Wathne shows in Chap. 7 of this book, such frames may emerge from the 
grassroots of a movement, and scholars should be mindful not to superimpose their 
own interpretations on activists. The study of moral elites in social movements may 
very well be considered the other side of the same coin: holding movement elites 
accountable for not deviating too far from the value frames of their members, adher- 
ents, and constituents. This is, I believe, an intention that is similar to what Sara 
Kalm and Anna Meeuwisse undertake in Chap. 12. While I have studied a move- 
ment that has left only modest traces in a small corner of the world, the agenda of 
holding movement elites accountable is valid everywhere. 
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The Dark Side of Laughter: Humour gese 
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Abstract Far-right grassroot organizations were early adopters of the internet and 
social media and have been using it to spread their ideologies, mobilize people and 
network since the 1990s. With the increased usage of social media, their communi- 
cation style has naturally changed. Due to the interactive nature of social media, the 
far-right groups started to communicate in a savvy style based on meme and DIY 
aesthetics. This style allows these groups to blurry the line between serious and 
irony (Shifman, L., Memes in Digital Culture. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 2014) but also between facts and misinformation 
(Klein, O., The Open Journal of Sociopolitical Studies 154—179, 2020). There is a 
burgeoning body of literature investigating the way and for what purposes such 
organizations use the internet in which the researchers look particularly on memes 
(Klein, O., The Open Journal of Sociopolitical Studies 154—179, 2020) but also 
humour (Billig, M., Comic racism and violence. In S. Lockyer, & M. Pickering 
(Eds.), Beyond a joke. The limits of humor (pp. 25-44). New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2005a; Billig, M., Laughter and ridicule. Towards a social critique of 
humor. London: SAGE Publications, 2005b). However, not many studies explored 
the link between humour and morality. The aim of this exploratory study, in which 
humour is viewed as a means of claims making and negotiation of political views, 
is to deepen the knowledge of how humour in memes produced and reproduced by 
far-right organizations can serve as a tool for constructing a moral order. To do so, I 
analysed memes used on the far-right Facebook page run by Czech organization 
Angry Mothers which engage in anti-Islam and anti-gender activism. Based on 
Michael Billig's (2005) distinction between rebellious and disciplinary humour, I 
argue that the organization used rebellious humour to present themselves as an 
alternative to mainstream media and resistance to the alleged dictatorship of liberal 
elites and disciplinary humour to put minorities (both sexual and ethnic) “in 
their place". 
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Introduction 


“So, members of Ku-Klux-Klan have a sense of humour", remarked Polish journal- 
ist Katarzyna Surmiak-Domafska, expressing her surprise when attending a Ku 
Klux Klan gathering and noticing her respondents' merchandise decorated with the 
tongue-in-cheek We Dream of White Christmas. 

Her surprise demonstrates the fact that far-right groups and their activities are 
usually deemed as being humourless and associated with darkness, aggressivity, 
hatred and violence. On the other hand, humour is often considered to be something 
fundamentally positive and perceived as a desirable quality in people. The reality, 
however, can be quite the opposite. While the far-right's communication undoubt- 
edly consists of all the negativity listed above, their communication can often be 
humorous, witty and playful. Indeed, right-wing propaganda frequently includes 
material that is jokey in its intent (Billig, 2005a, 2005b). In fact, the data used for 
the analysis in this contribution was originally gathered in order to examine the way 
Czech anti-feminist, far-right groups used their social media to spread moral panic 
and construct the members of LGBT- minority and feminists as folk devils. 
However, what struck me the most after coding and analysing the collected data was 
the number of jokes, irony and satire present on the analysed Facebook pages. It 
turned out that humour was an essential discursive strategy present in the communi- 
cation of the studied group (by far the most frequently used reaction to the posts of 
the group was "haha"), and it was used for more than merely entertaining the page's 
followers. Humour was also being used to frame a minority group of people as a 
threat to moral values of the majority within the society. 

The nature of the internet and the way people use it undoubtebly affected the 
style of the communication of the studied organization. It is a well-known fact that 
far-right groups were early adaptors of the internet using various forums to dissemi- 
nate their ideology as early as the mid-1990s (Muis et al., 2021). Since then, the 
internet has served these groups as a public space for debating, exchanging posi- 
tions, showing support to each other and networking (Caiani & Wagemann, 2009). 
In the beginning, such actors predominantly operated in the shadows of their own 
websites and discussion forums and mostly reached the people who deliberately 
looked them up, in other words, the people who were already agreeing with their 
ideology and political views or were at the very least interested in knowing more 
about it. However, around 2010, using forums such as 4chan and 8chan and social 
media such as Facebook, far-right activists managed to reach a mainstream audi- 
ence, and their posts became much more widely viewed and disseminated 
(Nagle, 2017). 

This achievement can be explained by the change in their communication style, 
as a broader audience would be out of reach if the groups kept posting only ideo- 
logical manifestos and pictures of swastikas (Nagle, 2017). Instead, grassroots 
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organizations and activists (not only the far-right oriented) started to communicate 
in a savvy style based on meme and DIY aesthetics. This style allows these groups 
to blur the line between seriousness and irony (Shifman, 2014) but also between 
facts and misinformation (Klein, 2020). Although on social media memes and funny 
visuals are often dismissed as shallow entertainment, their affordance allows their 
users to participate in a public sphere and negotiate their political and moral views 
and identities (Shifman, 2014). After all, the US election campaign 2016, during 
which Donald Trump's supporters used memetic aesthetics to infiltrate sites from 
The Donald subreddit to mainstream internet culture, proved that the memes of the 
new online right-wing movement should be taken seriously (Nagle, 2017). 
Accordingly, I understand humour as a means of claim making that can serve as a 
tool for negotiating moral values in the society by putting people with “undesirable 
behaviour" into their place. 

In this exploratory study, I scrutinize how the far-right activists use humour to 
negotiate morally desirable and undesirable identities online. To do so, I scraped 
two Facebook pages run by a Czech far-right group known by the moniker Angry 
Mothers. While we already have some knowledge about the usage of memes by far- 
right groups in the US and Western European contexts, they remained rather over- 
looked in the context of Central and Eastern Europe. In said areas, the memes are 
partly influenced by the Western branches of far right but also draws on local con- 
texts, historical settings and collective memory of the region. As Billig (2005a, 
2005b) correctly points out, humour manifests differently in different times and 
places, and different groups may deem something funny or unfunny. The production 
and reception of humour are essentially dependent on not only on the producer of 
the joke and the audience but also on the specific culture and social group to which 
they belong. Therefore, the contribution of this study lies in providing a deeper 
understanding of the usage of humour as a communication tool of far-right actors in 
Czechia. To analyse the material, I draw on the theory of rebellious and disciplinary 
humour (Billig, 2005a, 2005b) and the theory of moral boundaries (Lamont, 1992), 
i.e. symbolic lines that people draw to make distinctions between people with whom 
they identify and between people with whom they do not want to be associated. In 
other words, between "people like us" and social categories, they perceive as violat- 
ing moral norms (Lamont, 2000). Lamont (2000) argues that studying moral bound- 
aries of individuals allows us to reconstruct how, for instance, workers come to 
adopt racist positions (p. 5). While partially agreeing with this statement, I argue 
that the racist position does not arise only from the cultural and material worlds the 
workers inhabit, but it is a two-way street: the supply side provides the supporters 
with ideological content which often precedes the formation of opinions by the 
demand side. Therefore, it is important to study the ways in which the supply side 
serves its ideological content to its supporters. 

I will start this article by briefly introducing the group that is in the focus of this 
study and continue by discussing the role of humour in social movements. 
Afterwards, I will discuss the relationship between humour and morality. Later, I 
present the methods I used to collect and analyse my data. I finish with the presenta- 
tion of my findings. 
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On its website, the group presents itself as a group of middle-aged, conservative 
women who are dissatisfied with the liberally oriented development of Czech soci- 
ety and do not feel represented by the political elite. While some members of the 
group have been active on the internet since 2009, the group gained visibility mostly 
due to their emergence in the Anti-Islam protests in 2015 during which they discur- 
sively exploited their motherhood and women's identity to oppose the acceptance of 
refugees in Czechia in the name of women's rights. However, later they stated that 
the group consists of politically aware citizens—both men and women—and the 
usage of the word mothers in their name has a symbolic value referring to parental 
instincts and traditional values. In doing so, the group capitalizes on the members' 
supposed women sex identity to portray themselves as morally superior since 
women are often portrayed as morally pure individuals. These associations are 
derived from the value placed on caring and nurturance, the importance of mother's 
love and the overriding value of peace (Tronto, 1993). Accordingly, Angry Mothers’ 
chairperson Eva Hrindová claimed in one of her speeches: “we, women, are more 
sensitive to injustice" (Svatotiová, 2020). When I interviewed her in October 2018, 
she admitted: “despite the fact that both, men and women, can become members of 
the organization, we chose the name Angry Mothers to symbolize the powerful 
energy a mother can develop when she is worried about her children and wants to 
protect them". 

According to its website, the organization has approximately 5200 members and 
was officially registered in February 2016. However, during the interview, the chair- 
person of the group claimed that the core of the group consists of approximately 20 
active members. The group engages in a diverse range of activities which includes 
publishing books, sending letters to politicians and organizing public events, but the 
organization's main activity is running websites and social media pages. 

While they became visible through their activity in the Czech anti-Jihad move- 
ment, their agenda consists of a wide range of issues. Among them are some rather 
obvious themes such as opposing sexual education in elementary schools, opposing 
LGBT+ rights, supporting white supremacism and promoting heteronormative 
order in Czech society, but they also promote alternative medicine and support the 
right to give birth at home. Their Facebook page Angry Mothers which was founded 
in 2016 and followed by more than 45,000 people (making it one of the most fol- 
lowed far-right pages in the Czech context) was shut down by Facebook authorities 
in August 2018 due to the spread of hatred and misinformation. Two months later, 
in October 2018, the same group started running another Facebook page with a new 
name—Antifeminist Strike. During the few months of its existence, it managed to 
gather more than 10,000 followers. However, it was officially shut down by 
Facebook authorities in March 2019. While the group became known as opponents 
to Islam and immigration, their later activities rather focused on opposition to wom- 
en's rights and LGBT- rights that they united under the label “gender ideology". By 
focusing on this theme, the group joined the global trend known under the label 
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"anti-gender campaigns" that engage in spreading a conspiracy theory about a dan- 
gerous "gender ideology", the aim of which is to diminish all differences between 
men and women and genocide of white people (Kuhar & Paternotte, 2017). 

There are three types of activists involved in the anti-gender campaigning in 
Czechia, and each group uses different styles of rhetoric. The first group consists of 
official representatives of the Catholic Church and those activists that are directly 
associated with the Church and, thus, frame their arguments in religious terms. The 
second group are activists, who avoid being associated with the Church and pay 
particular attention to present their arguments as based on sound scientific research 
and economic theories. The last group, to which Angry Mothers belong, consists of 
activists that have direct links to far-right and anti-Islam organizations, both politi- 
cal parties and social movements. These activists use populist strategies and target 
mostly working-class people while opposing "corrupted elites, media and cosmo- 
politan liberals" (Kuhar & Paternotte, 2017). This particular group has no justifica- 
tion for religious arguments in Czechia, where most of the population identify as 
atheists, neither they can support their arguments through scientific evidence as they 
use a low, "closer to people" discursive style. Therefore, these groups, active mainly 
on social media, draw on language of morality and use a communication style remi- 
niscent of tabloid media, using powerful images accompanied with short, emotion- 
ally coloured comments and exclamation marks. However, as the analytical section 
of this article shows, besides angry emotions, they often attempt to trigger positive 
emotions in their followers and high among them is laughter. 


Humour as the Weapon of the Powerless 


Social movements are defined as a collective effort to make or prevent a change in 
society (Della Porta & Diani, 2006). Therefore, social movements, by their defini- 
tion, express dissatisfaction with the way things are and aim to establish the legiti- 
macy of a specific claim about a social condition and to then put that interpretation 
of reality into action (Goode & Ben-Yehuda, 2009). They do so by using various 
strategies. 

Since social movements are “outsiders” in the mainstream political process 
(Goode & Ben-Yehuda, 2009), these actors suffer from a lack of direct access to 
lawmakers as well as to media gatekeepers. To affect lawmakers or at least change 
the mindset and values of populations, they need to choose some other ways of 
reaching their audience. With this goal in mind, they often frame their claims as a 
question of morality (Snow & Benford, 2000). Thus, they often draw on moral 
shocks (Jasper & Poulsen, 1995) or moral panics (Goode & Ben-Yehuda, 2009) by 
which they try to affect the moral judgement of the people who they could poten- 
tially mobilize into action. While these rhetorical techniques have already attracted 
some scholarly attention, the usage of humour as a means of changing the public 
mindset is rather an under researched area (Hart, 2007) despite the fact that witty 
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and humorous slogans, banners and merchandise, as well as playful performances, 
have always been somewhat present in protests (Kuipers, 2008; Hart, 2007). 

In sociology, humour as a means of political protest was first taken into account 
by Obdrlik (1942) who described the Czech jokes about Germans as gallows 
humour and political resistance during the period when Czechoslovakia was occu- 
pied by Nazi Germany. Later, in the early 1980s, humour became a matter of study 
in the history of protests. Most of the historians who studied social movements drew 
on the theory of Michail Bakhtin (1984) and the carnival festivals during which 
political protests were possible as long as they were done by joking. Such carnivals, 
however, got out of hand sometimes and ended up in outright rebellious movements 
(Hart, 2007). Charles Tilly (1986) further showed how the practice of charivari, a 
form of ritual manifestation related to carnivals, turned into a direct political protest 
against the local authorities in the seventeenth century in Dijon (p. 32-33). 

Later, scholars mostly studied humour as the weapon of the weak. Christie 
Davies (2007), similarly to Obdrlik (1942), showed how oppressed people used 
jokes in precarious situations, in this case people living under the dictatorial regime 
of the Soviet Union. She described such jokes as the "jokes of the powerless against 
the absolutely powerful" (p. 291). Additionally, Thomas Olesen (2007) argued that 
humour can function to bridge a distance. He claims that “humour as a symbol in 
framing across distance can be powerful because it often evokes human frailties and 
imperfections that are universally recognizable" because when “a communicator 
uses humour in that way he opens himself to the recipient of his message by implic- 
itly saying: ‘I am only human just like you’” (p. 25). Nghiem Lien Huong (2007) 
showed how the collective nature of humour in the workplace can foster the percep- 
tion of community in the social movement of the working class. Krista Cowman 
(2007) demonstrated that while manifestation of feminized politics performed by 
suffragettes became the butt of contemporary jokes among an uncomprehending 
public, suffragettes also used humour as a deliberate tactic, to diffuse hostility, to 
gain suffragettes a hearing or to emphasize the ridiculous aspects of their opponents 
(Cowman, 2007). Harry H. Hiller (1983) demonstrated that humour is an important 
means of communication intimately related to conflict in social movements. Finally, 
Rachel V. Kutz-Flamenbaum (2014) discussed how humour can be used as a com- 
municative and emotional strategy for social movement activists and organizations. 
She distinguished between humour directed outside the group in the forms of tactics 
and frames and the humour that was used inside movement in regards to leadership, 
collective identity and emotional labour. Knight (2015) showed how ironic humour 
was used in slogans as a reaction to neoliberal measures in Greece and how it ques- 
tioned the relationship between wealth and democracy and reframed the politi- 
cal debate. 

All these mentioned studies focused on humorous protest performances of peo- 
ple with whom the researchers rather sympathized and described humour as a form 
of resistance: a boost for the oppressed and the means to undermine their oppressor. 
However, humour is also used by the social movements whose ideological views are 
less favourable. There are a few studies examining the humour within the discourses 
of far-right grassroots organizations. For instance, Michael Billig (2005a, 2005b) 
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looked into websites of Ku Klux Klan supporters and classified their violent racist 
jokes into categories and highlighted the blatantly cruel and bigoted aspects of racist 
jokes. In his earlier study of three extreme right websites, Billig (2001) showed that 
the organizations use a meta-discourse that allows them to justify their content as 
“just jokes,” arguing that the extreme language of racist hatred is a matter of enjoy- 
ment, as the websites he studied portrayed the imagining of extreme violence as a 
matter of humour. The body of the literature on far right and humour is further 
burgeoning due to the fact that far-right organizations thrive especially in the online 
environment that require a witty communication style. As Nagle (2017) showed, 
certain online platforms allow the alt right to use the meme-based, DYI aesthetics 
that help them to cover their ideology in a jokey way and reach wider audiences than 
only like-minded groups of followers. 

Following these scholars, I argue that humour in the communication of social 
movements should be taken into serious consideration, because, as Tanja Petrović 
(2018) puts it “the ambiguity of political parody, its reflexivity, and its capacity to 
build or reconfigure affective communities are workings of political humor that 
enable individuals to embrace their own involvement and vulnerability and the 
ambiguous and unpredictable moral consequences of their complex positioning as 
an authentic and potentially productive form of engaging with political reality" 
(p. 201). It is no coincidence that comedians such as Beppe Grillo or Jimmy Morales 
have managed to make a career in politics and that there is massive consumption of 
parodic media content which citizens often treat as a more accurate source of infor- 
mation than mainstream, corporate media (Petrovic, 2018, p. 202). In short, there is 
an intimate relationship between humour and politics. Not only has humour 
remerged as an innovative political tool (Klumbytė, 2014), it also became politics 
itself, performatively inhabiting the very practice of politics (Petrovic, 2018). As 
Kuipers (2008) rightly argued, political humour becomes part of the political land- 
scape since it highlights social rights and disagreements and can sometimes spill 
over into serious political discourse (p. 371). 

To summarize, I understand humour and jokes as a discursive tool that allows 
social actors to engage with their target audience and fuel emotional responses to 
political issues through a repetition of specific themes, framings and extremist ide- 
ologies, under the guise of entertainment. 


Humour and Moral Boundaries 


I believe that the existing research studying the transnational anti-gender dis- 
course overlooks the importance of the specific socioeconomic background of the 
audience to which the humorous discursive style is supposed to appeal. Based on 
the data analysis, I argue that the Catholic anti-gender campaigners draw mostly on 
religious arguments; conservative, neoliberal anti-gender campaigners target their 
middle-class audiences with scientific and economic arguments; groups such Angry 
Mothers use the low political style based on humiliation, ridicule, powerful images 
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and tabloid style news to appeal to less educated, working-class people (Ostiguy, 
2017). Previous research pointed out that workers put more emphasis on moral cri- 
teria than their upper middle-class counterparts (Lamont, 2000). Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the humour of such organizations often draws on moral boundaries 
which serve as a means to separate people into groups and generate feelings of simi- 
larity and group membership among the followers of the page (Lamont, 2000; 
Lamont, 1992). Such moral boundaries often work to provide people with a space 
in which they can affirm their worth and preserve their dignity, a space in which 
they can express their own identity and competence (Lamont, 2000, p. 4). 

As I demonstrate in the analytical section, morality and dignity lie in the centre 
of the perception of social hierarchies constructed by the discourse of Angry 
Mothers. Their populist distinction between “us”, morally pure Czech people, and 
"them", corrupted elites and immoral minorities, was integral to all jokes they made. 
The link between morality and humour is hardly surprising. Morality of humour and 
laughter has been a subject of a scholastic debate since Ancient Greece. The ques- 
tion was mostly whether it was moral or not to laugh at jokes that made fun of 
someone else's misfortune. For instance, Socrates claimed that since people are 
laughing at the false conceits of their friends, they were taking pleasure in evil 
(Billig, 2005a, 2005b, p. 40), and both Freud and Bergson highlighted the cruelty 
and aggression in humour (Ibid). On the other hand, humour can also serve as a tool 
to express whatis morally right or wrong and symbolically put people to their place". 

In this article, I draw on the theory of humour that was developed by Michael 
Billig in his book Laughter and Ridicule as he pays particular attention to the moral 
aspects of humour. Billig (2005a, 2005b) distinguishes between two types of 
humour, or rather ridicule. His classification is based on who is ridiculing whom 
and from which position. He calls the first type "disciplinary humour" which he 
defines as humour that “mocks those who break social rules, and thus can be seen to 
aid the maintenance of those rules" (p. 202). In this case, ridicule functions as dis- 
ciplinary tool creating a morally good society. 

He calls the second type of humour “rebellious” and defines it as the humour 
which *mocks the social rules, and, in its turn, can be seen to challenge, or rebel 
against, the rules" (p. 202). While the former is used by superiors to maintain their 
power, the latter is used by subordinates to challenge the authority. The disciplinary 
humour contains an intrinsic conservatism, whereas the rebellious humour is associ- 
ated with radicalism (Billig, 2005a, 2005b, p. 202). Billig's (2005a, 2005b) distinc- 
tion proves particularly useful while analysing the communication of a far-right 
grassroots organization. On one hand, as representatives of the "normal majority" 
(as they call themselves), they use humour to discipline people such as sexual and 
ethnic minorities who deviate from the heteronormative lifestyle desirable within 
the system of the nationalist ideology. On the other hand, they are a grassroots orga- 
nization that is trying to turn people against the official political system and democ- 
racy and present themselves as the real resistance in the time of a new liberal 
dictatorship. They do so by using the rebellious humour mocking the representa- 
tives of the political system. 
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The aim of the article is to identify which social categories the organization per- 
ceives as violating moral norms and what moral standards the group uses to evaluate 
other people. In other words, I explore how the far-right organization concretely 
defines “us” and “them” and draws the lines between the worthy and the less wor- 
thy. To understand what themes and categories emerged among the jokes and memes 
published on the studied Facebook pages, I first used the application Netvizz to 
scrape the pages and gather all visuals that were published during the period of 
12 months, starting in February 2018, when I began conducting the research, and 
ending in February 2019. In October 2018, I conducted an interview with the chair- 
person of the organization who gave me a permission to use the material published 
on their social media. In total, I worked with 400 images. The database consisted of 
both images reposted from other websites and images that were made by the mem- 
bers of the organization themselves. 

After I created the corpus of images, I used inductive coding to detect patterns 
and regularities among the visuals. I went through the images several times and 
categorized them into clusters—I was particularly interested in who was the butt of 
the joke and what means were used to make fun of them. Since the meaning of the 
joke was very often conveyed through an interplay of words and images, I was inter- 
ested in the interaction of these two dimensions of the jokes. Informed by Critical 
Discourse Analysis (CDA) (Wodak & Meyer, 2016), I focused on the underlying 
messages behind the jokes, specifically their moral dimension. Through the analy- 
sis, I attempted to interpret the images in the context of far-right discourse that was 
informed by academic literature on far right as well as by a long-term ethnographic 
Observation of the Facebook group. I decided to present three posts for each identi- 
fied theme. The aim of the analysis is, however, not to claim a strict sense of repre- 
sentativity. Instead, my analysis is mainly descriptive and exploratory, and I attempt 
to present an illustrative example. 


Those Who Laugh Together, Belong Together 


“Us, the victims of the system" 


The humour used by the organization was based on the populist division “us” 
against “them”. When portraying the “us”, the admins used light-hearted jokes that 
made fun of the shared joys and sorrows of everyday life of the working class peo- 
ple. In such jokes, the admins deliberately put themselves and their followers into a 
rebellious position. They ridiculed the system in which they were helpless citizens 
with no power. Such jokes were thematically centred around the lifestyle and misery 
of the low-income class and wittily portrayed the inequality from the point of view 
of those who struggle. Such jokes seemed to serve as the symbolic glue for the 
people who followed the page as they could laugh about the very issues they had to 
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deal with in their everyday lives. These jokes were political; however, they were not 
based on humiliation and ridicule, but they played on stereotypes that were sup- 
posed to criticize and highlight the incongruities in the society. They mainly pointed 
out that Czech people are being robbed of basic resources such as water, that public 
services do not work, that the public institutions such as post offices do not function 
and that the Czech government is not able to maintain the roads effectively enough 
for safe driving. While such jokes can seem innocent at first, and might seem not to 
explicitly represent the far-right ideology, they are very serious claims about the 
dissatisfaction with state affairs. Through such jokes, the group shaped their identity 
as “we”, the people who struggle and are left behind by our elites. 

These jokes were further fed by the Czech collective memory. In post-communist 
countries, such jokes have a long tradition. Under the communist rule, they served 
as a critique of the political system—"since the state controlled the economy and 
claimed responsibility for the welfare of its citizens and repeatedly told them how 
well off they were" (Davies, 2007, p. 297) despite the fact that the housing and 
working conditions were not satisfactory and the collectivized agriculture could not 
provide enough food. With such jokes, the group emphasize how out-of-touch 
Czech politicians are with the needs and everyday life of ordinary citizens and por- 
tray themselves as vulnerable citizens punching up (Figs. 11.1, 11.2, 11.3). 


"The Corrupted Elites" 


In contrast to their own position which was defined as the underdog, the group 
often drew boundaries against politicians and people working in the media that were 
judged as lacking personal integrity and sincerity. While these people achieved a 
high socioeconomic status, they were portrayed as lacking moral worth. This is 
because in the workers' understanding of the world, work signals a form of moral 
purity and is often mobilized to draw boundaries between decent people and the 
others (Lamont, 2000, p. 24). The liberal elites were often portrayed as lazy and 
untrustworthy but also as manipulative and actively using their resources, such as 
access to media gatekeepers, to brainwash the ordinary citizens (Figs. 11.4, 
11.5, 11.6). 


"The Silenced Majority" 


In contrast to these elites, the admins of the Facebook page positioned them- 
selves as the "resistance" to the "liberal dictatorship". Through this kind of humour, 
they portrayed the current political regime in Czechia, and more generally in the 
European Union and Western democracies, as the “Absurdistan” in which “normal 
people” still retaining “common sense” were “victims” of the political abuse. As 
Kuhar and Paternotte (2017) rightly observed, members of the anti-gender move- 
ment tend to present themselves as “the heirs of Ghandi or Socrates", that is, as the 
“members of a movement of resistance” (p. 1). They do so by blaming elites, tech- 
nocrats, gender scholars and feminist activists and international and supranational 
powers, often reduced to the metonymy “Brussels”, for imposing perversions on 
powerless peoples. Obdrlik (1942) showed that Czechs in Czechia occupied by 
Nazi regime used humour as a symbol of resistance, joking in order to bolster 
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Fig. 11.1 “Next week, we will install radar measuring the pace” 


morale and hope for the oppressed, making the fear and the tragedy of the moment 
seem only temporary (Martineau, 1972). However, the group analysed in this article 
used humour to construct an impression of living in a situation similar to the World 
War II regime and presented itself as the “resistance of modern times", the “voice of 
the helpless people" and the alternative to the mainstream media, portrayed in the 
memes as "brainwashing machinery". They strategically used irony to highlight that 
in the “dictatorship of multiculturalism and gender ideology", it is enough to be 
white or heterosexual to be labelled as an extremist. With such jokes, the admins can 
fuel the feelings of injustice. The fact that the group's Facebook pages were shut 
down several times by Facebook authorities for spreading hatred was further 
exploited by the organization to strengthen their narrative of being silenced in the 
era of “liberal totalitarianism” (Figs. 11.7, 11.8, 11.9). 


“The Islamized Elites” 


Furthermore, the elites were portrayed as immoral and corrupt, not only in the 
economic realm but also as those who betray their people in the name of unnatural, 
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Fig. 11.2 "Keep rowing, man! Water! Don't you want way too much from life?" 


multiculturalist ideology. In such jokes, European leaders were portrayed as “overly 
politically correct", or in other words “subordinate to the demands of the Muslim 
world". The basis of the humour was highlighting the supposed irony in which 
Western civilization, proud of its tolerance, seems to be more backwards in regards 
to women's rights than countries in the East. This manoeuvre was a smart move 
which helped the racist organization to cover their racist agenda. Instead of ridicul- 
ing the minorities themselves, they reframed themselves from their privileged posi- 
tion to the naughty, powerless side. Instead of simply ridiculing the ethnic and 
religious minorities, they made it seem as though they are rebelling against the 
demands of political correctness and that they despise the hypocrisy of "western 
elites" that in the name of political correctness abandon women's rights. While 
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criticizing “modern feminism” for creating non-men and non-women, they pre- 
sented themselves as the last defenders of European women whose safety and free- 
dom were left behind by the immoral, dishonest elites. While the members of the 
organization portrayed themselves as punching up and criticizing immoral elites, 
they were ironically also punching down by marginalizing, disrespecting and ridi- 
culing Muslim women (Figs. 11.10, 11.11, 11.12). 


*Folk Devils" 


Finally, as I demonstrated earlier (Svatonova, 2021), a lot of the communication 
of anti-gender campaigners is based on creating moral panic in society. Moral panic 
is a condition or episode, during which a person or group of persons become viewed 
as a threat to moral values and interests. Such goal was achieved by using persuasive 
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images of so-called folk devils, the deviants who served as the embodiment of the 
decadent moral values of contemporary society (Cohen, 1972, 2011, p. 1). The type 
of jokes targeted and humiliated the enemies who represent the “freaks” threatening 
the values and structural order in society. In such posts, the admins used disciplinary 
humour to humiliate sexual and gender minorities whose performance of masculin- 
ity and femininity was viewed as perverse. However, the aim of such jokes was not 
only to make fun of the individuals depicted in the images. Instead, the aim of the 
memes was to suggest that the entire society is going in a wrong direction, "driven 
by ideologies” such as feminism due to which traditional femininity and 
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masculinity are dying out. As such, they suggest, we are witnessing the “genocide” 
of white, Western civilization as with the death of traditional gender roles, the tradi- 
tional family model dies out as well because people no longer follow what is natural 
and do not reproduce “as they should". While the members of the sexual minority 
were the butt of the jokes, they were also presented as victims of the system. These 
types of jokes, however, revealed that despite the members of the organization iden- 
tified with the underdog, they were further reproducing the marginalization of an 
already marginalized group of people from a position of members of the dominant 
strata of society (Figs. 11.13, 11.14, 11.15). 
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Concluding Remarks 


Throughout this article, I argued that the group Angry Mothers used humour and 
jokes to promote their ideological views through entertainment. In fact, the organi- 
zation themselves made it very clear that they use humour in order to communicate 
their political views. After their second Facebook page reached 5000 followers, the 
chairperson made a status to thank them: 
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“Thank you so much for your interest and we hope that through the occasional laughter we 
can better understand the absurdity of activism these days. After all, it is not so funny, but it 
seems that making fun of it helps to spread the word :-) Thank you!” 


Based on the findings of the analysis, I argued that the organization Angry 
Mothers attempted to build an affective community distinguished by the shared 
moral views through their communication online. The aim of the analysis was to 
identify the moral boundaries between those who laugh and those at whom they 
laughed. The findings showed that the group used their Facebook page to present 
themselves as “the resistance” and an alternative source of information and a “com- 
mon reason logic” in the time of corrupted liberal media. Moreover, the humorous 
nature of their communication and political parody provided them with the oppor- 
tunity to construct a discourse outside of the realm of conventional political speech. 

The humour was, in general, used to ridicule the group’s opponents and people 
who were deemed undeserving of a place in Czech society. Those people were 
either presented as politicians ignoring people and lacking dignity, or minorities 
lacking traditional moral values. While other researchers (Weaver 2011; Billig, 
2005a, 2005b) pointed out that the humour used in the communication of right-wing 
organizations is based on ridiculing minorities, the findings of my analysis also 
showed that the admins often posted jokes that made fun of the “subordinate 
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position” of the target audience and their demands being not met by the system. In 
that sense, humour was presented as a coping strategy to deal with something one 
cannot change: if ywe cannot fight the system, at least we have to laugh at it. 

In fact, in the case of the community following the page, it remains a question 
whether we can talk about the humour as the weapon of the weak. On one hand, it 
is obvious that the intended audience of these Facebook pages is people living out- 
side of the capital, belonging to the working class, having lower education and 
income and ultraconservative attitudes. On the other hand, they display the qualities 
that represent the majority of Czech society, i.e. whiteness, Czech nationality and 
heteronormative lifestyle. They often identify virtues such as working discipline, 
dignity and moral purity, as providing them with certain capital that "the others” 
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lack and therefore deserve to be mocked. One could argue that the humour used in 
the discourse draws on the white privilege of the followers of the page and therefore 
they use it as a quality which puts them above others. 

While far-right organizations and the jokes they publish are often criticized for 
the lack of moral goodness and therefore described as unfunny, one cannot deny that 
there was certain appeal to “moral belief systems” of the audience. All the jokes had 
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strong moral dimension, dividing the society into groups of “morally pure people” 
who are the victims of the system, “immoral corrupted elites” and “immoral, pervert 
deviants” who want to impose their decadent lifestyle on the rest of the society. It is, 
however, clear that the jokes were not harmless, especially in the case of the jokes 
that ridiculed sexual and ethnic minorities—their repetition can clearly serve to 
cement stereotypes in the public mind, and thus perpetuate prejudice and discrimi- 
nation (Husband, 1988). While racist and misogynist websites often use the strategy 
of defending themselves by claiming that “they are only joking”, Angry Mothers 
used a reverse strategy trying to convince their audience that the “jokes might be 
funny but ought to be taken seriously” as they depict the real threats and problems. 

Finally, it is important to point out that while the jokes posted by Angry Mothers 
were not innocent, they were much less violent and much more moderate than jokes 
published on other extremist websites such as Ku Klux Klan (Billig, 2005a, 2005b). 
This fact supports the hypothesis that women’s participation in far-right political 
organizations often helps to soften the “public face” of the far-right extremism as 
well as helps to make the accusations against feminism and femonationalist 
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arguments more legitimate. The fact that the humour used in the posts was less vio- 
lent than the one Billig (2001, 2005a, 2005b) described in his studies, nonetheless, 
does not mean the studied Facebook page was less dangerous and did not engage in 
structural violence. It did consist of posts that were based on misinformation and 
exaggerated reality in which particularly Muslim men and transgender people were 
depicted as dangerous, violent individuals and deviants. These messages were not 
conveyed in a humorous way but rather in the forms of "alternative news that 
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official media do not publish" mostly reposted from international anti-jihad, white 
supremacist websites and websites with pro-Russian propaganda and, therefore, not 
presented in this article. 
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Chapter 12 A 
Emotions, Morality, and Political nis 
Participation Behaviors in Online Activism 


Jun Liu 


Abstract The chapter analyzes emotional expressions and corresponding moral 
dimensions in messages posted on the Chinese social media Weibo, and the partici- 
pation character of public responses online, modeling their emergence and trajecto- 
ries, and explaining the conditions that are necessary for them to evolve. Through 
statistical and qualitative interpretative analyses of a sample of observed emotions 
of Weibo posts over the course of 26 days in the Quangang carbon nine leak inci- 
dent, as online environmental activism in 2018, we reveal that (1) different emotions 
exert miscellaneous effects on participation behaviors; (2) the same emotion would 
have disparate effects on different types of participation behaviors; and (3) the 
occurrence of moral dimensions especially promoted the generation and expression 
of activists’ emotions, which were magnified and strengthened through their spread 
on Weibo. Emotional expressions and their moral dynamics have shaped, but also 
been shaped by, the nature of the event and specific sociopolitical context and expe- 
rience. The implications advance the understudied complexity between emotions, 
morality, and political participation behaviors in online activism in the authoritarian 
context. 


Keywords Online activism - Emotion - Morality - Political participation behaviors 
: China - Weibo 


Often considered as a central dynamic in political movement and activism, emo- 
tions—such as anger, fear, pride, and disgust—accompany, condition, and coordi- 
nate every stage of movement and activism (e.g., Aminzade & McAdam, 2002, 
p. 140; Goodwin & Jasper, 2004; Goodwin et al., 2009; Herzog & Golden, 2009; 
Jasper, 2011, 2018). Meanwhile, as "human capacities for emotion evolved to 
increase moral commitments to others, social structures and culture,’ as Turner and 
Stets (2006, p. 544) explicated, human emotions "are ultimately connected to 
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morality." Activists and movement organizations utilize moral judgment to motivate 
political action as emotionally laden conscientious objection (e.g., Horberg et al., 
2011), evoke moral shock and outrage to spur movement participation even in the 
absence of a network of contacts (e.g., Goodwin et al., 2000), and maneuver moral 
appeal and rhetoric to heighten positive emotions for mobilization and involvement 
(e.g., Jung, 2020; Lipsitz, 2018). 

Yet studies concerning emotions in online activism—let alone emotions and 
morality—have remained “marginal” (Ahmed et al., 2017, p. 447), even though the 
Internet, especially social media, is increasingly becoming a relevant sphere for the 
expression, activation, and contagion of emotions when people engage in political 
behavior (e.g., Ahmed et al., 2017; Jones et al., 2013; Knudsen & Stage, 2012). So 
far, scholarship in this vein has paid less attention to the complexity between emo- 
tions and different political participation behaviors in online activism. As Wahl- 
Jorgensen (2012) explained, a presumption that considers emotion as the opposite 
of reason and rationality fundamentally leads to such a lacuna in interrogating 
mediated political participation. Furthermore, among studies that have explored 
emotions and political participation, most have considered cases in democratic con- 
texts (e.g., Lee & Kwak, 2014; Valentino et al., 2011), leaving fewer looking at 
cases in a nondemocratic context, where a repressive or high-risk sociopolitical 
context may lead to distinctive patterns of emotional expression (e.g., Dal & Nisbet, 
2020; Yang & Jiang, 2015). 

To fill in the lacuna, this chapter analyzes emotional expressions and correspond- 
ing moral dimensions in messages posted on the Chinese social media Weibo, and 
the participation character of public responses online, modeling their emergence 
and trajectories, and explaining the conditions that are necessary for them to evolve. 
The Quangang “carbon nine leak incident,’ representing online environmental 
activism in 2018, is used as the case, with the investigation of emotional expressions 
in social media posts and different types of political participation online, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively. Our emotion-rich findings offer the following insights 
and implications for the understudied complexity of emotions and political partici- 
pation in an authoritarian context. For one thing, the relationship between different 
emotional expressions and online participation remains complicated and thus can- 
not be grouped together without regard for the specific event and its context. For 
another, a deliberative appropriation and management of moral dimensions in a 
repressive context have shaped emotional expressions into different roles than those 
in a democratic context. Particularly, this study reveals how the management and 
performance of moral emotions like anger and disgust by activists succeeded in 
attracting attention and encouraging online political participation in an authoritarian 
context. Besides, as basic human moral principles and foundations, empathy and 
sympathy— moral experiences in short—also facilitated the generation and expres- 
sion of activists’ emotions. By doing so, we advocate that a contextualized under- 
standing of both emotions and morality in social movements should drive scholarly 
inquiry. 

In the sections below, we first present a review of scholarship concerning emo- 
tions, morality, and (online) political activism, to illustrate the bourgeoning research 
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into emotions and online activism. With an acknowledgment of their contributions, 
we pinpoint two gaps that our study fills: the lack of understanding of the complex- 
ity of emotions, morality, and online participation behaviors, and the less-studied 
dimension of emotions and online activism in a nondemocratic context. Then, we 
draw on theories of emotion and online political participation behaviors as a basis 
for our theoretical reasoning, and we propose our research questions. Third, we lay 
out our methodological strategy, including case selection, data collection, and ana- 
lytical approaches. Fourth, we present our findings and discussions with plausible 
explanations, limitations, and reflections on our conclusion. 


Emotions in Political Participation 


Discussion of the role of emotions in political participation has experienced a pro- 
cess of being central, abolished, and resurgent (Goodwin et al., 2000; Jasper, 1998, 
2011). Until the 1960s, emotions occupied a core role in crowds’ political behavior 
outside normal institutions (e.g., Le Bon, 1897, p. 51; Turner & Killian, 1957). Yet 
emotions can sometimes denote immorality, while activists are sometimes consid- 
ered to be insane, alienated (Kornhauser, 1959), and socially dysfunctional 
(Lasswell, 1986). Rational-actor, structural, and organizational models, then, shifted 
their focus away from analyses of emotions (e.g., Gamson, 1975; McAdam, 1982), 
as political participants have been treated as being rational and morally acceptable, 
driven by an organization-based instrumental logic that “prevent[s] their being emo- 
tional" (Goodwin et al., 2000, p. 70). 

Yet as later studies have argued, emotionality should not be treated as counter- 
posing, but rather as complementary to and interlaced with rationality. As Goodwin 
et al. (2009, p. 9) explained, “emotions can be strategically used by activists and be 
the basis for strategic thought." The integration of the cultural-emotional dimension 
of social movements—"the cultural turn" coined in some studies (e.g., Goodwin 
et al., 2000, p. 77; Goodwin et al., 2004)—Trestores and revives the necessity to rec- 
ognize and capture emotional motivations and moral sensitivities for political action 
(Hoggett & Thompson, 2012; Jasper, 2008). As Goodwin and Pfaff (2001, p. 301) 
argued, "bringing emotions back in" is important not so much for the experiential 
richness it uncovers but because it "promises ... a better causal understanding of the 
‘nuts and bolts’ of popular mobilization, including a better grasp of factors like 
social networks, collective identities, and shared beliefs." 

With acknowledgment of emotion as a significant element in movement and 
activism, studies have explicated various roles that many types of emotions and 
moral impulses play in inspiring, energizing, or inhibiting political action when citi- 
zens engage with politics in different contexts. As a moral emotion “based on moral 
intuitions and principles" (Jasper, 2011, p. 287), anger is often considered to be a 
pivotal factor in the recruitment to, motivation for, and sustainability of political 
participation (Gould, 2009; Kühne & Schemer, 2015; Rodgers, 2010; Stürmer & 
Simon, 2009). As the most prevalent emotion in movements (Goodwin & Pfaff, 
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2001, p. 285), fear or moral panic would do the most to cripple collective action and 
destroy political rationality, as it leads people to act hastily—to panic—rather than 
to evaluate actions carefully (Jasper, 2018, p. 38). While positive emotions like 
pride, joy, happiness, and compassion would move people to engage in protest and 
express discontent (Ammaturo, 2016; Goodwin et al., 2000), negative emotions 
such as frustration, disgust (Herzog & Golden, 2009), shame (Goodwin & Pfaff, 
2001), and guilt (Norgaard, 2006) may discourage engagement in political action 
(for a general discussion, see Whittier, 2011). In reality, political activists strategize 
which types of emotions to display, as emotions differ in their hierarchies of values 
and moral (in)superiority and their subsequent capacities to stimulate or suppress 
various participation behaviors (Goodwin et al., 2004). 

While the question of how different online or computer-mediated emotion is 
from face-to-face emotion may remain somehow contested (e.g., Manstead et al., 
2011; Rice & Love, 1987), studies have increasingly acknowledged the similarity of 
the communication of emotions in face-to-face and computer-mediated interactions 
(Derks et aL, 2008; Garde-Hansen & Gorton, 2013; Manstead et al, 2011). 
Following such acknowledgment, the explanatory value of emotions in political 
behavior has been employed in the elaboration of online activism. For instance, 
blended with opinion, fact, and emotion, tweets during the Egyptian Uprising of 
2011 entailed emotive and phatic expressions, consequently establishing "affective 
publics" that were mobilized through expressions of sentiment, and engaging them 
with politics emotionally (Papacharissi, 2015; Papacharissi & de Fatima Oliveira, 
2012). Margolin and Liao (2018) explained the role of emotional expression in 
building solidarity and sustaining participation among social media crowds. 
Valenzuela et al. (2012) found that Facebook use illustrates political grievances as 
"the most important driver of protest behavior" Himelboim et al. (2016) interro- 
gated how emotional valence—positive and negative affect—shapes Twitter conver- 
sations on politics. Terms like "affective online environment" (Knudsen & Stage, 
2012, p. 149) and "online emotional appeals" (Jones et al., 2013) have emerged to 
denote the emotion-rich circumstance of the online environment and emotion- 
driven political expression and activism within it. 

Without denying the relevance of existing scholarship, we wish to point to two 
limitations, which this study addresses. First, even though studies have illustrated 
the role of emotions in online activism, most of them have delimited the scope of 
online political participation as posting or sharing (i.e., reposting) behavior on 
social media. To be clear, previous studies have oversimplified a variety of forms 
and degrees of political participation behaviors online by primarily focusing on 
what people post (e.g., Ahmed et al., 2017; Himelboim et al., 2016; Margolin & 
Liao, 2018) or repost (Song et al., 2016) on social media. Yet the conceptualization 
of online political participation involves a range of political “acts” (Verba & Nie, 
1987, p. 2) that capture different means and interactions that are enabled by the 
affordance of digital technology and taken by citizens to engage in politics beyond 
(re)posting behavior (e.g., Bakker & De Vreese, 2011; Vissers & Stolle, 2014). In a 
general discussion, Bakker and De Vreese (2011) differentiated between digital 
active participation (including responding to information online, signing a petition 
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online, and online poll participation) and digital passive participation (visiting dif- 
ferent websites) on the Internet. Taking Facebook-based participation and tradi- 
tional offline participation into consideration, Vissers and Stolle (2014) illustrated 
how Facebook fosters a range of political participation activities, such as "liking" 
and starting or joining a Facebook group. Furthermore, Carlsen et al. (2021) illus- 
trated the influence of patterns of online interaction on shaping divergent individual- 
level participation activities in political protest. Given the consideration of diverse 
participation behavior online, we hypothesize the following: 

Hypothesis: Different emotional expressions exert varying influence on various 
participation behaviors online. 

The other limitation points to the fact that existing studies have been predomi- 
nantly situated in the democratic context, with little attention being paid to the 
authoritarian context, where freedom of expression may be curtailed by repression 
and emotional expression thus encounters suppression by the regime (Calingaert, 
2010; Riis & Woodhead, 2010). Emotions are furthermore contextually articulated, 
experienced, perceived, and regulated (Barrett et al., 2011; Mesquita & Boiger, 
2014; Scherer et al., 2011; van Kleef et al., 2016), as "context both produces emo- 
tion and shapes how emotion is interpreted" (Greenaway et al., 2018, p. 2). Activists 
subsequently perform “emotion work,” or “the act of trying to change in degree or 
quality an emotion or feeling" (Hochschild, 1979, p. 561), to shape the trajectory of 
the movement and leverage its outcome. We hence ask the following: 

Research Question (RQ): How do online users express themselves via emotion 
work in the authoritarian context, and with which kind of political participation 
behaviors as the result, when they face the regime's suppression? 


Method 


Case Selection 


We take online environmental activism in the “carbon nine leak incident" (hereafter 
"the incident") in Quangang, in southeast China's Fujian Province, as a paradig- 
matic case study (Flyvbjerg, 2006, p. 232) for emotions and online political partici- 
pation, a case that highlights general characteristics of online environmentally 
driven political participation in contemporary China (also see, e.g., Brunner, 2017). 
The incident involved a petrochemical spill into the sea, with water and air pollution 
and 52 nearby residents hospitalized for medical treatment, due to the suspicion of 
being exposed to the leaked petrochemical contaminant (Shen, 2018). Both news 
media, like the Communist Party mouthpiece People's Daily, and social media, 
including Weibo, covered this incident, so that it drew national attention. The dis- 
cussions included Weibo users calling on the public to pay attention to this incident, 
arguing against the government's reaction, questioning the authenticity of the infor- 
mation, and urging the authorities to publish the truth and take effective action to 
reduce the damage. 
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We choose the discussion of the incident on Weibo for the following three rea- 
sons. First, Weibo maintains an influential platform in contemporary China. Over 
130 million, daily active users have established Weibo as a vibrant, contested, and 
high-visibility space in which people express and share opinions on political issues, 
disclose and criticize government malfeasance, and mobilize political action even 
“before authorities and censors [can] react” (Chan et al., 2013, p. 384). For that 
reason, Weibo remains a prime mechanism for exploring the evolving participation 
in online activism. Second, environmental activism is received with more tolerance 
by the authorities than other types of activism. Environmental activism mainly con- 
cerns environmental issues and does not challenge the authoritarian role, which 
fundamentally lowers the political risk of the activism itself, decreases the level of 
censorship by the regime, and hence spurs political participation (e.g., Sullivan & 
Xie, 2009; Yang, 2009). 

Third, while “affective appeals” (Brunner, 2017, p. 666), such as communication 
of grievances (Pu & Scanlan, 2012), flourish in online activism, in recent years the 
regime has adopted new strategies to govern online expression via the discourse of 
“wenming,” or civility, to suppress negative emotional energies like anger and 
indignation in order to demobilize activism online (Yang, 2018). Discerning emo- 
tional expressions in online activism in China hence offers a worthwhile opportu- 
nity to probe into the issue of how such new strategies of governance may discourage 
or undermine online activism, or how Internet users tactically employ emotion work 
to counter the government's “civilizing” initiative—thereby offering invaluable 
insight into an understudied field. 


Research Design 


We employed an exploratory mixed-methods (quantitative and qualitative) research 
design to analyze the data set. This design was most appropriate because we wanted 
to explore and explain the nature of emotions and online political participation by 
reducing overreliance on statistical data to explain a social occurrence and experi- 
ences that were mostly subjective (i.e., emotions) in nature. More specifically, in 
attempting to analyze the data, multiple linear regression and qualitative content 
analysis were combined according to the type of data analysis needed. While quan- 
titative regression analysis can provide much room for identifying predictive vari- 
ables, qualitative analysis allows for a nuanced interpretation and insight into 
meanings within online posters and interactions. For the qualitative part, we selected 
examples from posters on the Quangang event for analysis. The research was con- 
ducted in phases between November 4, the day that the incident occurred, and 
November 30, 5 days after the authorities announced the official result of the inves- 
tigation. The data were collected sequentially to explore and to explain participation 
patterns that emerged in relation to various emotions. In short, statistical analysis 
and qualitative content analysis were combined and considered complementary to 
each other (Johnson et al., 2007) because they all helped in elaborating different 
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aspects of emotions and online participation on the site as directed by the research 
questions. 


Sample 


To operationalize our hypothesis and RQ about how emotional expressions and 
emotion work shape various online participation behaviors, we collected original 
content (Weibo posts; their released time; and numbers of likes, comments, and 
shares) over the 26-day period. Given the affordances of Weibo, the types of online 
participation behaviors in this case involve posting, sharing, "liking," and 
commenting. 

We adopted “Quangang carbon nine” as the keyword on an hourly basis on the 
advanced search page and extracted the publicly accessible content of the posts via 
the User Timeline Application Programming Interface (API) function, as allowed 
by Weibo.' We chose publicly accessible posts rather than censored ones, if any, 
because the former allowed us to explore the observable public's emotional reaction 
to the incident. 

In total, 70,869 Weibo posts were collected. From among them, we randomly 
selected 1% (i.e., 709 posts). After data cleaning to remove content such as adver- 
tisements, we got 497 valid posts as the dataset for this study. 


Coding, Measurement, and Analytical Strategies 


We started with manual coding of the types of emotions observed in the posts and 
of the types of participation behaviors online. Then, through interpretive inquiry 
(Creswell & Poth, 2017, p. 39) concerning the content, we explored plausible rela- 
tions among emotional expressions, emotion work, and political participation 
behaviors online. 

For the quantitative analysis, we did not apply automatic sentiment detection 
methods, as it is still difficult for computer programs to automatically identify emo- 
tions in rhetoric (Quan & Ren, 2010) and the specific context of emotional content 
(Küster & Kapps, 2013). Expression on Weibo would be even more complicated 
and obtuse than on other social media like Twitter, since people adopt various rhe- 
torical skills to evade censorship (Yang & Jiang, 2015). Manual coding, instead of 
automated computational methods, ensures accuracy and reliability. To do so, we 
established a coding scheme to identify different emotional expressions of posts and 
different online political participation behaviors. For emotional expressions, we 


'We adopted “hour” as the minimum time period allowed by Weibo to grab all publicly accessible 
content displayed each time and then conducted multiple searches to maximize the integrity of the 
data. Yet Weibo limited its data search collection to the first 50 pages at a time. 
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first differentiated between posts with emotional expression or not, in terms of the 
definition of Derks et al. (2008, pp. 767—768), i.e., emotional communication as 
"the recognition, expression and sharing of emotions or moods between two or 
more individuals" in both explicit and implicit ways. For posts with emotional 
expressions, we then adopted Ekman's model that divides emotions into six basic 
types, i.e., happiness, sadness, anger, fear, surprise, and disgust (Ekman, 1994; 
Ekman & Friesen, 1971), and we integrated the definitions in VandenBos (2007) 
and Cherry (2020). Meanwhile, as emotional expressions could be ambiguous and 
complex, we added "others" as the seventh type. A detailed coding and measure- 
ment process, through an iterative process, deployed the following categorization: 


1. Whether posts contained emotional expression or not. This variable identified 
Weibo content that involved emotional expression or nonemotional content, 
such as a statement of a fact (e.g., a news report, official announcement, scien- 
tific knowledge about the pollutant, and so on), or a post only involving a hashtag 
without any subjective emotional expression. 

2. Among posts with emotional expression, we identified and labeled such 
emotions: 

Happiness, a pleasant emotional state characterized by feelings of content- 
ment, joy, gladness, gratification, satisfaction, and well-being. 

Sadness, an unhappy emotional state characterized by feelings of disappoint- 
ment, grief, hopelessness, disinterest, and dampened mood. 

Anger, characterized by feelings of hostility, frustration, and antagonism 
toward others. It manifests itself as behaviors designed to remove the object of 
the anger (e.g., determined action) or behaviors designed merely to express the 
emotion (e.g., swearing). 

Disgust, a strong aversion, e.g., to the taste, smell, or touch of something 
deemed revolting, or toward a person or behavior deemed morally repugnant. 

Surprise, typically resulting from the violation of an expectation or the detec- 
tion of novelty in the environment, which can be positive, negative, or neutral. 

Fear, a basic, intense emotional response to an immediate threat. 

And Others, i.e., ambiguous cases. 


Examples of each type of emotional Weibo post are shown in (Appendix, 

Table 12.3). 

Concerning the types of political participation behaviors online, as stated we 
looked at (a) posting behavior, represented by the number of posts every day; and 
(b) corresponding reactions to posts with emotional expression, represented by the 
numbers of shares, comments, and “likes.” The relationship between different emo- 
tional expressions and their reactions exemplifies the complexity of emotions and 
various participation behaviors online. 

Two native Chinese speakers familiar with Weibo and Chinese politics applied 
the set of codes. They assessed each of the seven types of emotions in every Weibo 
post in the dataset. For instance, in our data, when one post stated “So many [peo- 
ple] are reposting information [on this incident], but it [the topic] still cannot be 
seen on the list of the trending topics? It is shocking!!!" such narrative exemplifies 
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how the poster perceived the control over social media trends in this case as the 
violation of an expectation—or, the emotion of “surprise.” Similarly, when a post 
claimed that “Do you not feel embarrassed or ashamed when eating people's 


cate extreme anger. Furthermore, if a post contained multiple emotional expres- 
sions, all types of emotions would be recorded. The two coders jointly coded the 
first 120 posts, and after a discussion of the differences and achievement of consen- 
sus, they independently coded the remaining 377 posts. The intercoder reliability 
was between 0.940 and 0.730 (Cohen's kappa, more details in Appendix, Table 12.4). 
As a result of this coding, the number of each type of Weibo posting is shown in 
Table 12.1. The total number of posts of each specific type exceeds the total number 
of emotional Weibo posts because when a post contains many kinds of emotions, it 
will be marked several times. 

In the establishment of a multiple linear regression model, the independent vari- 
ables were the daily emotional intensity of seven types of emotions, indicated by the 
number of Weibo posts of each type of emotion per day, and the dependent variables 
were the participation behaviors of actors every day, represented by the number of 
instances of forwarding, comments, and “likes.” Statistical analysis was conducted 
via SPSS 20.0. 


Analysis Results 


Descriptive Analysis 


Figures 12.1 and 12.2 show the number of Weibo posts that included the keyword 
“Quangang carbon nine" and the numbers of their corresponding shares, comments, 
and likes on a daily basis. As Fig. 12.1 shows, the discussion began to ferment and 
grow on November 5, illustrated by an increase in posting behavior as people 
actively joined in the discussion. The number of discussions reached a first peak on 


Table 12.1 Distribution of Weibo with different emotional types 


Category Number 
Nonemotional 278 
Emotional 219 
Emotional type Anger 38 
Disgust 99 
Sadness 59 
Fear 10 
Happiness 12 
Surprise 15 
Others 45 
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Fig. 12.1 The number of Weibo posts on a daily basis 
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Fig. 12.2 The numbers of shares, comments, and “likes” on a daily basis 
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November 6 and a second one on November 8, before decreasing. On November 25, 
the day when the government released the official result of the investigation, the 


number of discussions increased. 


The trend for the numbers of shares, comments, and “likes,” representing differ- 
ent participation behaviors, demonstrates a similar pattern, as shown in Fig. 12.2. 

Regarding various emotional expressions, disgust (mean [M] = 3.67) is the stron- 
gest emotion, followed by sadness (M = 2.19), anger (M = 1.41), surprise (M = 0.56), 
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and happiness (M = 0.44). Yet surprisingly, fear (M = 0.37) is not as strong as other 
types of emotions, even though the Quangang carbon nine event was a serious pol- 
lution accident that was supposed to trigger frightened responses about the health 
threat by air and water pollution from the leakage. Moreover, the "others" type is 
also relatively strong (M = 1.67). 

A closer look at the evolution of various emotional expressions (see Fig. 12.3) 
tells us that emotional expressions escalated between November 5 and November 
11 and achieved a peak for disgust, sadness, anger, and other emotions. Then, 
around November 25, emotional expressions heightened again, when the local gov- 
ernment released the official investigation, conceding that the actual leakage vol- 
ume turned out to be almost ten times that was announced in the beginning 
(Quangang District Environmental Protection Bureau, 2018). Disgust, anger, sur- 
prise, sadness, and other emotions then intensified between November 25 and 27. 

Taking the trajectories of various emotional expressions in Weibo posts and dif- 
ferent online participation behaviors into consideration, we see, first, that the gen- 
eral trend of emotional intensity was by and large consistent with that of online 
discussions on a daily basis. Second, as for participation behaviors for posts with 
emotional expressions—i.e., shares, comments, and likes—people's emotions 
mounted in the same way as the numbers of shares, comments, and likes around 
November 10 and 25. Yet on November 7, when the intensities of disgust, sadness, 
and anger dropped significantly, sharing and liking behavior reached a small peak 
instead. Similarly, the next day, when emotional expressions accelerated, their level 
of participation declined—which seems contrary to most extant studies reported 
(Gould, 2009; Kühne & Schemer, 2015; Leach et al., 2006; Rodgers, 2010). This 
implies that there would be a disparate impact of different emotions on various par- 
ticipation behaviors. 


35 Local government departments successively issued four 
briefings to respond to the crisis; 
30 The accident Official and national media reported the accident on Weibo; 
happened. The accident was topped on trending topics on Weibo. 


i Quanzhou Municipal government 
held a press conference to publish 
the investigation result. 
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Fig. 12.3 The trajectories of different types of emotional expression 
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Hypothesis Testing 


We started with a statistical analysis of the hand-coded sample of observed emo- 
tions in Weibo posts. To explore the influence of different emotional expressions on 
online political participation behaviors, we conducted multiple linear regression 
with the numbers of seven types of emotional expression (i.e., six basic emotions 
and "others") in Weibo posts as independent variables (/Vs), and the numbers of 
shares, comments, and likes as dependent variables (DVs) on a daily basis. After 
modal optimization, invalid /Vs were excluded automatically. The regression analy- 
sis revealed different types of emotional expressions and their divergent impact on 
different types of participation behaviors online (Table 12.2). 

More specifically, Table 12.2 first reveals that different emotional expressions 
exerted a distinct influence on the same type of participation behavior. For the shar- 
ing behavior, surprise (B = 330.844***), sadness (B = 65.051**), and others 
(B = 33.997*) showed a positive relationship with the number of shares, while dis- 
gust (B 2 —77.406***) had a negative relationship. For the commenting behavior, 
surprise (B = 264.728***), anger (B = 49.320*), and fear (B = 81.463*) exerted a 
positive impact, while disgust (B = —53.591***) remained a negative impact. For 
the “like” behavior, surprise (B = 407.849***) had a positive impact, yet fear 
(B = —265.408**) had a negative one. 

Second, as illustrated in Table 12.2, we found that the same type of emotional 
expression generates diverging influence on participation behaviors. While surprise 
can best lead to all three types of online participation behavior—which has been 
less recognized in the literature—disgust inhibits both sharing and commenting 
behavior. Sadness facilitates sharing behavior, while anger encourages commenting 
behavior. Fear promotes commenting behavior but hinders "like" behavior. To 


Table 12.2 OLS Regression models of the relationship between emotional expressions and online 
political participation behaviors 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 

Number of shares Number of comments Number of likes 

b t-value b t-value b t-value 
Anger -- -- 49.320* 2.659 -- -- 
Disgust —77.406*** |—5.738 |—53.591*** |—5.829 |-- -- 
Sadness 65.051** 3.665 -- -- -- -- 
Fear -- | -- 81.463* 2.417 —265.408** | —3.175 


Happiness -- 
Surprise 330.844*** 


264.728 *** 407.849%** 


Others 33.997" [2418 |- - = -- 
Adjusted R? | 0.765 0.781 0.487 
F 22.146*** 24.2145 13.360*** 


“Independent variables: the emotional intensity of six types of emotions per day; dependent vari- 
ables: participation behaviors of actors per day 

"Method: Stepwise. Some independent variables are eliminated because of insignificance 

*A]I reported coefficients are unstandardized 

“py « 0.05; **p « 0.01; ***p « 0.001 
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summarize, these findings confirm our hypothesis that different emotional expres- 
sions have a varied impact on different participation behaviors online. 


Discussions 


To answer the question regarding how online users express themselves via emotion 
in the authoritarian context, and with which types of political participation behav- 
iors as the result, in this section, we complemented the statistical findings with 
qualitative interpretations of the content of the posts, to explain the appropriateness 
of emotions and morality as well as subsequent participation behavior. 


The Trajectory of Emotions and Online Participations 


An overview of the evolving of the event sets the background for the discussion. 
Online activism participation reached its peak on November 7, 10, and 25 (Fig. 12.2). 
On November 7, an unverified Weibo user circulated a sentimental post in a prose- 
like way, expressing grief at the pollution of Quangang. This post attracted a signifi- 
cant number of incidences of sharing and praising. On November 10, Toutiao 
Xinwen, i.e., Sina News Center, released an open letter from the United Front 
Department of Quangang District on the leakage of carbon nine, calling on the pub- 
lic not to believe or spread rumors. Against its expectations, the post instead trig- 
gered strong contention, resulting in a large number of Weibo users expressing their 
dissatisfaction through sharing and commenting behavior. On November 25, CCTV 
News, the official account of the state television broadcaster China Central 
Television (CCTV) ‘s news center, released a briefing on the Quanzhou Municipal 
Government's press conference, claiming that the incident was a malicious conceal- 
ment of the real leakage volume by the enterprise involved and that compulsory 
measures had already been taken against the persons responsible. This briefing fur- 
ther sparked the third wave of online participation. 

Against the backdrop, throughout the event, the disgust emotion mainly involves 
the public's criticism and dissatisfaction with the government's reactions to the after- 
math of the accident, along with the public's aversion to the government's excessive 
control over the flow of information. The sadness, next, mainly refers to sympathy 
and compassion for the victims of the accident, but also disappointment and helpless- 
ness in the face of local government inaction. The emotional content of anger is simi- 
lar to that of disgust. Nevertheless, the expression of anger is more intense and 
confrontational than that of disgust. After the accident happened, some responses of 
the local government, such as very short and indifferent news briefings, were consid- 
ered to illustrate a lack of concern for the victims and thus a violation of the basic 
moral principles of the public, which subsequently caused people's aversion and 
moral outrage. Then, the surprise emotion in this scenario mainly denotes the 
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public's surprise to the information about the accident announced by the local gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, the surprise entails the public's doubt and distrust of the local 
government. The starting point of fear is both the short-term and long-term health 
threats caused by air and water pollution from the accident. The happiness emotion 
is significantly different from the general meaning of pleasure and delight. It instead 
exemplifies people's support and appreciation of media organizations and individual 
Weibo users, both of which dared to express their true voice on the social media. 


Emotional Expressions Toward the Incident, Morality, 
and Political Participation 


A scrutiny of the content of the Weibo posts reveals that fear, sadness, disgust, and 
anger largely derived from the attitude toward the incident per se, including toward 
the government's reaction. While fear revolved around environmental pollution, 
sadness disclosed disappointment and helplessness toward local authorities' inac- 
tion and censorship of the incident, as well as sympathy and compassion for the 
local victims. Disgust and anger furthermore pointed to the government's evasion of 
responsibility and information control. 

Fear, first of all, stemming from public concern about the environment and 
human health, explicitly soared, since the incident resulted in serious harm to the 
well-being of neighboring residents and the local environment. Weibo users 
employed exclamation marks and metaphors to express their anxiety and panic— 
and more precisely, fear—about possible deleterious effects of the leakage on 
human health. For instance, describing the incident as “a Holocaust,’ one Weibo 
user exclaimed, “Too horrible!! ... It [the leakage] is about the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of people ... I have asked my mother not to buy any seafood in spite of 
the low price recently! Trembling with fear!" (@User A, anonymized name to pro- 
tect identity, the same hereinafter). Similarly, another user compared the leakage to 
"Resident Evil,” the Japanese horror game with pollution-infected zombies. Fear, 
essentially triggered by environmental concern, attracted people's attention and 
sparked participation. 

Second, sadness derived from two follow-up aspects. For one thing, it involved 
disappointment and helplessness toward the local authorities’ inaction and, in par- 
ticular, their suppression of online discussion. For instance, in the face of the local 
government's control of dissent and its improper handling of the aftermath of this 
accident, Weibo users felt that they had no choice or ways to fight. Subsequently, 
they maintained a pleading tone to ask for more media coverage and thereby public 
attention by media organizations such as CCTV; The Paper, a slick state-funded 
media agency; and NetEase, one of the largest Internet companies providing news 
coverage, among other services. As one person posted, 

I hope this can attract more attention. I beg everyone to distribute more. @ China 
Daily € CCTV Topics in Focus @iFeng @iFeng News (The Paper @ Headline 
News @CCTV News @NetEase News Client @Kankan News @ CCTV News 
Comment @Sohu News Client @News Weekly @Beijing News. (@ User B). 
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The statement illustrates what Jasper (2018, pp. 96-98) coined as a “nothing- 
left-to-lose effect,” or that people have been forced into a strategic dead end, with 
few options left, while these dead ends generate desperate moods, especially for 
those who try institutionalized political channels but are rebuffed. 

For another thing, sadness also entails compassion for the local victims. As 
Jasper (2018, pp. 140-141) suggested, “our own life experiences allow us to gauge 
what someone else is going through, as signaled by their utterances. ... [E]mpathy 
leads to sympathy, opening us to the possibility of action on others’ behalf.” 
Expressions of sadness, including emoticons, easily engendered empathy among 
Weibo users for the affected area and residents and consequently encouraged par- 
ticipation motivation to speak for local victims. For example, some users posted 
“Save the people in Quangang [cry] [cry] [cry]" or “Please save our children in 
Quangang [sick ]-" 

Morality arises from the basic human capacity to feel sympathy for others 
(Jasper, 2018, p. 140). In practice, two moral experiences are involved in activists’ 
compassion: one is empathy, i.e., the starting point of forming a sense of solidarity 
with others. In daily lives, we are more inclined to empathize with those similar to 
us and whose place we can imagine occupying (Jasper, 2018, p. 140). In this case, 
although the majority of Weibo users were not all the victims of the disaster, many 
empathized with the victims based on the love for their compatriots. This estab- 
lishes the compassion and a sense of solidarity among the public. The other moral 
experience is sympathy, i.e., having a feeling as a result of another person's feeling, 
and the premise of this feeling is based on the judgment that others are experiencing 
a bad situation. Here, in the face of serious water pollution and air pollution, many 
actors felt the same feelings as the victims did, which subsequently led to sympathy 
for those who were experiencing this accident. Given moral empathy and sympathy, 
many Weibo users expressed their sadness and, more specifically, their compassion 
by asking for help for the victims, so as to get more public attention and participa- 
tion in the activism. 

Third, apart from emotional expressions toward the incident per se, disgust and 
anger emotions were furthermore augmented against the government's inaction and 
censorship in this event. Regarding the government's response to the aftermath of 
the incident, many posts criticized the untimely release—and thereby nontranspar- 
ency—of information disclosure and the inappropriate measures to avoid public 
panic. Disgust was exemplified by how many people pointed out that, after the inci- 
dent, the local government failed to pay sufficient attention and to disclose the pol- 
lutant and its potential harmful effects on human health and the environment. The 
public was disgusted with the government's lack of action and initiative. 

Some negative moral emotions, such as disgust and anger, are often defined as 
emotional reactions to the moral violations of others (Rozin et al., 2000, p. 575). To 
be specific, disgust has been seen as an "emotion of social rejection" (Schnall et al., 
2008) because it is often accompanied by the marginalization of people who are 
considered to violate social norms of behavior or who have negative social value 
(Hatemi & McDermott, 2012). Yet the government was severely criticized out of a 
sense of morality by many Weibo users, as it failed to fulfill the fundamental ethical 
requirements to show enough care for vulnerable groups, and it did not take 
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effective measures to reduce the harm caused by the accident to victims, especially 
local children. 

To avoid causing widespread public panic, the government did not suspend class 
attendance in primary schools, and many students insisted on wearing masks during 
class. Since underage children are relatively vulnerable groups in society, many emo- 
tional expressions mentioning children as a group indicated dissatisfaction and gal- 
vanized online participation. For example, one post read, “Do you [the authorities] 
still have a conscience? What did children do wrong? Are the children in the coun- 
tryside not the flowers of our motherland? Are their lives so worthless?" (@ User C). 

Many posts denounced both the authorities and the Weibo platform by using an 
accusatory tone. Regarding censorship, many people expressed dissatisfaction with 
and resentment of how officials suppressed public opinion concerning this incident. 
For example, one post raised a question: “It has been four days since the incident 
happened. How long will it be hidden [by the authorities]? How long can it be hid- 
den?" This dissatisfaction and resentment pointed not only to the authorities but 
also to the Internet company, Weibo. In the public's eye, both participated in the 
censorship practice. A post contested this practice by saying, “is it useful to remove 
our posts? Can you [the authorities and Sina] control the spread of the toxic gas?" 
(€? User D). In practice, the official suppression of online discussion aroused reso- 
nance among Weibo users and mobilized their participation. 


Emotion Work and Political Participation: Beyond the Incident 


Apart from the emotional expressions that revolved around the incident, we also 
Observed performative and manageable emotional expressions, or emotion work 
(Hochschild, 1979), that were shaped by the institutional context of the Chinese 
Internet environment, which is subject to censorship. In other words, emotional 
expressions were strategically deployed and fostered to engender sufficient commit- 
ment among activists and to maintain their ongoing participation (Juris, 2008). 

In reality, the awareness of Internet censorship among Weibo users fundamen- 
tally affects their emotional expressions and thereby determines which types of 
emotional expressions would be appropriate and could survive on Weibo, or not. 
Against this backdrop, happiness and surprise were employed to adapt to the spe- 
cific institutional context through strategic, deliberate packaging and manipulation. 

First, many posts converted negative emotional expressions into positive ones, 
such as happiness, which would promote online participation behaviors. For exam- 
ple, some users expressed their gratitude to the media and individuals who dared to 
release or publish true information about the incident. One said, “Thanks to the 
person who tells the truth. #Quangang notified the handling situation of leakage of 
carbon nine#” (@User E). Another stated, “I wish the authorities stops deceiving 
themselves, and thank the People’s Daily for its voice. #Carbon 9 leakage in 
Quangang, Fujian#’” (@User F). Reading between the lines, the gratitude rather 
implies dissatisfaction with and resentment against the official suppression of online 
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discussion and the inadequate information released concerning the incident. Yet 
Weibo users chose deliberately not to express such criticism, instead expressing 
their affirmation and appreciation for those who published the facts, in the face of 
the information control. 

Second, many posts consciously turned their dissatisfaction with and distrust of 
the government into a surprise emotion, using a rhetorical and ironic tone, which 
denoted their doubt and criticism of the government's insistence that “air quality has 
returned to normal" (Quangang District Environmental Protection Bureau, 2018) 
after the accident. This transformation not only facilitated discussions but also 
boosted various political participation behaviors, as a reaction. One person asked, 
“#Carbon 9 leakage in Quangang, Fujian# Why (this incident) cannot appear on the 
hot search list (in Weibo)??? Can such a significant thing be covered?" (9 User G). 
Another compared the incident to the Gulf of Mexico oil spill in 2010, which 
“caused up to 10 years’ damage,” challenging the official statement by saying that 
"the so-called official declaration of air quality and water quality indicators return 
to normal within one day ... now our powerful Quangang's official agencies are 
able to solve it [the pollution] in one day? ... #Carbon 9 leakage in Quangang, 
Fujian#”’ (@User H). 

On the surface, the posts expressed shock, disbelief, or unexpected emotions 
toward either the government’s information release or Weibo’s reaction to the posts 
about the incident in a questioning way. The underlying meaning entails dissatisfac- 
tion, criticism, and especially irony toward the government and the social media 
company. The adoption of this ironic technique in political participation demon- 
strated people’s moral judgment. Here, irony mainly focused on two aspects: (a) to 
query the fact that such a severe environmental accident could not make it to the 
Weibo hot search list; the query implied the public’s dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment’s speech control and information censorship; and (b) to question the authentic- 
ity of the accident handling results announced by the government, which showed 
doubts about the openness and transparency of government information. The com- 
mon ground of both aspects involved the consideration that the government violated 
some fundamental moral expectations of its people—that is, the pursuit of facts and 
truth, and especially the sense that after such crisis events related to life and health, 
the government should have objectively and transparently disclosed the truth. 
However, the local government blindly suppressed the relevant speech by deleting 
posts and rather insisted that the environmental indicators had returned to normal 
despite the fact that the local residents could still detect the pungent smell. This situ- 
ation was morally offensive. These expressions exemplified the fact that Weibo 
users maneuvered emotion work that not only was created and survived in the politi- 
cally repressive online environment but also provoked resonance and subsequent 
online political participation. 

Third, many posts adopted rhetorical ways of expressing negative emotions in a 
sarcastic, bantering, or mocking way, which cultivated a seemingly “relaxed” and 
“pleasant” emotional atmosphere. This kind of emotion work transformed negative 
expressions into humor, which is consistent with the style of expression in Chinese 
cyberspace and makes it easy to mobilize engagement online (e.g., Yang, 2009, 
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2015). Some posts satirized the authorities in the genre of “duanzi” or joke, with an 
entertaining and rhyming tone, which is easy to proliferate on the Internet, while 
subtly expressing dissatisfaction. One example was the following: 

To blow toxic gases away only by wind, to clean to sewage only by scouring, to 
blind people to accomplish environmental protection, and to talk a good game only 
to achieve governance. This is what they [the authorities] did in the first time after 
the incident. (@ User I). 

Kruschke and Vollmer (2014) showed that moral psychology and humor share a 
common ground, as people’s moral foundations can be reflected in their sense of 
humor. According to moral foundation theory, people’s moral foundation has at 
least the following five aspects: care, fairness, loyalty, authority, and sanctity 
(Graham et al., 2013; Haidt & Graham, 2007). This catchy doggerel used both 
humor and sarcasm to satirize the measures taken by the government to deal with 
the aftermath of the accident. The moral basis behind the post was that the govern- 
ment’s measures to deal with the accident were not satisfactory and the local resi- 
dents who were suffering were not given enough care. 

In addition, some users expressed their dissatisfaction with the lack of attention 
to this incident by using a joking tone. For example, one post by @Sicong Wang, the 
billionaire son of China’s richest real estate developer and a Weibo celebrity with 
over 40 million followers, read as follows: 

Hello, you topped the hot search list (in Weibo) even when you were devouring 
a hot dog. However, our people in Quangang cannot go up to the list due to the 
heavy suppression, regardless of how much we struggle. Would you lend us a help- 
ing hand to let the authorities pay enough attention to us ordinary people? Thank 
you [Flower]. (@User L). 

What was behind this joke was people’s ridicule of the government for not pay- 
ing enough attention to the accident. It meant that the daily life of an entertainment 
star could become the focus of netizens’ attention on Weibo, while such a serious 
environmental pollution accident could not become a hot topic in social media. This 
was regarded an unfair and unreasonable, and contrary to the moral foundation of 
fairness. Research shows that the moral foundation of fairness can increase people’s 
sensitivity to cheating and unfairness (Graham et al., 2013; Haidt & Graham, 2007). 
This once again relates to the fact that the pollution figures released by the govern- 
ment twice after the accident were different by a factor of 10, which made people 
believe even more that the government deliberately concealed the truth of the acci- 
dent, thus questioning the credibility of the government. This type of expression, 
with emotion work, does not involve excessive political risk and hence can easily 
survive with possible political participation. 

To sum up, our research suggests that the relationship between different emo- 
tional expressions and online participation remains rather complicated and hence 
cannot be grouped together, without regard for the specific event and its context. 
Our findings suggest that, first, to explicate the relationships among emotions and 
political behavior, we need to consider emotional reactions to the nature of the 
event, but also the context and emotion work involved in the event. For one thing, in 
this case emotional expressions directly and explicitly generated by the event 
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triggered resonance and facilitated participation. For another, given the influence of 
contextual elements, emotion work will also be strategically adapted. The contextu- 
alization of emotion work allows some emotional expressions a wider response than 
others, leading to different participation behavior. 

Second, the study of emotions and (online) activism should not be limited to the 
investigation of negative emotions, but it rather requires a nuanced, situated analysis 
of various types of emotion in relation to both mobilization and demobilization in a 
specific context. As our findings show—and as acknowledged by a few studies 
(Stürmer & Simon, 2009)—emotions can also inhibit people's political participa- 
tion. The mobilization effect of emotional expression on social movements is insep- 
arable from the context it is rooted in. This also confirms our emphasis on the need 
to contextualize so as to understand emotions in social movements. In different 
social environments, the expression strategy, applicability, and mobilization effect 
of emotions may be diverse. Meanwhile, the mobilization effect of emotion is also 
inseparable from the risk that individuals who deploy emotional expression may 
face in a certain context. When the risk is considered to be high, the mobilization 
effect of some emotions that were originally considered to play a key role in the 
protest—for instance, anger (Jasper, 2014)—may be weakened or even have nega- 
tive effects (as in this case, disgust). It would be relevant and promising to dissect 
the complexity of the distinctive influence a specific type of emotion has on various 
political participation behaviors, as illustrated in our findings. 

Third, our findings offer an example from the authoritarian context to enrich the 
existing understanding of emotions and political behaviors that is largely based on 
the democratic context. As demonstrated, consideration of emotion work presents 
specific insights into how emotions undergo appropriation and management in a 
repressive context, in which people have to strategically maneuver emotional expres- 
sions in order to survive censorship. Such appropriation and management have 
shaped emotional expressions into different roles than those in a democratic context. 


Conclusion 


This study focused on emotions and morality in online political participation. We 
used the case example of environmental activism to explore the relationships among 
different emotions, morality, and various political participation beyond posting and 
sharing behavior. 

First, via statistical analyses of a hand-coded sample of observed emotional 
expressions in Weibo posts, we revealed how different emotions exerted different 
effects on participation behaviors, while the same emotion had different effects on 
different types of participation behaviors. 

Then, through the text analysis of Weibo posts, we explained the relationship 
between emotion and political participation behavior shown by our mixed-method 
analysis. In this case study of a detrimental environmental incident, many posts 
directly and explicitly involved dissatisfaction with (disgust) and condemnation of 
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(anger) the authorities! crisis management, sympathy for the victim, and helpless- 
ness due to the suppression of online speech (sadness), as well as anxiety and panic 
concerning the possible toxic effect on human health (fear). Part of the reason why 
these emotional expressions could attract attention and encourage participation was 
due to basic human moral principles and foundations behind them, such as sympa- 
thy for the weak, care for people who are suffering, and pursuit of the truth. The 
occurrence of morally offensive behavior hence promoted the generation and 
expression of activists’ emotions, which were magnified and strengthened through 
their spread on Weibo. 

On the other hand, in view of China's repressive Internet policy, social media 
users engaged with emotion work that transformed negative emotional expression 
into other types of expression that would have a better chance of surviving and 
encouraging participation. Understanding the relationship between emotions and 
participation in online activism thus required us to look beyond emotional expres- 
sions and consider emotions and emotion work, both of which shaped but were also 
shaped by specific sociopolitical context and experience. As argued, different social 
contexts also affect the “risk” of emotional expression. In a repressive speech envi- 
ronment, the expression of negative emotions against the regime will incur higher 
political risks, which may demobilize individuals' participation in social move- 
ments. To avoid the foreseeable risk, activists will rather choose to adapt emotion 
work to strategically express their emotions and attitudes. In a broader sense, both 
emotion and emotion work cannot be understood through a universal, definitive 
interpretive framework, and efforts to interpret emotion should recognize the spe- 
cific feeling rules that contextualize any study of (re)actions, communities, and 
objects. Therefore, a contextualized understanding of emotions in social movements 
is of great importance, as it not only affects the emotional expression of activists but 
also affects the political action participation of social actors. 

While divulging a significant aspect of emotions and political participation 
online in the authoritarian context, our study also has a number of limitations. First, 
the research on the relationships among public emotion, morality, and political par- 
ticipation behavior is still relatively rough. In the future, researchers can conduct a 
more detailed study from the perspectives of both the temporal evolution of emo- 
tions and the spatial communication structure of emotions, such as the impact of the 
evolution of activists’ emotions on their participation in or withdrawal from politi- 
cal activism, and how the contagion of individuals’ emotions promotes the partici- 
pation in certain collective action. Second, consideration of other factors beyond the 
content of the post helps us to better understand the relevance (or not) of emotions 
in political behavior in the online environment. Future research might integrate 
other factors, such as the visibility of posts, to explore the combined effects of emo- 
tions and other factors. 
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Appendix 
Table 12.3 Examples of each type of emotion 
Emotional 
type Example of Weibo post Original post in Chinese 
Fear This piece of news ... I could not believe I just saw it | 3X4 3r s TR SK 
today. It was so horrible!!!! AAR BIRT ERAM T 
merry! 
Surprise So many [people] are reposting information [on this | KAZE RIA — pi 349? 
incident], but it [the topic] still cannot be seen on the | FLAY TRA T!!! 
list of the trending topics? It is shocking!!! 
Happiness | On November 8, @CCTV addresses accountability |11H8H, ORALI 
again, and, by doing so it speaks for the people, for BREAD. KERE 
people's life!!! Let us praise CCTV! [like][like][like] | E. HEEM, KER 
[pray] [pray] [pray] THAB Y Y 1T REALI ALES ni 
UR 


EE 


[Bk] [88] Dri] 
EE 


Sadness The [news on the] health of 400,000 residents is not | 4073 JE II] (E T RA 
as hot as celebrity and entertainment news, feeling HB Se ar PA AFA, FT DER 
sad from the bottom of my heart HIE pi. 

Disgust (I feel) really disgusted by the inaction of the FLAN #RGOV AS ZG T E AIS INA 
government and the censorship by Sina. News about | KINK DF f, WES 
celebrities keeps staying on the trending topics, NKR EEF EE, 
which are least valuable. But issues of survival SPA BRE la) AT AS BE 
cannot get attention from the whole population WE BLA RIE 

Anger Paradoxical! It has been 5 days since the carbon nine | (iV! RHE ILI ER SFE H. 
leak in Quangang! None of the local officials appear. | K T ! 538 —^4 FA 
The whole system is like running away from a REACH ATES REM, AR 
plague!!! Do you not feel embarrassed or ashamed SR CAE — PEL? n3 
when eating people's “steamed bun"? That's too AR “HBS” FARMERS 
much!!! 24? 

AMATI 

Others Come on, Quangang! SRS DO | 

#Quangang Carbon 9#! IRR ALE! 


Table 12.4 Intercoder reliability 


Variables Cohen’s Kappa 
Emotional post or not 0.940 
Types of emotions Anger 0.755 
Disgust 0.796 
Sadness 0.779 
Fear 0.922 
Happiness 0.831 
Surprise 0.730 
Others 0.745 
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Abstract The aim of the chapter is to develop an analytical framework for studying 
the moral dimension of countermovements, which despite obvious significance for 
movement mobilization is rarely considered in countermovement theory. We argue 
that Axel Honneth's theory of recognition can be used to develop an analytical 
framework that allows for grasping not only the moral dimension of struggles 
between social movements and countermovements but also moral divisions within 
countermovements. According to Honneth, social struggles stem from perceived 
misrecognition in relation to a set of moral meta-values that form the basis of legiti- 
mate claims in Western society: love, equality, and achievement. These meta-values 
can be understood differently in concrete areas of political struggle, and activists 
from different camps tend to make quite different interpretations. With this approach, 
it is possible to analyze countermovements' moral claims in relation to social move- 
ments’ societal values and norms, and whether and how different strands within a 
countermovement make different types of moral claims. 

We demonstrate the usefulness of the analytical framework by applying it to the 
division between feminism and anti-feminism and the division between varieties of 
anti-feminism (the Christian Right movement, the mythopoetic men's movement, 
the men's rights movement, and the manosphere). What emerges is a picture of the 
interrelationship between feminism and anti-feminism that is more complex than 
the common designation of progressive versus reactionary movements. It is clear 
that the different strands of anti-feminism relate morally in partly different ways to 
feminism. They all react against what is understood as misrecognition of men as a 
result of feminism, but the types of moral claims and their specific emphasis on 
them vary. 
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Introduction! 


In social movement scholarship, the interaction between social movements (SMs) 
and countermovements (CMs) is an established research field. For example, schol- 
ars study the pro-choice and pro-life movements, the gun control and gun rights 
movements, and the environmentalist and climate skeptics movements. The focus 
tends to be on the dynamics between the two, such as how the gains of one affect the 
strategies of the other, how the choice of one to struggle in a new political arena 
forces the other to follow, and how the two sometimes mimic each other in terms of 
organizational structures, and even political claims (Dillard, 2013; McAdam & 
Kloos, 2014; Meyer & Staggenborg, 1996; Zald & Useem, 1987). 

We argue that CM theory has two weaknesses. First, CM theory assumes that 
activists are motivated only by instrumental concerns. This assumption has been the 
basis of somewhat mechanistic theories on inter-movement dynamics (Blais & 
Dupuis-Déri, 2012). However, as the contributions to this volume demonstrate, 
many activists in both SMs and CMs are primarily animated by moral convictions. 
Second, CM theory tends to homogenize the opposing movements and treat them as 
monolithic entities. In contrast, both CMs and SMs comprise a diverse set of actors 
that can be more or less loosely connected. Their agendas and action repertoires 
may differ considerably even though they may share the same overarching goals. 

The aim of our chapter is to develop an analytical framework for studying the 
moral dimension of CMs. The framework should be capable of accounting for moral 
motivations for action and allow us to elucidate, in moral terms, the divisions and 
tensions between SMs and CMs, as well as the divisions and tensions within the 
different actors and groups of actors that make up the CM. The path with which we 
have chosen to develop such a framework follows Axel Honneth's theory of recog- 
nition and social struggle (Hartmann & Honneth, 2006; Honneth, 1995, 2003). This 
theory fits well with our purposes, as it underlines the importance of moral motiva- 
tions for activism. Honneth argues that the academic study of SMs has exaggerated 
utilitarian motives and instead needs to strive for “a concept of social struggle that 
takes as its starting point moral feelings of indignation, rather than pre-given inter- 
ests" (Honneth, 1995, p. 161). His theory understands personal moral motives as 
situated within society's moral order. This order is comprised of three “spheres of 
recognition" that are governed by three different principles: the sphere of intimate 
relationships (/ove), the sphere of parity in rights (equality), and the sphere of meri- 
tocratic prestige and particularity (achievement). 


! This work was conducted as part of the research project “Civil society elites? Comparing elite 
composition, reproduction, integration and contestation in European civil societies," supported by 
Riksbankens Jubileumsfond, reference number M17-0188:1. 
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We have chosen anti-feminism to illustrate our theoretical argument, partly 
because it is commonly treated as a typical reactionary CM or backlash phenome- 
non (Ayoub & Chetaille, 2020; Banaszak & Ondercin, 2016; Chafetz & Dworkin, 
1987; Hughes, 2006; Kaoma, 2014; Meyer & Staggenborg, 2008; Miceli, 2005; 
Steuter, 1992; Weiss & Bosia, 2013). Furthermore, anti-feminism is not a homoge- 
neous movement but consists of many different segments that often have differing 
moral objections to the emergence and progress of the feminist movement. Since 
our ambition in this chapter is theoretical more than empirical, our analysis is 
mainly based on previous research but also on material produced by the movements 
themselves—such as statements and promotional material on websites. 

The structure of the chapter is as follows. We first turn to the literature on CMs 
and identify strengths and weaknesses. We then move to introduce anti-feminism, in 
terms of its most important characteristics and its current political and social mani- 
festations. Next, we present the framework that we have constructed from Axel 
Honneth's theory on recognition, followed by the analysis, where we demonstrate 
the usefulness of the framework by applying it to the division between feminism 
and anti-feminism and the division between varieties of anti-feminism (the Christian 
Right movement, the mythopoetic men's movement, the men's rights movement, 
and the manosphere). The chapter ends with a summary. 


Countermovement Theory 


The literature on CMs took off when researchers in the 1960s and 1970s noted that 
the organized protests of the SM of that era were strikingly similar to the movements 
that were opposed to it. They often used the same tactics and the same repertoires of 
action, their inner dynamics was similar, and they both aimed for social change, 
though they clashed over the direction this social change should take (Dillard, 2013). 

The first generation of scholars had a normative and evaluative approach to the 
subject. To them, SMs and CMs were fundamentally different in terms of politics. 
Their opinion was that SMs represented society's underdogs—they wanted to chal- 
lenge the status quo, rework societal power relationships, and were socially progres- 
sive and often leftist in orientation. In contrast, CMs represented societal elites who 
wanted to defend the status quo, as its activists feared a loss of privilege and status 
and were, therefore, conservative, or even reactionary (Mottl, 1980). The political 
context of these authors seemed to confirm this presumption. For example, the suc- 
cess of the civil rights movement caused strong and vocal resistance among conser- 
vatives, as later shown by Doug McAdam and Karina Kloos in their historical study 
of the dynamics between party politics and progressive and backlash movements in 
the USA (McAdam & Kloos, 2014). 

However, later generations of scholars challenged the inclusion of political ori- 
entation as part of the theoretical definitions of SMs and CMs. According to Lo 
(1982), general resistance to social and political change cannot be seen as a core 
element of a CM, as both SMs and CMs advocate some changes and resist others. 
Instead, the defining feature needs to be its resistance to another movement. 
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Therefore, we cannot assume that CMs take a given political position, and “counter- 
movements can be either right-wing or left-wing" (Lo, 1982, p. 118). Since then, 
research has been overwhelmingly concerned with the dynamics of SM-CM inter- 
action; how the strategies, framing choices, and political alliances of one shapes the 
alternatives available to the other. Research has found that the struggle between two 
movements may become prolonged so that the two sides are solidified as opposing 
movements. They then become part of each other's political opportunity structure, 
which means that they have to take into account the anticipated reactions of the 
other when they decide on political action. In this situation, both movements not 
only adapt their strategies to gain influence with politicians but also to defeat each 
other (Fetner, 2008; Meyer & Staggenborg, 1996). This is arguably the case with the 
SM-CM struggles over abortion, LGBT rights, and gun control (Bob, 2012; Meyer 
& Staggenborg, 2008). This politically neutral and somewhat mechanistic approach 
has been criticized for neglecting power relationships and psychological motives, 
such as the perceived loss of status and privilege engendering counteractions (Blais 
& Dupuis-Déri, 2012, p. 29). 

Here, we want to make two different critical points in regards to the literature. ? 
First, its focus on strategic interactions emphasizes a view of actors as rational and 
primarily motivated by instrumental concerns, such as influence maximization. As 
important as these concerns surely are, SM scholarship recognizes other types of 
motivations (Jasper, 2011; Van Ness & Summers-Effler, 2018). Motivations may, 
for example, be linked to collective identity or the sociopsychological satisfaction 
of acting as part of a larger group, as we have found in a previous study in the anti- 
feminist context (Kalm & Meeuwisse, 2020). But activists may also be strongly 
motivated by moral beliefs; they may enjoy the pleasure of “doing the right thing" 
and acting in accordance with their convictions. This can lead to inner satisfaction 
and also be rewarded with admiration and approval from others (Klandermans, 
2015; Rosati, 2016; Van Stekelenburg, 2013). Research has also shown powerful 
collective mobilization potential when people have a shared sense of moral duty 
(Snow & Owens, 2014, p. 667—676). 

Second, CM theory tends to treat the SMs and CMs as two homogenous entities. 
In their investigations, scholars focus on how the actions of one shape the space of 
action of the other. Their aim is to lay bare the dynamics between them, not within 
them, so internal divisions quite naturally fall out of focus. Then, the risk is that the 
opposing sides appear as overly homogenous and monolithic. We wonder whether 
it is possible to develop a theory that not only focuses on the moral dimension of 
activism but is also capable of grasping internal differences regarding morality 
while not denying that the core dividing line runs between the two entities. 


? Another possible objection to the literature is that it might not always be possible to clearly tell 
SM and CM apart. This may, for instance, be the case with the movements concerned with 
COVID-19 and policy responses in various countries. One movement is critical to governments’ 
restrictions and demands for vaccinations, while another movement instead is in support of the 
same policies. Thanks to one of the anonymous reviewers for pointing this out. 
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Below, we move toward developing an analytical framework that can respond to 
these two concerns, but first we need to introduce anti-feminism and specify how 
we conceive of "our" actors as moral. 


Anti-Feminists as Moral Actors 


There is currently an upsurge in anti-feminist mobilizations in several regions of the 
world. Anti-feminism has a history that is about as old as feminism itself, but it has 
changed and evolved over time. Today, it is characteristic for anti-feminist activists 
to claim that they struggle against “gender ideology,” which they see as a set of 
values held by a minority elite (Corredor, 2019). Another common claim is that 
feminism has gone “too far" in its demands, as it has assumedly taken over all of 
society's main institutions, silenced all opposition, and infiltrated the minds of 
decision-makers (Hennig, 2018; Korulczuk & Graff, 2018; Kuhar & Paternotte, 
2017a, 2017b). 

Despite similarities, current anti-feminism comes in many different forms. “As is 
true of feminism, anti-feminism is a heterogeneous current, traversed by various 
ideologies, and present on several fronts" (Blais & Dupuis-Déri, 2012, p. 22). In this 
chapter, we approach anti-feminism as a broad CM that responds to the emergence 
and advancement of the feminist SM. We agree with Alva Trabert (2017) that we 
should be cautious with the admittedly negative-sounding term anti-feminism in 
order not to delegitimize all kinds of critiques of feminism. ? Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to be as specific as possible. In this chapter, we rely on Kenneth Clatterbaugh's 
definition in which anti-feminists deny at least one of the following statements that 
are widely accepted among feminists: (1) Existing social arrangements do not stem 
from God's will nor from some natural order; (2) these social arrangements favor 
men over women; and (3) we should take action to transform these social arrange- 
ments so that they become more equal (Clatterbaugh, 2007, p. 21—22). Below, it will 
become clear that different strands of anti-feminism put different emphasis on the 
three statements. 

As we have seen, many authors see current anti-feminism as a conservative back- 
lash in response to achievements by progressive social actors (Butler, 2019; Faludi, 
1991; Hennig, 2018; Mansbridge & Shames, 2008). Many researchers explain anti- 
feminism and other backlash movements as reactions by dominant actors to threats 
to their status and power positions. Lipset and Raab (1978) described backlash 
politics as “the politics of despair Such movements are motivated by status 


?In line with Trábert's approach, we argue that it is reasonable to distinguish anti-feminism as a 
particular and illegitimate style of argumentation: it “does not engage with the diversity of feminist 
approaches, instead constructing a [homogenous] ‘enemy’ ... It is conceptualized as omnipotent, 
as wielding political power in the shape of a ‘femocracy’.” This goes hand in hand with holding 
feminism responsible for social and legal structures, the creation of which it has not significantly 


impacted (Trabert, 2017, p. 274—275). 
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anxiety, and their efforts are aimed at protecting their members' power and values. 
In a similar vein, Joseph Gusfield (1963/1986) analyzed the American conflict over 
drinking habits at the turn of the last century. Alcohol drinking was established as a 
moral issue mainly because the dominant social groups used it to preserve, defend, 
and enhance their own status and prestige. In an epilogue written for the second 
edition, Gusfield refers to parallels with the conflict over abortion between pro-life 
and pro-choice movements as described by Kristin Luker (1984). Much like the 
symbolic crusade against alcohol, this political struggle is not only about the issue 
itself (abortion) but also about status and whose ways of life (concerning gender 
roles, parenting, etc.) that will dominate. Mansbridge and Shames (2008) under- 
stand current anti-feminism in a similar way. They argue that men as a group have 
become used to a position of dominance and come to see it as naturally theirs. Men 
interpret feminist progress as a threat to this expected position, and it triggers emo- 
tions that are the basis of activism. Thus, in these analyses, it is the loss of status and 
power that are the basic drivers, and moral motivations are not awarded much sig- 
nificance. The moral arguments that actors use to motivate their actions are seen as 
secondary, or as a kind of cover-up for their real motivations. 

Our intention here is to take a somewhat different analytical route. We want to 
take the stated moral concerns of anti-feminist actors seriously and pay attention to 
them in their own right. They repeatedly provide strong moral arguments for their 
actions, and they often display moral outrage (see, e.g., David, 1984; Kalm & 
Meeuwisse, 2020; Salter, 2016). This quote is an example, taken from Restoring the 
Natural Order, which was written by a European-wide initiative that fights against 
the "sexual revolution" and all that it is considered to entail: “We have a narrow 
window of 10-20 years left. If we do not use this time window, then the Western 
civilization, due to having embraced a perverse ideology, may easily have destroyed 
itself" (cited in Datta, 2018, p. 11). The goals are very often expressed and justified 
morally, marking a clear boundary between good and bad and right and wrong. Of 
course, stated goals do not necessarily tell us all about an actor's motivations, which 
may be instrumental, social-psychological, moral, or any mix thereof. It is also pos- 
sible that actors are not always fully aware of their own underlying drivers of action, 
and it is certainly likely that motivations differ between individuals within a broad 
movement, so that some are primarily morally motivated, whereas others are mainly 
engaged for instrumental motives and yet others for the collective energy boost that 
movement activity can entail (Collins, 2001, p. 30). In this regard, our CM is just 
like any other movement, and we cannot know activists’ underlying motivations for 
certain. Therefore, our position is agnostic when it comes to "real" motivations, and 
we concentrate on the stated moral motivations. By approaching our study objects 
as moral actors, we also recognize them as possessing volitional and intellectual 
competences and as being capable of moral reflection (cf. Jakobsson & Lindblom, 
2016). We want to stay clear of treating them in a derogatory manner, as irrational 
and merely victims of their emotions. 
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A Moral-Sociological Framework 
for Studying Countermovements 


As Hitlin and Vaisey (2013) point out, recent sociology of morality shows that, in 
complex modern society, there is not one overarching morality to which everyone 
adheres, but different moralities that depend on, for example, religion, occupation, 
and generation, and that vary in content and are often in conflict. The moral codes 
that exist in a society vary greatly in the generality of application, from specific 
local and professional norms to widely shared abstract values for which recognition 
is universal or near universal (Turner & Stets, 2006). The coexistence of moralities 
at different levels has important implications for activism. Kerstin Jakobsson and 
Jonas Lindblom (2016) make a distinction between existing social norms and more 
abstract meta-values on what society should look like. For example, in many 
Western societies, meat-eating has long been a dominant social norm, but at the 
same time, there are overarching meta-values, such as harm avoidance and environ- 
mental protection, that animate activists and that, if interpreted in a particular way, 
clash with the practice of meat-eating. It is not straightforward how these abstract 
values should be understood in concrete circumstances, and activists are continu- 
ously involved in a reflexive process of interpreting them in their contexts. 

With respect to SM-CM dynamics, this may lead us to question the perception 
that opposing movements necessarily espouse fundamentally different moral val- 
ues. We may suspect that they accept the same meta-values but interpret them in 
different ways, which lead them to take very different political positions. We will 
now turn to Axel Honneth’s theory of recognition in order to elaborate on these 
meta-level values. 


Axel Honneth on Spheres of Recognition and Misrecognition 


Writing from within the critical theory tradition, Honneth’s ambition is to develop a 
normative framework that can be used to judge various kinds of social develop- 
ments. A starting point is that the development toward capitalism and modernity 
was accompanied and enabled by a system of modern values that form a moral 
backbone for Western societies. These values are linked to new forms of personal 
identity, enabled by processes of modernization, that required different forms of 
recognition and could result in self-realization in previously unparalleled ways. To 
develop a positive relationship with self, the modern individual has to feel recog- 
nized in different spheres that each corresponds to such a meta-level value (Honneth, 
1995; Hartmann & Honneth, 2006). 
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There are three main spheres of recognition: love, equality, and achievement. * 
Together, they *make up the socio-moral order of bourgeois-capitalist society" 
(Honneth, 2003, p. 149-150). Love captures a broad set of relationships: friend- 
ships, romantic partners, and parent-child relations, among others. Such relation- 
ships are noninstrumental and authentic, at least according to the ideal, and they 
attend to the person as a creature with emotional needs. These relationships need to 
balance a simultaneous need for symbiosis and autonomy for the person to develop 
a sound relationship with self. Love is described as distinct from the other spheres 
of recognition in that it did not appear with modernity but is more ahistorical in 
character (Honneth, 1995, p. 95-107). In modern capitalist societies, it fulfilled a 
particular role by providing “a utopian vanishing point" which “allowed members 
of society increasingly subject to economic pressures to preserve the vision of an 
emotional transcendence of day-to-day instrumentalism" (Hartmann & Honneth, 
2006, p. 42). 

Equality, on the other hand, is specific to modernity. Prior to modernity, a per- 
son’s legal rights and obligations varied with their social standing. With modernity 
came a conception of universal legal equality, which disallowed privileges and 
exceptions and was to accrue to all individuals. When we recognize each other as 
equals, we consider each other as competent members of the political community. 
The precise meaning of equality is not static but has expanded over time, as political 
actors have referred to it to push for new rights (from civil to political and social as 
in Marshall’s famous triptych), as well as new groups (women, ethnic minorities, 
etc.) (Honneth, 1995, p. 107-121). 

Achievement also came about with modernity. Achievement is the basis of social 
esteem in the modern world. In pre-modern times, similar to one's legal standing, 
social esteem was tied to the status of one's group. Today, social standing and pres- 
tige are distributed on the basis of individual achievement, so this sphere is related 
to the principle of meritocracy. Unlike equality, recognition in the achievement 
sphere is directed “at the particular qualities that characterize people in their per- 
sonal difference" (Honneth, 1995, p. 122). It includes not only achievements in the 
domain of work but also recognition of one's unique character, ways of life, etc. 
(Honneth, 1995, p. 121-130). 

There are also three forms of misrecognition linked to the forms of recognition 
above. The first is physical abuse, such as rape, torture, or other forms of violence, 
directed toward bodily integrity. It exposes the individual to the will of the other and 
makes the world appear unsafe. It is the direct contrast to love and the most elemen- 
tary form of misrecognition. The second form is to bereave someone of legal equal- 
ity. When excluded from enjoying certain rights, a person is denied the status of an 
equal partner in social affairs, which leads to loss of self-respect. Finally, the third 
form of misrecognition is the denial of one's particular characteristics, 


^Hartmann and Honneth later identified a fourth one: institutionalized individualism (2006, p. 43). 
In the list of spheres above, we only include the original three. Honneth labels the spheres slightly 
differently in his texts. We have chosen labels that are close to those in Hartmann and 
Honneth (2006). 
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achievements, or ways of life. This can include anything from insult to full social 
stigmatization, which socially disapproves of particular forms of self-realization 
and modes of being (Honneth, 1995, p. 132-134). 


Misrecognition, Expectations, and Entitlements 


SMs, and social struggles in general, are crucial for Honneth’s theory. He argues 
that SM studies have overlooked the moral character of struggles while focusing too 
much on instrumental motives that are assumed to arise from objective inequalities: 
“The motives for rebellion, protest, and resistance have generally been transformed 
into categories of ‘interest, and these interests are supposed to emerge from the 
objective inequalities in the distribution of material opportunities without ever being 
linked, in any way, to the everyday web of moral feelings" (Honneth, 1995, p. 161). 
? Moral motives are entwined with instrumental motives in some cases and in other 
cases motivate collective struggles on their own (Honneth, 1995, 2003). Social 
struggles can help people overcome humiliation, convince them of their social 
worth, and shape a more positive relation to self (Honneth, 1995, p. 164). To 
Honneth, “the experience of a withdrawal of social recognition—of degradation and 
disrespect—must be at the center of a meaningful concept of socially caused suffer- 
ing and injustice" (Honneth, 2003, p. 132). Importantly, to say that social struggles 
stem from perceived misrecognition does not imply that all such struggles are nec- 
essarily justified. ° 

As we have seen, Honneth hypothesizes that SMs are formed when the experi- 
ence of misrecognition becomes politicized. When people realize that their private 
experiences of misrecognition are shared by many others, a collective movement 
can arise. The likelihood that it actually does so depends on a range of contextual 
features, such as the surrounding institutional and cultural context and the availabil- 
ity of means to turn passive emotions, such as shame, into active emotions, such as 
assertiveness, anger, and pride (Goodwin & Jasper, 2006; Honneth, 1995, 
p. 137-139, 164—166; Klandermans, 2015; Schieman, 2006). 

Honneth talks consistently of the experience of misrecognition as an impetus for 
movement formation: “models of conflict that start from collective feelings of hav- 
ing been unjustly treated are those that trace the emergence and the course of social 
struggles back to moral experiences of social groups who face having legal or social 


> However, one can note that after Honneth's, 1995 contribution, social movement scholars have 
increasingly begun to explore the cultural and emotional aspects of activism (see, e.g., Goodwin 
et al., 2001; Flam & King, 2005; Jasper, 2011; Van Ness & Summers-Effler, 2018). But as the 
introduction of this volume demonstrates, the moral aspect has not been the center of much 
research attention. 

$Some movements fight with violent means or for purposes that most people think questionable. 
There is literature that seeks criteria for judging between legitimate and illegitimate struggles for 
recognition (Alexander & Lara, 1996). 
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recognition withheld from them" (Honneth, 1995, p. 165). We are then faced with 
"the analysis of a struggle over the intersubjective conditions for personal integrity" 
(Honneth, 1995, p. 165). The reason that people experience it this way is that we 
have come to expect to be treated in a manner consistent with love, equality, and 
achievement. Thus, Honneth's theory differs from, and adds to, those that see move- 
ments as resulting mechanically from objective material inequalities (Honneth, 
1995, p. 166-167). 

But what is the more precise relationship between objective inequalities and 
experiences of misrecognition? We think that sense of entitlement gives us addi- 
tional guidance here. This concept originates from social justice theory and refers to 
"beliefs or feelings about having rights to something based on what is understood as 
fair and equitable" (Brandth & Kvande, 2019, p. 1157). It reflects subjective but 
socially structured perceptions and values. Some people and groups may feel that 
they are entitled to less than others. As many studies—and biographies and fictional 
novels—have shown, those that suffer the most from all kinds of misrecognition 
tend not to take action: “One of the most robust findings of research is that the 
objective conditions of peoples’ lives often bear only minimal relation to their sub- 
jective satisfaction with those conditions" (Major, 1994, p. 293; McNay, 2012). 
Disadvantaged people often come to believe that their lot is all they deserve in life. 
On the other hand, other people and groups may have an inadequately excessive 
feeling of entitlement (Major, 1994; Fisk, 2010).This has among others been said 
about (some) men: 


When one knows what a capacity feels like, knows one can have it, and accustoms oneself 
to it, one begins to naturalize its existence and comes to think of it as a right ... In such 
circumstances, a loss of these capacities causes outrage along with mere pain. For many 
experiencing such loss and rage, an immediate reaction may be an attempt to regain the lost 
power as capacity, through the use of coercive power if necessary (Mansbridge & Shames, 
2008, p. 627). 


We suggest that the reason that some objective deprivations, but not others, are 
felt as experiences of misrecognition, which may become the basis of a movement, 
varies with the intervening variable of whether the suffering group has a sense of 
entitlement, alternatively develop it in the process of mobilization. 

The way we approach the moral dimension of movement-countermovement 
dynamics is through the moral formulations of claims. The spheres of recognition 
presented above form the basis of legitimate claims in Western society, and claims 
of misrecognition may appear as legitimate if they can be understood in relation to 
any of the spheres. Thus, the three spheres are not only used for understanding psy- 
chological needs for recognition in modernity but also to grasp a higher-order moral 
societal structure (Basaure, 2011). 

The main aspect that we will be attentive to in our study of moral claims made 
by anti-feminists is their interpretation of meta-values. The meta-values often find 
institutional expression in various laws and institutions in society, but each of them 
has a “normative surplus,” which means that they cannot be defined once and for all 
(Hartmann & Honneth, 2006, p. 42; cf. Honneth, 2003, p. 151). The meta-values are 
open to interpretation, and this is what activists are often engaged in, as they 
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interpret general moral values (e.g., equality) within a particular context and push 
their understanding of each value forward (Honneth, 2003, p. 152; Jakobsson & 
Lindblom, 2016). 

Both Honneth (1995, 2003) and Jakobsson and Lindblom (2016) have mainly 
written about progressive movements whose interpretation of the meta-values is 
expansive. This focus has also marked SM scholarship overall (Bob, 2012; Blee, 
2017; Meyer & Staggenborg, 1996, 2008). However, we argue that the normative 
surplus also allows conservative activists to push for interpretations that preserve 
the status quo, and it allows reactionary activists to argue for contractive interpreta- 
tions, often by recourse to a mythical historical past (Lilla, 2016). In the analysis 
below, we focus on whether actors formulate the moral claims in expansionary or 
contractionary ways. Then, what are the benchmarks against which one can make 
such normative evaluations? Honneth (2003) proposes two criteria: individualiza- 
tion (when new aspects of the individual are recognized) and inclusion (when more 
people and groups are recognized). He concludes that “only demands that poten- 
tially contribute to the expansion of social relations of recognition can be consid- 
ered normatively grounded" (Honneth, 2003, p. 187). In this text, we use the 
concepts as tools to analyze CM claims in relation to the three spheres of 
recognition. 


Feminist Social Movements? Moral Claims 


What are feminism's interpretations of the meta-values that the anti-feminists react 
to? This is a complicated question, not least of all because of the coexistence of dif- 
ferent strands of feminism (see Evans & Chamberlain, 2015; Lorber, 2005). We can 
only treat it here in a cursory manner. 

Feminism is usually described as a movement in three waves that have clear con- 
nections to Honneth's three spheres of recognition and misrecognition: love, equal- 
ity, and achievement. The first wave of feminism, at the turn of the last century, 
fought for legal equality—the right to be recognized as a legal equal entitled to 
inherit, to vote, and to stand for election. These demands were progressive in the 
sense of inclusiveness. At the time, they were met by harsh opposition on part of 
patriarchal society and its institutions. In the 1960s and 1970s, the second wave of 
feminists were fighting for having their household work recognized as real work, 
which introduced the principle of equality into the sphere of achievement. They also 
fought for equality in wages and workplace conditions overall. Under the motto “the 
personal is political," they further struggled for criminalizing violence and rape 
within the family and for gaining control of their own bodies through the right to 
contraceptives and abortion. As we will see, there are groups of anti-feminists who 
question these demands for recognition from women. The third wave of feminism, 
from the 1990s onward, continues the struggles of the previous generations but has 
also added new issues, including the recognition of fluid gender and sexual identi- 
ties, LGBT rights including gender correction surgery, the right to assisted 
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conception and adoption for singles and LGBT couples, and the recognition of 
intersectional oppression of women of sexual and ethnic minorities (Snyder, 2008). 
To a large degree, the claims of the third generation stem from the new and non- 
essentialist understanding of sexual identity to which gender theory of latter decades 
called attention. These moral claims have been met with particularly strong opposi- 
tion from several different groups of anti-feminists. 

In the two last waves, we have seen an expansion of the interpretation of the 
meta-values in the sense of both individualization (recognizing more aspects of 
individuals, as is clear in the expanded notions of sexual and gender identities) and 
inclusion (more groups of people included in existing forms of recognition). 
However, we can also note a shifting of boundaries between the spheres in an expan- 
sionary manner (Honneth, 2003, p. 186—188). The principle of equality has entered 
into the private sphere of love and intimate relations, as women have claimed equal 
standing in law, in the household, in the labor market, and elsewhere (Waring, 
1989). Moreover, the principle associated with “love” has also entered the third 
sphere. Although called “achievement,” it is not only about meritocracy and profes- 
sional esteem but also about the much more general need to be recognized as a 
unique person with a particular way of life. Now, people claim recognition for many 
different ways of leading their lives in a plurality of family and private sphere con- 
stellations, relating to sexual orientation and gender identity. 


Moral Claims by Different Strands of Anti-Feminism 


Below, we address some of the main strands of anti-feminism in the USA and 
Europe (Messner, 1997) using our Honneth-inspired framework for CM analysis. 
The anti-feminist mobilizations that we engage with have been selected to illustrate 
variety. 


Anti-Feminism within the Christian Right Movement 


One strand of anti-feminism is found within conservative Christian organizations 
with growing political influence in several countries (Graff & Korolczuk, 2021; 
Kováts & Põim, 2015; Kuhar & Paternotte, 2017a, 2017b; Kóttig et al., 2017; 
Youngs, 2018), in large part due to transnational networking (Bob, 2012; Datta, 
2018; Trimble, 2014). This form of anti-feminism refers to the authority of God, 
“the natural order," or tradition (Kalm & Meeuwisse, 2020; Trimble, 2014), and 
challenges or reinterprets the liberal interpretation of all main meta-values that 
Honneth (2003) argues make up the socio-moral order of modern Western societies. 
It fights against "gender ideology" (Hennig, 2018; Kuhar & Paternotte, 2017a, 
2017b) or the “cultural revolution,” which is claimed to have led to social and moral 
decay. Some of the manifestations are elitist networks of political advocates with 
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support from the Vatican and various other conservative sponsors (Buss & Herman, 
2003; Datta, 2018). Others are mass protest movements that take to the streets in, 
for example, France and Spain (Kováts & Põim, 2015). 

Here, we let the International Organization for the Family and its annual event, 
the World Congress of Families (WCF; which we attended in 2019, and which tens 
of thousands of feminists from several countries demonstrated against), serve as an 
example of moral claims within this movement. The WCF is an international gath- 
ering of conservative and religious NGOs, politicians, and scholars who work 
together on “pro-family” issues against the alleged “global liberal agenda" that pro- 
motes abortion and birth control, female emancipation, gender theory, and sex edu- 
cation in schools (Buss & Herman, 2003; Kalm & Meeuwisse, 2020; Trimble, 
2014). WCF events have taken place in different countries since 1997, with key 
sponsors from the US Evangelical, Catholic, and Mormon right and with support 
from a growing list of political allies in different parts of the world, including Europe. 

The Congress's core values fit well with Clatterbaugh's (2007) definition of anti- 
feminism, and all three feminist claims are more or less explicitly denied. The rhet- 
oric is based on a mix of religious doctrine and science. As Buss and Herman (2003) 
point out, the Christian Right has developed a powerful counter-discourse in 
response to the perceived ideological success of feminism. At the WCF, this was 
clear in the contractionary use of the discourse of human rights, which pertain to the 
sphere of equality. While feminists have pushed for an expansionary interpretation 
of this meta-value, the WCF delegates gave it a very different meaning. For exam- 
ple, the rights of the child and of women were reinterpreted to the right to “have a 
mother and a father," respectively, the right to “have valid and accessible alterna- 
tives to abortion" (see the Verona Declaration, adopted 31 March 2019). 7 

“The natural family" is a central concept in the WCF counter-discourse. The 
concept refers to the only form of family accepted by the Christian Right, which is 
considered to be seriously threatened by feminists. “The natural family" is a par- 
ticular form of family that consists of a mother, father, and biological children, and 
it is built on moral principles, such as heterosexuality and lifelong marriage. That 
this is the only acceptable family constellation is motivated either religiously or by 
archaeological findings that are claimed to show that people have always lived this 
way. This conceptualization allows for policy positions against, for example, gay 
marriages and LGBT adoptions, but “natural” also signals resistance to all forms of 
reproductive interventions, such as the use of contraceptives, abortions, and assisted 
conceptions. 

Using the terms of our framework, one could understand these moral claims as 
being contractionary in terms of both individualization (as people are disallowed 
from recognition for new, sexual aspects of their individuality) and inclusion (fewer 
groups of people are recognized). Therefore, it is clear that the WCF activists also 
pursue a restricted understanding of “love” and the private sphere, as they strive to 
push back many of the achievements of the feminist movement. However, the 


Thttp://www.profam.org/verona-declaration-adopted-at-wef-xiii-on-3 1-march-2019/ 
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demand for the embryo's right to life could also be perceived as a demand for an 
expansion of social relations of recognition, which is how activists interpret it them- 
selves. Many feminists, at least since the second wave onward, consider the avail- 
ability of legal abortions a necessary condition for women's freedom and equal 
standing. But the Christian Right's interpretation is that abortion amounts to murder 
of living beings and, thus, a severe form of misrecognition. 

According to the WCF, “the natural family" is under serious threat, and the “sex- 
ual revolution" of the 1970s (i.e., the second wave of feminism) contributed much 
to the societal degradation, alienation, and "excessive individualism" that has fol- 
lowed. The main form of misrecognition that the WCF activists claim to experience 
is devaluation of their particular (and traditional) way of life. “Gender ideology" 
and people motivated by it are harshly criticized (Kalm & Meeuwisse, 2020). 
Gender theory is attributed to destroying the family and society at large by question- 
ing the fundamental truth that there are two, and only two, genders that relate to 
each other as complements. Furthermore, by recognizing most sexual behavior 
between consenting adults, gender theory is assumed to encourage socially and 
morally destructive and perverse behaviors. For the WCF supporters, prohibiting 
sexual education in schools is imperative in order to avoid "gender indoctrination" 
of the young. The pro-family activists claim they are being persecuted by a global, 
gender-crazed establishment (e.g., as seen in the EU and the UN). Not least of all, 
the critique of gender ideology conveys a populist impression of the WCF (Hennig, 
2018; Kuhar & Paternotte, 2017a and b). 

WCF activists claim that the family is the "fundamental unit of society" (Soutern 
Poverty Law Center, n.d.). This assertion is perhaps the most radical challenge to 
the modern meta-values that Honneth identified. The spheres of legal equality and 
achievement are both based on the individual as the central rights-bearer, in contrast 
to the premodern centrality of groups. For a very long time, women did not have the 
right to decide for themselves or their children, they could not initiate divorce, and 
there was no legal sanction of violence within the household, which is still the case 
in several countries. Earlier waves of feminism have pushed for legal equality in a 
way that recognizes women as being equal to men, and that has shifted the boundar- 
ies between the spheres. What the WCF suggests with the description of the family 
rather than the individual as the fundamental constituent of society is doubtlessly a 
contractive interpretation. What follows from it is, among other things, a rejection 
of regulations against household violence against women, such as the Istanbul 
Convention (Otto, 2019). In addition, regarding the significance of the mother's role 
in the family, there are differences between the familialist-religious and some of the 
masculinist approaches described below. 
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The Mythopoetic Men's Movement 


Another strand of anti-feminism is the mythopoetic men's movement, which is a 
form of self-help inspired by the poet Robert Bly (1990). Translated to Honneth's 
spheres of recognition, the mythopoetic men's movement's moral claims primarily 
relate to the achievement sphere. The members of the movement find themselves 
misrecognized in modern society's alleged denial of the particular characteristics 
and ways of life of men and want to defend them in ways that most feminists would 
perceive as a reinforcement of hegemonic masculinity. They do believe that there is 
a natural order and want to take action to reinforce rather than challenge it (compare 
Clatterbaugh's definition, statement one and three). The movement was at its peak 
of attention in the 1990s but still exists today. The ManKind project organizes meet- 
ings and “New Warrior Training" in many different locations, including Sweden. * 
What is specific to this strand is that it relies to a large extent on rituals, including 
rites of initiation (from boy to man) and spiritual rituals that involve drumming and 
chanting with the aim of reclaiming a deep form of masculinity. These rituals are 
often performed within large gatherings in forests and other rural places (Messner, 
1997, p. 17-23). 

The mythopoetic men's movement is concerned with re-envisioning masculinity, 
helping men rediscover their "authentic" masculinity and to be more in touch with 
their feelings and emotions. According to Magnuson (2007), the attempt to create 
communities of men that are rooted in spiritual and emotional intimacy can be con- 
sidered a challenge to dominant Western norms of competition, isolation, and self- 
control. To some extent, this implies a challenge of hegemonic masculinity, at least 
the part of it that says that men must be competitive, independent, and never show 
emotions. In contrast to this, the views of the mythopoetic men's movement may 
appear to be a morally redefined and expansionary interpretation of the achievement 
meta-value. However, upon closer inspection, the masculinity that men are trained 
to discover retains many of the features of hegemonic masculinity, and the move- 
ment reasserts essentialist notions in which men and women are depicted as oppo- 
sites possessing complementary natures (Ferber, 2000). Feminists (e.g., Hagen, 
1992) have questioned the movement's sole focus on the intrapsychic realm and 
criticized it for failing to acknowledge sociopolitical, economic, and ideological 
realities of privilege that accrue to hegemonic masculinity. 

According to Kimmel and Kaufman (1993), p. 4), the mythopoetic men's move- 
ment can be summarized by four main themes: “essentialist assumptions about gen- 
der distinctions, a contemporary diagnosis of feminization of ... manhood, the 
search for lost fathers (and father figures), and a vision of retrieval of heroic arche- 
types as models for men.” The adherents often base their gender essentialist think- 
ing on Jungian archetypes of femininity and masculinity. They argue that masculinity 
and male comradery have been severely damaged because of feminism and modern 
industrial society, through which men became distanced from their sons and 


*https://www.maniphesto.com/post/mankind-project-review and https://mankindproject.org 
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overidentified with the world of women. Thus, the movement's goal is to regain the 
lost ideals of masculinity. It suggests that misery and destruction result when men 
and women try to deny their essential natures, and de-masculinization processes are 
seen as the root of many social problems in contemporary society (Ferber, 2000). 
All of society is said to be threatened when masculinity is lost, which is why it 
claims that restoration of the “natural” gender order is the key to solving pressing 
social ills. 

Although the mythopoetic men's movement is more about personal development 
and empowerment than about political pressure in any particular direction, and 
although some researchers have pointed out that certain strands of feminism share 
its tendency to represent gender as binary (Gremillion, 2011), the mythopoetic 
men's movement has clear anti-feminist elements in some of its manifestations 
(Ferber, 2000; Kimmel & Kaufman, 1993). The movement's proponents argue that 
society must facilitate men achieving adult male status because misplaced “warrior 
energy" can have serious consequences, such as domestic violence and drug abuse, 
among others. Kimmel and Kaufman (1993) also point to a claim of victimhood and 
entitlement at the same time, which explains why these men who feel like boys want 
to retrieve their "inner king": 


Men's movement participants believe themselves entitled to ... the power that comes from 
being a man, the power we might call patriarchy, or male privilege. They don't feel that 
power yet—but they want to, and they feel themselves entitled to it (Kimmel & Kaufman, 
1993, p. 17). 


Men's Rights Movement 


A third strand of anti-feminism is the men's rights movement, which consists of 
various groups and individuals who focus on social issues and government services 
that they claim adversely impact or structurally discriminate against men and boys. 
The movement denies the second of Clatterbaugh's three feminist statements, that 
social arrangements favor men over women (Clatterbaugh, 2007). Some of them 
would also deny the third statement (“We should take action to transform these 
social arrangements so that they become more equal"), whereas others would agree 
on it as a principle but argue that it is men, not women, who are subordinated. 
Translated to Honneth's spheres, their moral claims primarily relate to the sphere of 
equality, where they experience misrecognition. They maintain that men are treated 
unfairly in society and that feminism has deprived them of the rights that they are 
entitled to as human beings and as fathers. 

The men's rights movement includes both those who claim that men and women 
are harmed equally by sexism and those who argue that society is favoring women 
and degrading men. A common view is that it is men, rather than women, that cur- 
rently suffer from discrimination, which is said to be proven by trends such as boys 
being less successful than girls in school, higher suicide rates among men, that they 
are more often sentenced to jail, and that male victims of domestic violence and 
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prostitution receive scant attention in society (Anderson, 2014). That men suffer 
and are victimized is seen as a result of feminism pushing its demands too far. 

Within the men's rights movement, divorced fathers make up the most militant 
part of the movement in the USA and various European countries, and their legal 
claims center on men's equal right to parenthood (Blais & Dupuis-Déri, 2012; 
Jordan, 2009; Vingelli, 2017). They claim that fathers are subjected to systematic 
discrimination as men and fathers in a system biased toward women and dominated 
by feminists. They demand the abolition of policies that are considered unjustly 
favoring women and aim to revise family law and the legal system in order to guar- 
antee the rights of fathers. Their moral claims are directed at feminism's perceived 
attack on fatherhood through family law, and equality arguments are used to assert 
men's equal right to child custody, access, and support. 

Divorced fathers are also said to be victims of psychological manipulation 
by women. 

Many websites for divorced fathers’ groups refer to “parental alienation syn- 
drome;" a controversial theory that describes a process through which a child 
becomes estranged from a parent as a result of the psychological manipulation of 
another parent. ? Parental alienation is also asserted in courtrooms as a basis for 
awarding custody to a parent who alleges estrangement or to modify custody in 
favor of that parent (Johnston & Sullivan, 2020). 

It is a bit difficult to judge whether the movement’s interpretation of the meta- 
value equality is contractive or expansionary because the question of whether gen- 
der inequalities exist in the right to parenthood is, to a large extent, an empirical one 
and is likely to vary between locations. ® The movement's moral claims are not 
expansionary in the terms of individualization, as it does not strive for more aspects 
of individuals to be recognized, nor does its moral claims seem to be expansionary 
in the sense of recognizing more groups. Rather, what is claimed is that feminism's 
problem formulation is misleading and unfair. 


The Manosphere 


As parts of the men's rights movement have become active online, !! they partly 
overlap a fourth strand of anti-feminism: the manosphere. The manosphere is men's 
activism carried out on various Internet platforms. According to the dominant moral 


?See, for example, /ttps://mensdivorce.con/recovering-parental-alienation/ and http://www. 
fathersrightsdallas.com/fathers-and-parent-alienation-syndrome/ 


10 Feminists argue that the movement's push for formal equality seeks to stop challenges to estab- 


lished hierarchies of power by denying the existence of significant general inequalities between 
men and women (Vingelli, 2017). 

! A popular men’s rights site is A Voice for Men. It was founded in 2009 by Paul Elam, who has 
also articulated what he defines as a "Men's Rights Activist,” see http://www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=HdYAypmjO4s, accessed 12 February 2021. 
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argumentation, through feminism, women expose men to all three forms of mis- 
recognition that Honneth (1995) addresses (physical abuse, bereavement of legal 
equality, denial of achievements, and particular ways of life). The claims are filtered 
through a sense of entitlement. Men are denied their right to women's bodies, their 
legal right to traditional men's roles, and their right to respect when they express 
their true masculinity. The manosphere spreads misogynist ideas associated with 
the far-right and the alt-right, arguing that (white) men are under attack from femi- 
nism, leftism, and political correctness (Dignam & Rohlinger, 2019; Lewis, 2019; 
Nagle, 2017). It is not an ideologically homogenous bloc; it contains contradictory 
masculine formulations, and the severity of anti-feminism expressed within differ- 
ent communities varies (Ging, 2019), but their common goal is to defeat feminism. 
The dominating strand surely fits Clatterbaugh’s all three criteria for 
anti-feminism. 

Gotell and Dutton (2016) argue that men's right activism has changed to focus 
more on shifting attitudes among young men through cyberactivism than by influ- 
encing law, and it has become less “familial” and more directed toward sexual poli- 
tics. Feminists are accused of exaggerating women's victimization while 
disregarding the sexual violence experienced by men. False allegations of rape are 
said to be widespread, and the feminist concept "rape culture" has allegedly pro- 
duced a moral panic that stigmatizes innocent young men while women are absolved 
from taking responsibility to prevent sexual assaults (Gotell & Dutton, 2016). 

The manosphere has its own jargon that clearly expresses the philosophy of the 
movement and its status order. A common idea is that men have been deluded by 
feminists’ world view and that this must be revealed to them (i.e., “red pill philoso- 
phy"). A major aim is to uncover the true nature of feminism as repressive and to 
help men reclaim their rightful place in society (Dignam & Rohlinger, 2019). A 
so-called red piller has reached this realization, while a “blue piller" is still misled. 
The manosphere is very concerned with issues of social stratification and provides 
advice on sexual strategies for male “self-improvement.” At the top of the status is 
the (strong, virile) “alpha male,” whereas the (weak) “beta male” has lower status 
and is associated with femininity and feminism. Men at the bottom of sociosexual 
hierarchies are sometimes referred to as “omega males,” or as “truecels” in the Incel 
community. 

The Incel (abbreviation of involuntary celibacy) community is made up of frus- 
trated men that have not been able to find a romantic or sexual partner despite wish- 
ing for one, a fact that they blame on feminism. They share a sense of entitlement to 
sex and perceive themselves as being discriminated against by women. Kimmel 
(2017) calls this emotional framework “aggrieved entitlement,’ a feeling of unfair 
deprivation of what these men consider to be their privilege. Incels became infa- 
mous due to its participants, on several occasions, stepping out of the digital uni- 
verse to commit acts of real-world violence, and even murders. 1? 


"Alek Minassian, who killed 10 and injured 16 in Toronto in 2018, is probably the most 
well-known. 
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The manosphere obviously cultivates an aggressive form of anti-feminism that 
combines ideas of power and hegemonic masculinity with ideas about male oppres- 
sion (O'Malley et al., 2020). ? Their moral claims involve a reversal of modern 
notions of gender equality and group welfare: 


These efforts are a backlash to more gender-neutral state policies ... with Red Pill men 
seeking not only to reclaim traditional masculinity, but also to transform modern under- 
standings of gender to suit their own needs. The achievement of alpha status thus reflects 
one's complete embodiment of neo-liberal masculine norms, with personal fulfillment 
being far more valuable than group welfare (Dignam & Rohlinger, 2019, p. 601). 


These aspirations undoubtedly involve contractive interpretations of the meta- 
values that Honneth (2003) argues make up the socio-moral order of modern 
Western societies. 


Conclusion 


This chapter attempted to address two weaknesses in CM theory. One shortcoming 
is that the theory mainly pays attention to the instrumental and strategic interaction 
of CMs in relation to SMs, overlooking activists’ moral motivations, which may be 
just as important for CM mobilization. The second weakness is that CM theory 
tends to treat movements as homogeneous entities without paying attention to moral 
divisions and tensions within them. This approach runs the risk of producing a sim- 
plified and distorted analysis of what characterizes a CM and what motivates its 
various strands. 

We argue that Axel Honneth's theory of recognition as the basis for moral strug- 
gles can be used to develop a theoretical framework that enables a more complex 
analysis of CMs, one that allows us to grasp the moral dimensions of the SM and 
CM’s struggles and to identify differences within the movements. Part of our con- 
tribution is to demonstrate the framework's usefulness not only for philosophical 
reasoning but also for concrete empirical research. Here, we have exemplified with 
the broad and differentiated anti-feminist movement. Honneth's three spheres of 
recognition and corresponding spheres of misrecognition are well-suited for analyz- 
ing moral claims raised by CMs. The spheres can be seen as meta-level values that 
make up the backbone of modern, Western societies. However, they are not fixed, 
but open to various interpretations. With this approach, it is possible to analyze CM 
actors’ moral claims in relation to SM actors’ societal values and norms, and 
whether and how different strands within a CM make different types of moral 
claims. The framework also allows us to examine moral claims-making in terms of 
expansive or contractive interpretations of the meta-values. 


3A more peaceful internet phenomenon is the Swedish YouTuber who calls himself The Golden 
One. Often posing in Viking-inspired costumes, this extremely athletic man teaches his followers 
how to pull themselves together, to work out, and to better themselves in a tone reminiscent of 
Jordan Peterson (2018). 
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We demonstrate the usefulness of the elaborated theoretical framework by apply- 
ing it to anti-feminism, which is usually considered a typical CM that has arisen in 
opposition to the feminist movement. The main contribution of this Honneth- 
inspired framework is that it theorizes the SM-CM dynamic differently from earlier 
work on feminism and anti-feminism. It allows us to interpret differences and simi- 
larities as the different and conflicting strands that spring from the same moral 
meta-order; what emerges is a picture of the interrelationship between feminism 
and anti-feminism that is more complex than the common designation of progres- 
sive versus reactionary movements. It is clear that the different strands of anti- 
feminism relate morally in partly different ways to feminism. They all react against 
what is understood as misrecognition of men as a result of (the second and third 
wave of) feminism, but the types of moral claims and their specific emphasis on 
them vary. For example, the mythopoetic men's movement asserts that feminism 
has delimited men's opportunities for personal self-realization (a denial of their 
particular characteristics) and stresses the importance of rediscovering "authentic" 
masculinity, whereas the men's right movement blames feminism for the bereave- 
ment of men's legal equality in family matters and fight for men's right to parent- 
hood. Unlike feminism, none of the anti-feminist movements make expansive 
interpretations of the meta-values, and several also testify to a gendered sense of 
entitlement. However, the moral claims of the manosphere and the Christian pro-life 
movement are based on unambiguous objections to all core values of feminism, 
though from different moral positions, and represent particularly regressive inter- 
pretations of modern meta-values. With the theoretical approach that we suggest, 
one would most likely find moral differences and tensions also within other CMs. 
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Paradigm Revived? Concluding Sketches yss 
of an Emerging Research Agenda 


Jonas Toubgl and Anders Sevelsted 


Abstract The concluding chapter of the book points to research agendas that have 
emerged from the contributions to the volume on movements and morality. It does 
not sum up each contribution, since an introduction to concepts, methods, and appli- 
cations can be found in the introductory Chap. 1. Instead, the chapter identifies six 
lacunae in social movement studies that have become apparent in the pages of the 
book. A first lacuna is related to the bias in focus on left-wing groups, a second on 
the causal effects of morality, a third foundational lacuna pertains to the relationship 
between social science and moral philosophy, a fourth to how we perceive of moral- 
ity and time, a fifth to the global diffusion of moral claims, and finally a sixth lacuna 
relates to reflections on the dilemma of universal moral claims versus particular 
identities and situations. 


Keywords Causality of morality - Moral philosophy - Morality and time - Claim 
diffusion - Universalism and the local 


This book set out to explore the link between morality and social movements in 
order to better understand the political struggles of our time that shape who we are 
and who we will become, struggles that encompass climate change, democracy and 
authoritarianism, and gender and reproductive rights, to name a few of the most 
pressing. Initially, we asked if morality constitutes a lost paradigm in social move- 
ment studies and argued that the role of morality in movements was once at the 
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center of attention for researchers but that this is no longer the case—even though 
moral claims-making is at the center of movement activism. 

We thus found that it was necessary to reestablish and reinvigorate a research 
agenda focused on movements and morality. Consequently, the aim of the book 
became twofold. The aims of the book were first to offer empirical contributions on 
contemporary moral foundations of civic struggles and second to explore and 
develop approaches to studying morality in movements—theoretically, method- 
ologically, and empirically—in order to set a new research agenda. Importantly, the 
intention of the book was not to define morality in any definitive sense but to explore 
the “semantic field” around morality: ethics, universalism, principled beliefs, ideals, 
values etc., and how this could translate into a research agenda for social scientists 
interested in social movements and similar forms of civic action. 

The second introductory chapter set out the research agenda in more detail by 
analytically ordering the aspects of morality pertinent to the study of movements 
into the now familiar three dimensions: selves in interaction, rationalization and 
justification, and culture and tradition. As we stress, these dimensions should only 
be considered analytical tools to order our common exploration of the themes of the 
book, not distinct empirical phenomena. As we have already introduced the indi- 
vidual chapters and their results in the introduction, and since the aim of this book 
has been explorative, we will end it not by reiterating its contents, but by pointing to 
dilemmas and underdeveloped issues that have emerged across the contributions. If 
we are to revive the paradigm of morality in movements, these lacunae may help 
point to future agendas within the paradigm. 

The first lacuna relates to the type of movements that the research field addresses. 
As McAdam points out in Chap. 3, movement scholars tend to favor studies of 
movements with which they sympathize. While the apparently enigmatic “Trump 
voter" has recently become the center of attention for a host of sociological books, 
it remains a fact that backlash and conservative movements, such as the anti-gender 
movements that Svatoňová (Chap. 11) and Kalm and Meeuwisse (Chap. 13) portray 
in this book, are understudied. Well-organized conservative evangelical anti-gender 
groups, backed by wealthy and influential donors, are no longer the US American 
phenomena they used to be. In Europe as well, such groups are increasingly affluent 
and intra- and supranationally organized (Datta, 2021; Graff and Korolczuk, 2021). 
Authoritarian leaders and religious establishments organize “astroturf movements,” 
while popular nationalist and religious-conservative movements are on the rise 
almost everywhere around the globe. It is highly important to understand how con- 
servative groups organize, network, and are funded, but it is similarly important to 
better understand the cultural form and content that such groups use to mobilize. 
Social movement scholars have a clear role in providing a deeper understanding of 
the morality involved in these types of movements, such as the sense of lost privi- 
lege in the family, private, and public spheres as demonstrated in this volume. 
Movement scholars can show how backlash is not simply a matter of demographics 
but also a matter of mobilizing around a common moral vision. In Chap. 3, Alexander 
points to cultural processes of “pollution,” mainly as a way for dominant groups to 
exclude minorities, but it is a small step to see how, for instance, “aggrieved 
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entitlement" (Kalm and Meeuwisse) leads to the pollution of certain cultural oppo- 
nents as folk devils (Svatonova). 

Second, the causal effects of morality need to be addressed. It is necessary not 
only to describe different types of morality and their role in mobilization processes 
but also to point to their effects on mobilization. In this volume, at least three authors 
have come up with innovative ways of pointing to the effects of morality in move- 
ments. Analyzing Chinese social media data, Jun shows how the moral dimension 
in online emotional expressions promoted the generation and expression of activ- 
ists’ emotions (Chap. 12). Fernández G. G as well as Toubøl and Gundelach (Chaps. 
4 and 5) go a step further by also showing how types of moral commitment relate to 
patterns of differential participation, providing plausible hypotheses about morali- 
ty's causal role in mobilizations. Causality is important for research internal pur- 
poses, i.e., to get out of the culturalist quagmire described in the introduction, where 
morality encompasses both culture and emotions, but the relationship between the 
two and their respective places in the mobilization process remain foggy. In a simi- 
lar vein, Krarup tests the French pragmatist theory of justification and finds that it 
comes up short in terms of explaining civic engagement in local urban greens- 
paces (Chap. 7). The field is in need of more elaborated studies such as those that 
are presented in this volume. Moreover, studies of morality in movements are 
important for classical purposes in social movement research such as frame exten- 
sion and frame bridging but also for “existential” purposes to borrow McAdam's 
phrase: that morality and ideals matter in the first place. 

Third, there is a continuous need to rethink the relation of movement studies to 
moral philosophy. From Weber and Marx to Foucault and Habermas, the tension 
between facts and norms has been ever-present in social sciences—and not least in 
those fields concerned with social movements, popular uprisings, and collective 
action. In this volume, the relationship has been thematized in at least three differ- 
ent—and contradicting—ways. First, in Chap. 6, Passy and Monsch insist that the 
question of morality be left to moral philosophers: morality is a minefield for soci- 
ologists who lack the analytical tools to judge what is moral and what not. What 
social scientists may study are the historically varying cultural expressions of moral- 
ity and how these enter into contentious action around politicized issues. Second, 
Kalm and Meeuwisse (Chap. 13) take another stance on the question, as they base 
their analysis of anti-gender movements in Honneth's explicitly normative theory of 
modernity as based on three meta-values: love, equality, and achievement. This is a 
radically different approach that uses the inherent normative measuring sticks of 
modernity as a way to see how movements’ claims and discourses “measure up to” 
the values of modernity. A third approach is adopted by Wathne in Chap. 8. Inspired 
by post-structuralism and postcolonial studies, she posits that social movement 
scholars neither should “leave morality to moral philosophers” nor prematurely 
enforce normative measuring sticks on the subjects they study. Instead, scholars 
should be attentive to the moral philosophies developed by movement participants 
themselves; as also explored by Nielsen in Chap. 9, all movements develop a pre- 
figurative cognitive praxis, a practical and moral vision of how what the future 
ought to look like, and it is merely the job of scholars to act as midwives in order to 
assist movements in giving birth to their visions. 
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It has been the explicit aim of this volume to be exploratory in terms of moral 
philosophical foundations. The breadth of approaches has opened a discussion that 
needs more careful examination: How can movement scholars become more explicit 
about the normative foundations that they build on? 

The discussion of moral philosophy opens a fourth avenue of foundational ques- 
tions related to the issue of the relationship between morality and time. Social 
movements in their modern form owe much of their existence to the so-called 
Sattelzeit or “saddle period" (Koselleck, 2011)—roughly the 100 years around the 
French revolution. Here, a new sense of time and historicity broke through an orien- 
tation towards the future rather than a static present, a sense that society was change- 
able. This changed conception of time continues to inform modern society, not least 
social movements. In chap. 10, Sevelsted shows how in the late nineteenth century 
and early twentieth century a clear division existed between progressives and con- 
servatives: those that wanted to expand rights and those that wanted to halt the 
expansion of rights. In most Western countries, there was a wide consensus around 
the positions of progressive and conservative. Self- and other-definitions would be 
congruent. Today, a more muddied picture emerges. While some are content to be 
designated conservative, many seek to frame their own position as the progressive 
position. This in turn raises the question of how movement scholars should charac- 
terize such groups. In Chap. 13, Kalm and Meeuwisse indirectly raise this issue in 
relation to countermovements, as they problematize the tendency to analyze conser- 
vative movements as backlash movements, as reactions to the success of other 
movements. The question is, however, if we can or should go beyond the temporal 
labeling of movements. We continue to think of movements in terms of progressive 
or conservative, forward looking or backlashing, without having a developed under- 
standing of time. Do we in fact understand time as teleologically moving toward a 
set goal? Are the concepts of progressive and conservative adequate? Even more 
radically, as Nina Eliasoph asks in Chap. 3, what does it mean for a movement like 
(parts of) the climate movement to cease believing in a future? 

Fifth, the question of supranational or global morality in movements seems to be 
ripe for a reexamination. This volume has plenty of contributions that point to the 
trans-local character of moral claims and their channels of diffusion. As already 
mentioned, the anti-gender movement and similar conservative movements are 
increasingly connecting and organizing across national boundaries. As Jun (Chap. 
12) and Svatonova (Chap. 11) show, in each of their national contexts, social media 
are ideal channels for spreading emotionally laden moral outbursts through emoti- 
cons or visual material. Climate activism (Chap. 6) is obviously borderless in its 
various moral visions and demands. It does also seem that the global confrontation 
between authoritarianism and democracy, as well as nationalists and refugee soli- 
darity activists (e.g., Chaps. 4—6), enables disparate struggles to be connected anew. 

In Chap. 3, both Doug McAdam and Jeffrey Alexander discuss morality in rela- 
tion to diffusion processes and the prospect of a global public sphere. McAdam 
points out that we are witnessing a global cycle of protest. The global effects of 
climate change and its consequences reach into all spheres of life and interact with 
other conflicts and issues around distribution of resources, refugees, and migration. 
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The result is a global diffusion of movements as well as a simultaneous emergence 
of movements reacting to these developments. At the same time, Alexander does not 
foresee the formation of a global civil sphere in the near future that could constitute 
the moral foundation of a global dialogue around the solution to these challenges. 

The issue of global mobilization raises a final challenge to the student of moral- 
ity in movements, namely, how to tackle dilemmas of moral universalism and par- 
ticularism. In Chap. 9, Nielsen addresses this question in an exemplary fashion in 
her ethnography of student activists who balance universal moral imperatives 
against an everyday virtue ethics. Fernández G. G. (Chap. 4) also points to how 
universal value claims, as well as particular moral commitments to activist groups, 
play a role in mobilization processes in favor of the rights of refugees. Similar 
dilemmas will confront activists and movements that advocate global solutions 
rooted in the moral notion of the primacy of our shared humanity. Such notions 
appear to be on the defense against the continued mobilization of conservative 
movements rooted in moral notions of the primacy of membership of ethnic, 
regional, religious, and nationalist groups. Paraphrasing Alexander, there is a need 
to "translate" universal categories to particular situations and identities, if such 
moral visions are to survive and thrive. 
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